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The Committee have not composed a 
formal Report, or a condensed statement 
of the Evidence brought before them, 
with the Results, in their opinions, con- 
sequent on that Evidence ; but have con- 
tented thehiselves with submitting to the 
House what information they have re- 
eeived in the shape of 

Minutes oF THE Evipence.” 


Tue activity of capital, in contempla- 
tion of profit, directs it into a thousand 
different modes of exertion, among an en- 
fightened people, and under a fee consti- 
tution. It has been asked, what is wealth? 
but, in Britain, it may, with nearly equal 
propriety be asked, what is not wealth ? 
Under the: controul of human ingenuity, 
the Air becomes a property so far as to 
concur in labour, and to contribute in 

roducing a profit to the industrious ; the 
‘Water is notoriously a source of riches, as 
well by its productions, as by the eady 
conveyance it affords to heavy bodies ; and 
in connection with some of our great iow ps 
it is, sold as an, article of trafic, The 
Earth, our benevolent mother, supports 


Vou. IX, [Lit, Pan. Feb. 181i.) 


us, while we live, and receives us when 
we die: corn, wine, and oil, she li- 
berally offers to supply the wants of man. 
In addition to these natural and intended 
benefits, some parts of the globe derive 
others apparently not natural or intended, 
but adventitious. 

There are few countries but what cone 
tain within their deeper layers of strata, 
minerals of great value, and effect in the 
arts ‘of life ; independent of those metals 
of general use which are placed among 
the inferior, when compared with the 
precious metals, gold and silver. 

The fossil riches of Britain are so 
important, and indeed so indispensa- 

le to ber welfare, if net to her exe 
istence, that were slie suddenly deprived 
of them, she would sink from her present 
elevation among the sovéreignties of the 
world. That property only is independ- 
ent, which is free from the interference, 
or the rivalsh'p, of others; and this may 
be said, with peculiar emphasis, of the 
mineral or fossil productions of a country: 
They are such as nature presents them ; 
no foreign industry or talent can invent, or 
substitute, or improve, a competitor, so 
as to supplant them. Gold and silver, 
must be gold and silyer intrinsically ; they 
are drawn as gold and silver from the 
mine ; and to whatever processes they are 
subjected for refinement, they are improv- 
ed simply by the abstraction of debasing 
mixtures ; not by the addition of any 
principlé in which they were deficient, 
to complete them as perfect metals. 

Where nature has deposited the pre« 
cious metals, there they remain; the 
manufacture dreads 00 removal to a dis- 
tant region: neither does it dread imita« 
tony, base metals, indeed, may be palia- 
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ed on the unwary ; but neither skill nor 
perseverance can impart to base metal the 
intrinsic properties of the native produc- 
tions of the mine. 

* The same remarks apply to the stores 
of copper, lead, tin, &c. deposited in the 
bowels of the earth, at various depths, 
to which human labour and perseverance 
have penetrated ; and probably far below 
the utmost depths of human labours. 
These are, in Europe, at least, more fre- 
quent than mines of gold, and little if 
at all inferior as sources of wealth. 

There are, however, other minerals, 
not less valuable, perhaps really more va- 
luable, than those to which mankind have 
been induced to attach the idea of riches. 
Stone for. buildings, slate for covering 
buildings, marbles for ornamenting vari- 
ous parts of buildings, certainly contri- 
bute to the convenience and comfort of 
life. But nothing contributes more to 
enjoyment than that ponderous fossil 
which we call Coal, The possession of 
coal-mines is of incalculable advantage to 
Britain. Besides the importance of the 
article for domestic purposes ;—which of 
our manvufactories could be carried on to 
the extent now practised, but for machi- 
?—and which of our machines could 
be worked with the velocity which is now 
expected, without fire ?—Long may “an 
Englishman's fire-side"’ continue to be 
synonimous with ease, comfort, liberty, 
sociability, and enjoyment, in combina- 
tion ; and long may ‘‘ hot roast and boil'd” 

ace, or even load, the table, in proud 

ance to “ soup-maigre, frogs, and sal- 
for these we are beholden to 


€ origin and nature of coal, consider- 
ed as a fossil, engaged our attention on a 
former occasion, when reporting on Mr. 


Parkinson's “ Organic Remains of a 
Former World* ;” and we shall have 
another opportunity of further consider- 
1. the subject, when the proposed 
** Drainage of the Bogs in Ireland,” as 
reported on by a committee of the hon. 
House of Commons, comes under our 
notice in its order, 

The continent envies Britain her im- 
_ mense extent of fossil coal ; and not with- 
out reason, for this imparts an advantage, 
which no country, restricted to the use of 
wood for fuel, can equal. The consump- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. V. pp. 465, 643. 
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tion of wood is, in many parts of Europe, 
so rapid, that the forests have disappeared ; 
and the price of the commodity has been 
raised, to the great inconvenience of the 
bulk of the people. Many years must 
elapse before a forest, cut down, will 
again afford a supply: whereas a bed of 
coal is usually many miles in extent, and 
the labours of an age make no very enor- 
mous diminution of its magnitude: it em- 
ploys the strength of generation after ge- 
neration ; and if the supply become scan- 
ty in one place, after a break, the mass re« 
appears in another: the interruption may 
be felt as a disappointment ora loss by an 
individual ; but the community is rarely 
affected by the change. Among a nation 
of hunters, of pastors, or of mere agricul- 
turists, the possession of coal-mines may 
be deemed a matter of indifference: but 
in a manufacturing and commercial nation 
the neighbourhood of this combustible has 
decisive advantages. It influences the so- 
cial strength of Britain ; it determines the 
course of our population ; it attracts those 
who might otherwise continue unsettled ; 
our villages become towns, and our towns 
become cities, according tothe plenty and 
cheapness of this article, Thus the facili- 
ty of obtaining coal fixes our population ; 
and becomes not only the cause of accre- 
tion among our people, but it ensures their 
residence when assembled ; and is a prine 
ciple of life, if not of immortality, to 


communities it has been the mean of 


collecting and establishing. 

Cities which date their origin in re- 
mate ages, which were founded by the sides 
of rivers, or harbours, because of some be- 
nefits at that time expected or experienc- 
ed, though aware of the advantages pos- 
sessed by their later competitors, must be 
content with local advantages. To these 
coal must be brought; andthe convey- 
ance of this necessary, employs thousands 
of ships and sailors: it is a part of our 
coast trade, extensive, constant, and regu- 
lar; great capitals are vested in it : aod 
the wear and tear gives support to the 
industry of multitudes. 

In beholding a mine we see but a small 
part of the traffic attendant on the article 
which it furnishes, Numbers of men and 
of horses are employed to bring it down 
to the coast: numbers are employed in 
preparing and shipping it; and after it 

as arrived at the port of its destination, 
multitudes obtain a living by forwarding 
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itto the habitation of the consumer. Each 
of these divisions of labour is of great 
extent, and employs a great capital, 

-It is almost impossible to calculate the 
capital vested in the mining part of the 
coal trade. Might we credit what some 
‘Teport, it is, in more senses than one, 
sunk, to an immense amount. ‘The mere 
Opening of a pit costs thousands; and 
the machinery by which a pit is worked 
feels so heavily the expence of the mate- 
rials which compose it, that the price of 
the coals raised, has been of necessity in- 
creased, although the mineral itself con- 
tinued as abundant as ever. 

The origin, of by far the greater num- 
ber, of the canals now communicating 
from town to town, and from county to 
county, may be traced to the coal trade. 
Water-carriage was necessary to ensure 
the delivery of fuel at a distant place, on 
reasonable terms. A mine is of little va- 
lue unless its productions can bedistribut- 
ed over a country. Hence the magnifi- 
cent works of the Duke of Bridgewater ; 
with a succession of emulators to this very 
day, The papers before us shew, that the 
ancient manner of conveyance, by horses, 
cannot compete with carriage by water ; 
and that when one party has obtained this 
advantage, another party must obtain it 
also, at whatever expence. They shew 
too, that as coal-mines have been the pa- 
rents of canals, so canals have given oc- 
casion to the opening of mines. Those 
which were too distant to be available be- 
fore a canal existed in the neighbourhood, 
by such a mean saw distance and expence 
diminished, and exported their productions 
to districts where formerly they were to- 
tally unknown. By this, two parties were 
accommodated ; the seller disposed of his 
property; the purchaser obtained, at a 
lower price, a commodity indispensa 
to his beaJth and comfort. 

An instance of this necessity for a canal, 
with the immense cost of sach an under- 
taking, merely to accommodate coal 
works, we have in this report: it deserves 
to be recorded in connection with the 
present subject. It'shews alsothe com- 
petition in this trade, very clearly. 


Mr. Richard Bowsher, Solicitor ‘and prin- 
cipal Clerk to the Company, from 1794. 

Cai you state to the Committee the circum- 
stances under which the application to Par- 
liament was made for powers to make this Ca- 
nablein the year 1703, | had heard of the 
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Monmouthshire Canal being in prosecution, 
and that Coals were likely to be brought to 
Bristol, and from Bristol to Bath, and thg 
market usually supplied from the Somerset. 
shire Colliery aé a very reduced price in con« 
sequence ; ]_ mentioned this circumstance to 
several gentlemen concerned in the lands un- 
der which coals lay, and were interested in the 
Collieries of Somersetshire; a meeting of 
them was held in consequence, ar they aps . 
pointed a deputation to go into Monmouths 
shire and the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the prices at which Coals could 
be so brought into the port of Bristol, and 
from thence into Somersetshire ; that deputa- 
tion did go into Monmouthshire for the pur- 
pose, returned, and made their report to a 
meeting of the Proprietors of Coal works in 
Somersetshire; from that report it appeared, 
that Coals from Monmouthshire could be 
brought into the port of Bristol at about twelve 
shillings per ton, was the first calculation ; 
from this it appeared that Coals could be ren- 
dered in Bath and Somersetshire af a much 
less price than they could Le from ihe Somer- 
selshire Colliery, unless some less expensive 
mode of bringing the Coals from the pits 19 
Bath could be adopted. Upon that principle, 
another meeting was holden of the coating 
and landed interest in thé neighbourhood of 
Bath, the result of which was, a determinas 
tion to apply to Parliament for powers to 
make a Canal, in order that the Coals might 
be conveyed cheaper to Bath than they could . 
without such means; the application, at first 
was objecied to by the principal landed inte- 
rest, until it was explained to them that he 
salvation of the Somersetshire Coal works, in 
the neighbourhood of Bath, depended on that 
meusure being carried into effect, which 
they gave their consent to the measure, and 


‘the Act was applied for in 1794; they sét 
“about making the calculations ia 1793 ; they 
‘were nearly twelve months considering this 
‘business, in order to be fully satisfied of the 
necessity of it before they carried it into effect. 


And that Canal was madg pia. posely tor 
the carriage of Coal ?—Purposely. 

What sum of money was the Comparty 
enabled to raisé’ for the putposes of the Act? 
—In 1794, the Act enabled them to raise first 
£80,000. bat that was found insufficient-; 
they were enabled to raise £40,000. more, 
tnaking together £120,000, 

They have raised the difference between 
£185,000. and £220,980. ; they have bor- 
rowed and owe their ‘Treasurer upwards of 
£11,000, ; they owe at présent very’ cotiside- 
rable sums to their Creditors, and they hate 
applied the whole prodtice of their toinage, © 
amounting to a very cénsiderablé sum, | 
lieve nearly: £40,050. upwards of 630,000. 
I believe, it is; instead of dividin sum 
amongst stheir Propnetors, which ‘under the 
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Act of Parliament they are directed to do. 
What sum has been expended in making 
Canal Kailways and various works connected 
with the Canal ?—Upwards of £220,980. 
There is a trite saying, rather distin- 
guished for truth than elegance, importing 
that “ one-half of the world does not 
know how the other halt lives.” We find 
it applicable to this article ; for though we 
Anew that the opeoing and working of 
coal-mines demanded the assistance of a 
great capital, yet we little thought that a 
perseverance, extended to the length of 
fifty years, was necessary to enable such 
undertakings to become productive. And 
less still did we suppose, that after a long 
patience three or four per ceut. of- profit 
was, sometimes, the whole reward. We 


“Know that in literature, the meed of excel- 


lence is lingering, and long postponed: and 
that the reward of some eminent writers, 
immortality, does not begin till after the 
‘party aspiring to it be dead; but we al- 
ways understood that landed property de- 
manded prompt payment; and a coal 
Mine, opened to benefit great grand chil. 
dren has, in our eyes, the air of a novelty, 
For this reason we shall place first the 
consideration of the capital vested in this 
branch of mining. 

Henry Smith, Esq. a member of the 
@ommittee states, that his grandfather, 
Chauncey Townsend, Esq. opened Col- 
lieries in Glamorgaushire, not far from 
Swansea, in 1750—the pits were deep— 
fire engines were erected —waggon-ways 
were made, &c. These expensive works 


were all done to his hand; yet when 


John Smith, Esq. who married the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Townsend, came into posses- 


‘gion, he was obliged to make yet further 


advances; so that, at his death in 1707, 


“** he was then, of his own proper mo- 
‘Mey, without taking into account any thing 


which had been expended previously to 
his accession, in advance for these col- 
lieries £54,000; and that the whole. of 


his capital invested in this concern was, in 


1797, about £70,000 ;. up to this date, 
zo profit had bee receivedse 

The Committee proceed to ¢xamine Mr. 
Smith and some other petsons on these 
articles, possibly, because the facts were 
little familiar to them. We shall tran- 


-wcribe some parts of their examination. 


I think you have stated that, prior to the 
year 1797, this Colliery in which your fami] 
were embarked, had been an unprofitable 
voncern 
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Has it since that been a profitable concern? 
—It has certainly been a profitable concern 
since that period, that is, that ‘ke tncome hae 
exceeded the current expenditure; bnt de 
with relation to the capital that has been 
sunk upon it, I apprehend an unprofitable 
concern. 

LT apprehend that before that time it did 
not pay interest for the money ?—Certainly 
not; for l believe, op to within two or three 
years of the period of 1797, the expenditure 
was larger than the income every successive 
vear fiom 1750. Upon the capital invested 
in the year 1797, as I have deseribed, I do 
not think the net income of it has been equal 
to the interest of the money at five-per-cent. 

What docs your Coal stand you in per ton 
in bringing it to the market ?—I am incom- 
petent to answer that; it requires a great 
combination of calculation to ascertain that : 
I can say, that for a vast number of years it 
cost a great deal more to ship it than we 
received for it; that latterly 1t has not cost 
so much as we have received for it. Itisa 
question very dificult to answer, for éhere ts 
an immense varirly of expences which are 
incurred, and which are precisely the same 
wheather you bring one ton. of coals, or you 
bring a hundred thousand ; of course, if ove 
ton was sold, the cost price of that would be, 
we willsay £15,000, but if you sell a 
hundred thousand. tons, you divide fifteen 
thousand by a hundred thousand, then you 
will have it. 

The great expence is the fire-engine, the 
roads, the making good falls, and the expence 
of purchasing horses; and there are constant- 
ly going out from every Colliery, large expen- 


ditures for dead works of that nature. 


Mr. Edward Jones, who rents a Col- 
liery from Sir Charles Morgan, at Riska, 
near Newport, gives evidence of a like 
nature. He took his Colliery in 1796. 
He says, 

In the year 1799, I had spent several! 
thousand pounds up to that time, and then 
I took several persons into partnership with 
me. 

What is the amount of the capital that 
youand your partners have embarked in this 
concern ?——Upwards of £60,000 clear of 
any interest ; we have not charged any in- 
terest, becdise we have nothing to pay it 
with. 

Then I may say it has not been productive 
of profit to you?—J¢t has not produced one 
shilling : it has never preduced any thing but 
what has been spent upon the work, in ad 
dition to the capital we have embarked. , 

I believe from the year 1804 to 1809, the 
proceeds of your Colliery have beea very 
short of any profit at all ?—They have never 


gained any thing up to April 1809 ; dor tlie 
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five years’ previous I was desired to give in a 
schedule of our Colliery to the Inspector of 
the income tax, and the produce of the 
Colliery for ‘the five yeas did not pay the 
wages by several thousand pounds. 

We have two steam engines and a large 
water wheel at wotk : we have four inclined 
planes in the whole ; we have also four coal 
pits or shafts in use, from forty to seventy 

ards de’p ; we have three levels in work, 
ach half a mile or thereabouts in length, 
two of these levels arched with mason’s 
work nearly the whole length; we have 


. about three miles of private Rail Road. The 


quantity of coul-we usually raise per day, 
at present exceeds a hundred tons ; perhaps a 
hundred and ten upon an average. We have 


* Spent more than £60,000 without interest 
er profit in any way. 


We add the testimony of John Barna- 
by, Esq. who has a considerable Colliery 
near Pontipool in Monmouthshire. 


What sum of money have you expended 
@n those works?—] speak within compass 
when I say more than £30,000, 

I believed you raised last year about 
£0,000 tons?—Yes, I raised and sold that 
qnantity last year. 

Notwithstanding that large quantity which 
you raised, did it work to a profit?—I did 
not make ¢hree per cent. of my money. 
~ I believe you are obliged to have an in- 
¢lined plane under groaud for the purpose of 


working: your Coal ?—I have an inclined 


plane, nearly, if not quite, a measured mile 
under ground. 

Is not thata very expensive machine ?—It 
3s always expensive. 
_ Have you ever made in any year three per 
¢ent. on your capital?—1 never made any 
profit till within the last three years, and in 


neither of those years have I made three per 


cent. of my money. 

Mr, Bowsher, a gentleman of the law, 

who has resided forty or fifty years on the 
spot, and by means of his professional 
employment, and his attendance on the 
Circuits, could not but have acquired a 
great‘accumulation of knowledge ;—being 
examined, he gives the following testimo- 
Ry. 
Do you undersand that the concerns of the 
Collieries, in the back part of Somersetshire 
jn the vicinity of Bath, and within 14 or 15 
miles of Bath, are in general in a thriving 
condition at present ?—L believe on the 
contrary. 

Do you know any instance of Collieries 
where large sums have been laid oat and no 
zeturns whatever made ?—I have heard 
that in the Riddlington works, there were 


£22,000 or £23,000 sunk and wholly lost, 
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and | have also heard from persons extremely 
conversazt with the Collieries in Somerset. 
shire, that in the aggregate they do not, at 
the present price of Coal, pay their Pros 
prietors five percent. for their money. 

Do you know or have you heard from such 
authority, as amounts nearly to personal 
knowlege, that in the Prince of Wales's 
Colliery, which has been now at work for 
20 or 30 years, that ouly one dividend has 
ever been made of profits ?—I have heard 
so, and I have heard that works sinking 
upon the Prince of Wales's land in Somerset- 
shire have been attended with great loss, and 
that the Company lately on His Royal High- 
ness’s lands, after expending upwards of 
12 or £13,000, have abandoned and given 
up the work. 

If the Somersetshire Collieries should cease 
working, have you any idea how many per- 
sons will be thrown out of employ ?—TI have 
heard that there are upwards of 2,000 work« 
men employed in tle Collieries there, and 
their families depending upon them, I have 
heard, would exceed upwards of 12,000 
people. 

It has come to our knowedge that ma= 
ny trades advance heavy capitals, and wait 
long for returns: but we presume none 
more completely justify the proverb which 
attributes uncertainty to adventure, than 
do these extensive’ (and expensive) specus 
lations in Coal-mines. 

We may be allowed to quit this division 
of our subject, with heartily wishing these 
gentlemen, a greater return for their mo- 
ney speedily. From plantations of timber 
no profit is expected for many years ; 
but the proprietor has at least the pleasure 
of beholding their growth and ornamentat 
appearance : even this gratification can- 
not be boasted of by such znvisidle under 
takings as coal mines. 

We may form some conjecture.on the 
great expences attending a coal mine 
by combining some of the descriptions 
given by the different witnesses, of such 
kinds of works. Richard Bevan, Esq. 
speaking of the Abbey Colliery near 
Neath, says, 

The Colliery upon the Abbey estate, about 
forty-three years ago was worked by means 
of a level, which emptied itself into the River 
Neath, near the Chapel, above the Bridge ; 
a steam engine up above, and one. water- 
wheel, at the least. The Mines there were 
at such a depth that they could not be 
wrought without machinery of that sort. I 
have never known them wrought éxcept'with 
the assistance of steam engines, and other 
— necessary for draining off “the 
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water, and for’ raising up the Coals. Coals 
from the pits were conveyed to the side of the 
River for exportation, vpon what were then 
called- waggon-ways, pretty much of the same 
construction as the present. i 

Waggon ways, believe, are private pro- 
perty, and made at a great expence ?—They 
‘were private property, and made at great ex- 
_ for nune but the best oak would do 

it. On the upper side of the river in the 
parish of Neath, there were also considerable 
works carried on by the late Sir Herbert 
Mackworth; they were worked by means 
of a level carried on a considerable extent of 
ground ; a large steam engine, a watcr engine 
close to that, and another water engine upon 
one of the level pits, all which, from the 
Jength of the veins, I consider to be absolute- 
ly necessary for draining the Colliery and 
raising the Coals; all the Collieries, with the 
‘exception of one or two both in the vale of 
‘Neath and Swansea, which were worked 
previous to the existence of the Canal, were 
obliged to be worked with steam engines and 
other. maehinery, which was attended with 
considerable expence ; one | have always 
understood is 90 fathoms deep, there is 


another of 70 fathoms at least ; all the great 


Collieries upon both lines were, previous to 
the Canal, worked by steam engines. 


‘Concerning the Somersetshire Colliers, 
Mr. Stephens observes, 

The original price of Coal at the first con» 
mencement of Collieries, 50 or 60 years 
ago, was four-pence a bushel, that has been 
saised at different times éwo pennies, making 
‘six-pence in the whole on the bushel. 

Have your Company ever been enabled to 
divide five per cent. by way of interest. or 
profit on the capital expended ?—Never. 

What is the amount of your capital ex- 


pended ?—I suppose upon my works at least 


. 

What distance do you haul the coal from 
the head to the mouth of the pit ?—-Perha 
half-a-mile, full three quarters of a mile in 
one instanee. 

Can ns walk upright in these chan- 

To this Mr. Bowsher adds, 

You have heard no complaint of the price 
of Coals at Bath ?—Yes, when the last 

ya bushel was put on they complained, 

t when the generality of the peaple were 
convinced that ¢/e increased price of ropes, 
candies, timber, and the increased price of 
wages, . were inducements to raise the 
price, and without which they would 
without any Coals, in all probability they 
were satisfied with it. 

At what price per ton is the Somersetshire 
Coal now sold in Bath ?—It is brought to 
the Canal side, and delivered to the wharfs at 
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twenty shillings a ton, but there are other 
expences, the wharfage and carriage of the 
Coal from the Canal to the consumers’ houses; 
so that itis now sent from the Company's 
wharf éo derive no profit whatever from the 
tradé, at fourleen-pence per hundred in the 
winter and /hirteen-pence in the summer. 
J think it necessary to explain why they de- 
rive no profit, is on account of the expences 
of their wharts, agents, waggons, &c. ems 
ploved in carrying out the coals. I beg to 
siate, that it actually costs the Company 
twenty-shillings a ton, without any proft 
added to it at the wharf. 


Certainly the public at large is benefit. 
ed by the competition of different dealers, 
Where monopoly exists the people suffer : 
yet the carrying on ‘of trade to no ad- 
vantage is far from being commendable as 
a pullic policy: and if the immense 
labours and expences now bestowed on 
these undertakings below ground, had 
been employed on the surface, they would 
have yielded more immediate profits to 
the proprietors ; and more stable support 
to the national revenue. 

It will readily be supposed, that where 
competition is so equal, and conducted 
systematically, that a sinall advantage may 
turn the scale of profit and loss, and to 


this attaches the consciousness, if the lat- . 


ter prevail, that the whole of an extensive 


concern becomes useless. Hence various 


endeavours to tempt buyers to deal with 
the coal-wharfs, respectively. Many of 
the coal owners allow a bonus to the 
captains of vessels who purchase their 
cominodity : this bonus is increased by 
the Proprietors of Canals ; who also allow 
a further sum in favour of such coals as 
have been brought down their Canal ;—» 
this makes in all, about 1s. 6d. per ton : 
or it-is given to the captain in the shape of 
* something for the captain to drink ;” 
to the amount of two or three guineas per 
cargo. 

After this explanation, it will oceasion 
no surprise to our readers that the ques- 
tion of the coasting duty paid, or not 
paid, by certain coal mines, should be of 


the greatest importance to Collieries on .- 


the coast. That question was the im- 


mediate occasion of instituting this com. 


mittee. Coals carried coastwise by Sea 
are liable toa duty of 5s. 4d. per ton: 
but coals shipped in a river, and proceed- 
ing up that river, could not be deemed 
“* carried coastwise ty Sea.” It became 
necessary, therefore, to ascertain where 
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the river ended, and the sea began. Na- 
ture knows nothing of. political dis- 
tinctions entitling to exemptions, within 
the compass of a few yards or rods of 
measurement; yet such a line must be 
drawn for the purposes of regulation. 
A Port must have certain boundaries : 
how else shall it be determined whether 
vessels are atrived in Port ?—yet this is 
necessary ;— else to what unsettled per- 
plexities would it subject the whole of 
that prodigious adventure connected with 
the Marine Insurance of Britain ?* The 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Port, 
isof importance, also, for purposes of 
public justice; and the officers of the 
Port ought to be at no loss to identify the 
extent of their authority. Now, it hap- 
pens, that the entrance of the Port of 
Bristol, on the Severn, is marked by two 
small islands called the Holms; on one 
of which is the Light House : to the east 
of these islands is the River Severn ; to 
the west of these islands is the Severn Sea, 
It follows, that the Collieries which fur- 
nish coal to be shipped at Newport, east 
of the Holms, can send it to Bristol, a 
large city, and affording a certain market, 
exerapt from the Sea duties; while 
Cardiff, [of which port Newport is a 
member] a mile perhaps to the westward 
of the Holms (and a fortiort all other 
ports or mines, still further westward) 
must pay. 5s, 4d. per ton. That the 
western ports should petition to be re- 
lieved from this onus, and to be allowed 
to participate in the trade to Bristol is not 
at all wonderful :—that the eastern ports, 
though their immediate neighbours by 
land, should oppose this concession, and 
remonstrate against it, is but natural. 
Who can blame either party? A still 
nicer line at demarcation affects the port 
of Bridgewater on the opposite shore of 
the Severn. It is so very nearly due 
South of Newport, that vessels can make 
their passage to it at certain times of the 
tide, by keeping eas¢ of the Holms ; and 


these by sailing in the river avoid being. 


chargeable with the Sea duty on their 
cargo ; -but the passage to the westward 
of the Holms, being much the best, and 
at all times, it is scarcely credible that 
every captain bound from Newport to 
Bridgewater, should in all winds and 
weather, respect with extreme accuracy 


© Compare Panorama, Val. VIII. p. 595. 


the distinction between the Severn River, . 


and the Severn Sea. Such are the geo- 
graphical niceties discovered by traffic, 
and such the precision to which Acts of 
Parliament bind the interested ! 


When dealers cannot obtain privileges 


they will endeavour to make them: Coal, . 


if sent by Sea, pays a duty of 5s. 4d. 5 


coal, understood to be only ¢wo inches in 
diameter, pays but 1s. Qd.: workmen, 
are therefore employed to break the coal 
down to this size, in order that it may 
become subject to the culm duty only. 
Yet often, so it happens, that the lazy 
dogs engaged in this labour—without the 
smallest intention of defrauding the re- 
venue,—No ! no!—but merely from fae 


or twelve inches, or more, to remain une | 


broken, and half a cargo cf this goes to 
Sea, under the appellation of culm : but, 
when arrived at the place of delivery, it 
is picked out, and secured from detection 


and depredation. By this ingenuity the | 


sagacity of Solomon himself is foiled ; 
and a Proverb which claims him for its 
author is absolutely retroverted: “ It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the sed/er ; but 
when he has got it safely away, then he 
rejoiceth,” 

It will naturally be supposed that when 
the object of this petition to one branch of 


the legislature was to solicit a kind of © 
redress almost verging on the nature of | 


compassion, that the evidences and the 
cases to which they spoke would be see 
lected. If there be any gentlemen who ere 
making after a few Years, ten or twenty 
per cent. of their money, they would be 


left to enjoy their good fortune at home. - 
Tt will be understood, that these western , 
ports on the Severn, supplied the oppo- | 


site coast of Ireland with coals ; and many 
| adjacencies : — although certainly under. 
the liability to the coasting duty. 


In a certain Company of the City. of 
London, it is customary to lay or rather, — 


load the expence of their annual dinners, 


of which the whole Company partakes, to 


the charge of ‘the small number of in- 
dividuals who are pitched upon to act as 


though they be, are never to be caught 
with a good coat on their backs, ora 


guinea in their pookets; but with 
14 


but culm, i. e. the small pieces of this. 


tigue and reluctance, suffer pieces of ten - 


stewards : the consequence is, that when - 
the time for selecting these masters of the _ 
festival arrives, the knowing ones, wealthy, 
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begotten countenances, and famine ca- 
ri¢atured in their faces, they obey the 
invitation from the Hall; darned hose, 
shabby inexpressibles, greasy hats, patch- 
ed shirts, and naked elbows, are the 
oder of the day! — “they serve 
as Stewards! Alas, they have the most 


hearty goodwill— but poverty — sheer | 


poverty ! interposes an absolute impos- 
sibility ! they can only wish they were 
able '—and besides, they have met with 
this, and the other, misfortune!’ The 
worse they describe their case, the better 
they fare. Something of a similar spirit 
has led these rival coal dealers to make— 
not the d¢est—but the worst of their 


cases: and to plead losses and crosses, 


— and deductions, difficulties and 
distresses, in number and amount, suffi- 
cignt it might be thought to deter a 
mortal of this sublunary world from all 
subterranean undertakings. Yet so it is, 
that were these proprietors inclined to 
sell, numbers stand ready to buy: and 
coal mines are opening every day, in this 
very neighbourhood, tiotwithstanding the 
discouragemenuts reported by those who 
faifly athim, that they cannot sell their 
coals when ther have raised them, Spe- 
cufators even go from London to setile io 
these regious of mines, and eraploy their 
time, their ‘alents, aud their capital in 
these unprofitable ! concerns. 

Never sufely, has this earth beheld 
times so patriotic as the present, and a 
pebple so liberal in parting with their 
money, as in our speculation-loving 
cofintrynien and contemporaries. O, that 
Cesar and Agricola, and Suetonius, could 
rise from their dread abodes, and behold 
this country as it mow ranks among the 
nations of the Globe! What delight 
would their remarks and astopishment 
awaken in every truly British Heart ! 
N6 longer would they term the natives of 
the United Kingdom “ Barbarians ; ” no 
longer would they deem it banishment to 
be ‘ordered to Britain; they would find 
iaiprovements of which they had no con- 
€eption, united to activity, energy, and 
wealth, surpassing their belief. 

It is barely within our conception to 
jmagine with what rapture those heroes 
would ccntemplate that mighty agent the 
steam engine ; actuated by a little water 
impelled by the force of fire !—what 
rivers it raises and discharges from ex- 
tensive éxcavations below ground, with 
what fidelity, precision and perseverance 


223} Report-from Committee of Hon. House of Conimons, 


it performs its duty ;—incessantly active, 
night and day !—Could they further ex- 
amine the tackle, the machinery, the 
descents, the rail roads, the waggon ways, 
the inclined planes, the long canals at- 
tendants on such undertakings as we have 


been considering, would they believe. 


themselves to bein the same island—in 
the same world ?—if any thing be want- 
ing to complete their astonishment, shew 
them the extent, the connections, the 
population, the management, and the 
expences of a British Coat Mive! 

When we see all parts of our island 
intent on opening mines of coal, we are 
naturally led to look back to times when 
this fossil, though known, was not in 
general use, either for household purposes, 
or for supplying a motive power to our 
manufactories. Perhaps it owes more to 
the fortunate discovery by Capt. Savery of 
the principle of the steam engine, than 
is usually adverted to. Coal was cer- 
tainly known in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; but we cannot trace 
it in the twelfth century. fo the Leges 
Burgorum, ewacted about A.D. 1146, 
privilege is granted to those who bring 
wood, turf, and peat, as fuel, into 
boroughs; but coal is not mentioned. 
Yei, in 1234, Henry ITI. renewed a 
charter, granted by his father, to the 
inhabitants of Newcastle ; and in this 
instrument he grants licence to dig coal, 
on payment of £100, a year. This is 
the earliest mention made of coal in this 
island. In the reign of Charles L. it was 
brought into common use; but preju- 
dices ran high against it long after; when 
Mr. Evelyn published his Fumifugium ; 
or, Suggestions for banishing Coal Smoke 
from the City of London, 

Since the power of the steam engine 
has been applied to produce almost all 
kinds of movement in machines to di- 
minish labour, coal has risen in conse- 
quence ; and now were it possible sud- 
denly to deprive us of this fossil, there is 
scarcely a branch of our industry thaz 
would not stand still. 

Coals are sought for on the Continent 
with great avidity. There are many 
miucs ; but the kind is rarely excellent ; 
and the supply is seldom abundant: 
Perhaps too the immense capital required 
to work coal mines is ane reason why 
extensive specniaiicns in such adtentures 
are chiefly confined te Britain. 
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Humboldt’s Political Essays on New Spain. 
[Concluded from page 52.] 


Very little foresight was necessary 
to authorize our opinion, that the colonies 
of New Spain were ripe for separation 
from the parent state, as suggested in the 
former part of this article. It is not, 
therefore, as claiming much credit for 
sagacity, that we introduce the continua- 
tion of this subject, by remarking, that, 
since our last publication, intelligence has 
arrived, of Mexico, with its provinces, 
generally, having assumed the character of 
independence. This event was to be ex- 
pected. Whether it will issue in such 
an entire separation of interests from 
Old Spain, as too often converts old 
friends into new enemies, cannot, at 
present, be determined. Many are the 
questions which may arise in conseqhence 
of such a revolution. For instance, as to 
religion.—Being Catholics, will the Mexi- 
eans retain their subjection to the Head 


of the Catholic Church? will the Head |. 


of the Catholic Church continue to bestow 
his apostolic benediction on revolters from 
their natural sovereign, His most Catholic 
Majesty? Great was the traffic, formerly, 
in this country, in religious articles, bulls, 
indulgences, pardons, rosaries, girdles, &c. 
but this source of wealth to the Popedom, 
must now fail. Not much can the Penin- 
sula afford to expend at Rome, for such 
purchases ; and still less will the fervour 
of religious zeal, after a while, induce 
the Mexicans to remit for that purpose. 

As to the political condition of the in- 
habitants, it should seem, that no great 
energy has been of late transmitted from 
the sovereign in Europe to his subjects in 
the New World. The wisdom that 
emanated from the court of Madrid was 
not prodigious ; and the vigor of admin- 
istration, was not superior, in degree, to 
what the country to be governed might 
Kave afforded. The mass of the people 
will feel no loss when the European 
parent is divested of the supremacy 
over them. Whether they will be sen- 
sibly gainers by the change, must, with 
many other enquiries, be referred to the 
decision of time. 

We avail ourselves of M. de Humboldt’s 
words to state, that Old “ Spain is five 


times smaller than Mexico.” [We do not’ 


approve of this mode of stating the pro- 
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_what commerce collects from the rest 


(226° 
portion: the translator should have said, 
“* Mexico is five times larger than Spain.] 
‘* Should no unforeseen misfortunes oc- 
cur, we may reckon that, in Jess than a 
century, the population of New Spain 
will equal that of the mother country.” 
At present, the population of Mexico is 
almost equal to that of the United States 
of America. Our traveller thus compares 
these two countries. 


If the political force of two states depend 
ed solely on the space which they occupy on. 
the globe, and on the number of their inha- 
bitants; if the nature of the soil, the confi- 
guration of the coast; and if the climate, 
the energy of the nation, and above all the 
degree of perfection of its social institutions,’ 
were not the principal elements of this grand: 
dynamical calculation, the kingdom of New 
Spain might, at present, be placed in opposie 
tion to the confederation of the American 
republics. Both Jabour mnder the inconyes 
nience ofan unequally distributed population 
but that of the United States, though in a 
soil and climate less favoured by nature, aug- 
ments with an infinitely greater’ rapidity. 
Neither does it comprehend, like the Mexi- 
can population, nearly two millions and a 
halfof aborigines. ‘These Indians, degraded 
by the despotism of the ancient Aztec soves 
reigns, and by the vexations of the first can- 
querors, though protected by the Spanish 
laws, wise and humane in general, enjoy 
very litle, however, of this protection, from 
the great distance of the supreme authority: 
The kingdom of New Spain has one decided 
advantage over the United States. ‘The num- 
ber of slaves there, either Africans or of 
mixed race, is almost nothing; an advantage 
which the European colonists have only begun 
rightly to appreciate since the tragical events 
of the revolution of St. Domingo. So true 
it is, that the fear of physical evils acts more 
powerfully than moral considerations on the 
trae interests of society, or the principles of 
philanthropy and of justice, so often the 
theme of the parliament, the. constituent 
assembly and the works of the philosophers, 

When reporting on Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
map of these provinces (copied mostly 
from M. de H.) we suggested the possi- 
bility that, hereafter, the sceptre of do- 
minion, over both east and west, might’ 
be held by a sovereign of Mexico. The 
Baron enables us to add, that ‘a King 
of Spain, resident in the capital of 
Mexico, might tranamit his orders in five 
weeks to the Peninsula in Europe, and-in 
six weeks to the Phillippine Islands in 
Asia.” He might raise in his kingdom 
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of the globe : sugar, cochineal, cacao, cot- 
ton, coffee, wheat, hemp, flax, silk, oils, 
and wine. Metals of all kinds, not ex- 
cepting quicksilver: superb timber, with 
various requisites for the support of ma- 
rine power, The eastern coast, never- 
theless, is ill provided with ports: for 
Vera Cruz, which is one of the best now 
used, is merely a bad anchorage, between 
dangerous shallows. It is well known, that 
the project of a canal, cut across the 
isthmus, tounite the two seas, has Jong 
beeh contemplated with interest in Eu- 
rope ; and we remember to have seen a 
private memorial addressed to the King 
of France, the burden of which was, the 
dread entertained by the French states- 
men, lest England should obtain posses- 
gion of this territory, by permission 
of Spain; should form a canal, and, 
thereby, obtain facilities for commerce in 
the South Sea; against which, all the 
mayy of France might in vain attempt to 
oppose effectual obstacles. M. de H. 
examines the feasibility of this scheme; 
and describes the localities of nine differ- 
ent points, on which it has been proposed 
to be executed; stating the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. There is no 
present appearance, favourable to the ex- 
ecution of such a plan, which leads us to 
investigate further the character of this 


proposal. 


The elevations above the level of the. 


sea, which distinguish the provinces of 
New Spain, are known, among the in- 
habitants, under three appellations. The 
first-is the Tierras Calientes: the sultry 
districts: these produce abundance of 
sugar, indigo, cotton, and bananas: but 
they'are visited by the yellow fever: yet 
impetuous winds, from October to March, 
cool the air to 60° of Fahrenheit at Vera 
Cruz; at the Havannah to 32°, 

Rising on the Cordilleras, we come to 
the Tierras Templadas, the temperate 
region; about 4,000 or 5,000 fect above 
the level of the sea; the mean heat of 
the whole year is from 68° to 70°: and 
it seldom varies more than eight or ten 
degrees. But to this height the clouds 
ascend; thick fogs, therefore, are fre- 
quently their envelope :—but when this 
country is free from them it is a delightful 

jon. 

The third elevation is the Tierras Frias, 
the. cold districts: rising from 7,000 to 
$,000 feet, or more. The mean tempe- 
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rature is under 62°. At Mexico the ther- 
‘mometer has been known to fall several 
‘degrees below the freezing point. Still 
higher elevations have winters propor 
tionately rode ; with snow, ice, and other 
atmospheric phenomena. It would be 
worthy of some intelligent naturalist to 


tions under the torrid zone, which, rising 
in height, increase in rigour; and those 
countries, northward and southward, of 
which the winters are more severe as we 
advance towards the Poles. Supposing 


the earth to be depressed at the poles, it 
_is fair to ask Wether the elevation of one 
| country produces effects analogous to the 
| depression of the other? and to infer, 
| that nature has more than one way of 
| producing the same effects. 

The heights at which the precious 
' metals are found, deserve our attention. 


A remarkable advantage for the progress of 
_ national industry arises from the height at 
_which nature, in New Spain, has deposited 
the precious metals. In Peru the most con- 
siderable silver mines, those of Potosi, Pasco, 
_and Chota, are immensely elevated very near 
the region of perpetual snow. In worki 
them, men, provisions, and catile must a 
be brought from a distance. Cities situated 
‘in plains, where water freezes the whole 
year round, and where trees never vegetate, 
_ can hardly be an attractive abode. Nothing 
can determine a free-man to abandon the de- 
licious climate of the vallies to insulate him- 
self on the top of the Andes but the hope of 
amassing wealth. But in Mexico, the 
richest seams of silver, those of Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas, Tasco, and Real del Monte, are. 
in moderate elevations of from 1700 to 2000 
metres.* The mines are surrounded with 
cultivated fields, towns, and villages; the 
‘neighbouring summits are crowned with 
forests; and every thing facilitates the acqui-. 
sition of this subterraneous wealth. ~ 


gestions on the mines. 


The working, of the mines has long been’ 
regarded as one of the principal causes of the 
of America. It will ‘be diffi-- 
cult to call in question, that at the first epoch 
of the conquest, and even in the seventeenth 
century, many Indians peristied from the 
excessive labour to which they were com- 
pelled in the mines. They perished without’ 
posterity, as thousands of African slaves: 
annually oe in the West Indian plantati-. 
ons from fatigue, defective nourishment, and 
want of sleep. In Peru, at least in the most. 


* From 5576 to 6561 feet. 
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form a comparison between these grada- 


Our author drops many interesting sug-. __ 
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southern part, the country is depopulated by 
the mines, because the barbarous law of the 
mita is yet in existence, which compels the 
Indians to remove from their homes into 
distant previnces, where hands are wanted 
for extracting the subterraneows wealth. But 
it is not so much the labour as the sudden 
change of climate, which renders the mita 
so pernicious to the health of the Indians. 
This race of men have not the flexibility of 
organization for which the Europeans are 
so eminently distinguished. The health of 
a copper-coloured man suffers infinitely when 
he is transported from a warm to a cold cli- 
mate, particularly when he is forced to descend 
from the elevation of the Cordillera into 
those narrow and humid vallies, where al! the 
miasmata of the neighbouring regions appear 
to he deposited. 

In the kingdom of yd Spain, at least 
within the last thirty or forty years, the la- 
bour of the mines is free ; and there remains 
no trace of the mita, though a justly cele- 
brated author* has advanced the contrary, 
No where does the lower people enjoy in 
greater security the fruit of their labour, 
than in the mines of Mexico; no law forces 
the Indian to choose this. species of labour, 
or.to prefer one mine to another; and when 
he is displeased with the proprietor of the 
miné, he may offer his services to another 
master, who may pay, perhaps, more regu. 
larly. These unquestionable facts are very litile 
known in Earope. The number of persons 
employed iu subterraneous operations, who 
are divided into several classes (Barenadores, 
Faeneros, Tenaterus, Bareteros), does not 
exceed, in the whole kingdom of New 
Spain, 28 or 30,000. Hence there is not 
more than ;}, of the whole population im- 
mediately employed in the mines. — : 

The mortality among the miners of Mexico 
is not much greater than what is observed 
among the other classes. We may easily be 
convinced of this, by examining the bills of 
mortality in the different parishes of Guanax- 
uato and Zacatecas. This is a phenomenon, 
so much the more remarkable, as the miner 
in several of these mines, is exposed to a tem- 

rature 6° above the mean temperatures of 

amaica and Pondicherry.t 1 found the cen- 


tigrade thermometer at 34°} at the bottom of 


the mine of nqgey (en los planes), a 
perpendicular depth of 513 metres, while at 
2 eta of the pit,.in the open air, the 
same thermometer sinks in winter to 4° or 5°§ 
above 0, The Mexican miner is, conze- 
quently, exposed to a change of temperature 


ra Roberison, History of America, vol. ii. 
P+ Nearly 11° Fahrenheit; 


93° Fabrenheit. 
39° or 41° Fahrenhejt, 


of more than 30°.* But this enormous heat 
of the Valenciana mihe is not the eflect of 
a great number of men and lights collected 
into a small space; it is much more owing 
to local and geological causes, which we shal] 
afterwards examine. 

It is curious to observe how the Mestizoes 
and Indians employed in carrying minerals 
on their back, who go by the name of 
Tenateros, remain continually loaded for six 
hours with a weight of from 225 to 350 
and constantly exposed to a very 
igh temperature, ascending eight of sem 
times successively, withoat intermission, 
stairs of 1800 steps. ‘Lhe appeatanee of these 
robust and laborious men would have operated 
a change in the opinions of the Raynals and, 
Pauws, and a number of other authors, 
however estimable in other respects, who 
have been pleased to declaim against the 


degeneracy of our species inthe torrid zone. 


This occupation of Tenatefos is accounted 
unhealthy, if they enter more than three 
times a week into the mines. But the 
labour which ruins most rapidly the robustest 
constitutions isthat of the Barenadores, who 
blow up the rock with powder. ‘These men 
rarely pass the age of 35, if from a thirst of 
gaio they continue their severe labour for the’ 
whole week. They generally pass no more 
than five or six years at this occupation, and 
then betake themselves to other employments 
less injurious to health. 
From five to six thousand 
ployed ia the amalgamation of the minerals, 
or the preparatory labour. A great nuinber 
of these indviduals pass their lives in walking 
barefooted over heaps of brayed metal, mois- 
tened and mixed’ with snurlate of soda, 
phate of iron, and oxid of mercury, by the 
contact of the atmospheric air and the solar 


rays. It is a remarkable phenomenon to see” 


these men enjoy the most perfect health. 
The physicians, who practise in places where 
there are mines, unanimously assert, that the! 


nervous affections, which might be attri-, 


buted to the effect of an absorption of oxid 
of mercury, very rarely occur. At Guanaxe 
uato part of the inhabitants drink the very 


water in which the amalgamation has been’ 
purified (agua de /avaderos) without feeling’ 


any injury from it. This fact has of 


struck Europeans, not intimately acquainted | 
with the principles of chemisiry. The water - 


is, at first, of a greyish-blue colour, and 
contains in suspension black oxid of mere 
cury, and small globules of native mercury, 
and amalgamation of silver. This metallic 
mixture gradually precipitates, and the water 
becomes limpid. te can neither dissolve the 


oxid of mercury nor the muriate of mer- 
cury, which is one of the most inseluble salts 
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which we know, The mules are very fond 
of this, water, because it contains a little 
muriate of soda in dissolution, 

We shall now direct our attention to 
the character and condition of the Indians, 
generally, a trace of men, in our opinion, 
such more injured than our author seems 

illing to allow. Nevertheless, whether 
Sher have cause to rejoice in the’ prospect 
of a political revolution, we canpot pre- 
tend todetermine. Happy should we be 
did circumstances allow us to flatter our- 
‘selves that that portion of the human race 
whieh is appointed to inhabit these coun- 
tries, would benefit, as we wish them, by 
stch‘an occurrence. The following ex- 
tracts Contain matter of mingled gratifica- 
tion.and sorrow: that Mexico should have 
taken so small a share in the slave trade, 
we rejoice; but, to see wars maintained 
by Céristian missionaries, is much more 


afflictive than the contemplation of those 


scenes of distress which Africa was for- 
meérly compelled to witness almost in- 
eessantly. 

‘The kingdom of New Spain is, of all the 
European colonies under the torrid zone, that 
in which there are the fewest negroes. We 
may almost say that there are no slaves. We 
may go through the whole city of Mexico 
without seeing a black countenance. The 
Service of no house is cartied on with slaves. 
In this point of view especially, Mexico 
preseyts a singular contrast to the Havanah, 
Lima, ‘and Caraecas. From exact informa- 
tion procured by those employed in the enu- 
meration of 1793, it appears that in all New 
Spain there are not six thousand negroes, and 
not more than pine er ten thousacd slaves, 
of whom the greatest number belong to the 
poris of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, or the 
warm regious of the coast (lerras calientes ). 
The slaves are four times more numerous in 
the capifania general of Caraccas, which 
does not contain the sixth part of the popu- 
lation of Mexico. The negroes of Jamaica 
-ate to those of New Spain in the proportion 
of 250 to 1! In the West India’ islands, 
Peru, -and even Caraceas, the progress of 
agriculture and industry in general depends 
on the augmentation of negroes. In the 
island of Cuba, for example, where the 
annual exportation of sugar has risen in 
twelve years from 400,000 to 1,000,000 
quinials, between 1792 and 1803 nearly 
55,000 ® slaves have been introduced. But 


According to the custom-house reports 
of the Havanah, of which I possess a copy, 
fhe introduction of negroes, from 1799 to 


1803, was 34,500, of whom 7 percent. dice 


anuually. 
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in Mexico the increase of colonial prosperity 
is nowise occasioned by a more active slave 
trade, It is mot above twenty years since 
Mexican sugar was known in Europe ; Vera 
Cruz, at present, exports more than 120,000 
quintals; and yet the progress of sugar cul- 
tivation which has taken piace in New Spain 
since the revolutionof $i. Domingo has not 
perceptibly. increased the number of slaves, 
Of the 74,000 negroes annually furnished by 
Africa to the equinoxial regions of America 
and Asia, and which areworth in the co- 
lonies the sum of 111,000,000 franes*, not 


above 100 land on the coast of Mexico. 


By the laws there can be no Indian’ slaves 
in the Spanish colonies ; and yet by a sin- 
ular abuse, two species of wars very dif. 
eat in appearance give fise to a state very 
much like that of the African slave. ‘The 


‘missionary monks of South America make 


from tiie to time incursions into the coun. 
tries possessed by peaceable tribes of Indians, 
whom they call savages (Indios bravos), be~ 
cause they have not learned to make the sign 
‘of the cross like the equally naked Indians of 
the missions (Indios reducidos). In these 


| nocturnal incursions, dictated by the most 


culpable fanaticism, ¢hey lay hold of alt 
whom they can surprise, especially children, 
women, andoldmen, They scparate with- 
out pity children from their mothers, lest 
they should concert together as to the means 
of escape. The monk who is chief of this 
expedition distributes the young people among 
the Indians of his mission who have the most 
contributed to the success of the Eutrados. 
On the Orinoco, and on the banks of the 
Portuguese Rio Negro, these prisoners bear 
the name of Pot/os; and they are treated 
like slaves till they are of an age to marry. 
The desire of havihg Poitos and making 
them work for eight or ten years, induces the 
Indians of the missions to excite the monks 
to these incursions, which the bishops" have 
generally had ihe good seuse to blame, as the 
means of attaching odiuar to religion and fits 
ministers. In Mexico the prisoners taken in 
the petty warlare which is carried on almost 
without interruption. on the frontiers of the 
provincias inderngs experience a much more 
unhappy fate than the Poitos, ‘They are 
generally of the nation of tne Mecos or Apa- 
ches, and they are dragged to Mexico, where 
they languish in the dungeons of a correction- 
house (la Kordada). ‘Their ferocity is in- 
creased by solitute and despair. Transported 
to Vera Cruz and the island of Cuba, they 
soon perish, like every ‘savage Indian ree 
Pasi from the high table-land into the 
lower, and consequently ‘hotter regions. 
These Mecos prisoners sometimes break from 
their dungeons, and commit the most atro- 
cious cruelties in the surrounding copntries. 
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Itis high time that the government interest- 
‘ed itselfin these unfortunate persons, whase 
number is small, and their situation so much 
the easier to be ameliorated. 

What is the condition of the Indians 

already under the Spanish government, 
we learn. from our author in different 
parts of his work. 
_ The Indians, or copper-coloured race, are 
rarely to be found in the north of New 
Spain, and are hardly to be met with in ‘the 
provincias internas. History gives us several 
causes for this phenomenon. When the 
Spaniards made the conquest of Mexico, they 
found very few inhabitants in the countries 
situated beyond the parallel of 20°. These 
provinces were the abode of the Chichimecks 
and Otomites, two pastoral nations, of whom 
thin hordes were scattered over a vast terri- 
tory. Agricultare and civilization, as we 
have already observed, were corfcenuated in 
the plains south of the river of Santiago, 
especially between the valley of Mexico and 
the province of Oaxaca. 

From the 7th to the 13th century, popu- 
Jation seems in general to have continually 
flowed towards the south. From the regions 
situated to the north of the Rio Gila issued 
forth those warlike nations who successively 
inundated the country of Anahuac. We are 
ignorant whether that was their primitive 
country, or whether they came originally 
from Asia or the north-west coast of Ametica, 
and traversed the savannas of Nabajoa and 
Moggi, arrive at the Rig Gila. The 
hieroglyphical tables of the Aztecs have 
transmitted to us the memory of the princi- 
pal epochs of the great migrations among the 
Americaus. This. migration bears some 
analogy to that which, ia the filth century, 
plunged Europe in a state of barbarism, of 
which we yet fet! the fatal effects in many 
of our social institutions. © However, the 
people who traversed Mexico left behind 
them traces of cultivation and civilization. 
The Toultecs appeared, first, in the year 
648, the Chichimecks: in 1370, the Na- 
hualtecs in 1178, the Acolhues and Aztecs 
in'1196. The Toultecs introduced the cul- 
tivation of maize and cotton; they built 
cities, made roads, and constructed those great 
pyramids which are yet a‘mired, and of 
which the faces are very accurately laid out. 
“They knew the use of hieroglyphical paint- 
ings; they could found metals, and cut the 
-hardest stones; and they had a solar year 
perfect ihan that’ of the Greeks and 
Romans. The form of their government 
indicated that they were the descendants of 
a people who had experienced great vicissi- 
tudes in their Social state. But where is the 
source of that cultivation? where is the 


country from which the Toultets and Mexi- 
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| have the ‘appearanee of true Mestizoes. 
| these tribes have never mingled with Euro- 
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The Indians of New Spain bear a general 
resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, 
Florida, Peru, and Brasil. They have the 
same swarthy and copper colour, flat and 
smooth hair, smail beard, squat body, Jong 
eye, with the corner directed upwards towards 
the temples, prominent cheek bones, thick 
lips, aud an expression of gentleness in the 
mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloottty 
and severe look. Che American race, after 
the hyperborean race, is the least numerous 5 
but it eecupies the greatest space on the 
globe. Qvera million and a balf of square 
leagues, from the ‘Yerra del Fuego islands to 
the River St. Laurence and Baring’s Strits, 
we are struck, at the first glance, with’ the 
general resemblance in the features of the 
inhabitants. We think we perceive that they 
all descend from the same stock, notwith- 
standing the enormous diversity of language 
which separates them from one another. 

In the forests of Guiana, especially neat 
the sources of the Orinoco, are several tribes 
of a whitish complexion, the Guaicas, Gua- 
jaribs, and Arigues, of whom several -robust 
individuals, exhibiting no sympton of the 
asthenical malady which characterises albinos, 


Yet 


peans, and are surrounded with other tribes 
of a dark brown hue. 

The Mexican Indians, when we consider 
thein en masse, cfier a picture of extreme 
misery. Banished into the most barren 
districts, and indolent from nature, and 
more still from their political situation, tHe 
natives live only from baud to mouth. We 
should seek almost in vain among them fer 
individuals who enjoy any thing like a certain 
mediocrity of fortune. Lnstead, however, of 
a. comfortable independency, we find a few 
families whose fortane appears so much the 
more colossal, as we least expect it among 
the lowest class of the people. In the in- 
tendancies of Oaxaca and Valladolid, in the 
valley of Toluca, and especially in the ens 
virons of the great city of la Puebla de ls 
Angeles, we tind several Indians, who, un 
der .an appearance of poverty, conceal congi- 
derable wealth. When 1 visited the small 
city of Cholula, an old Indian woman wes 
buried there, who left to her children plane 
tations of magney (agave) worth more than 
360,000 francs.* These plantations are ibe 
vineyards ‘and sole wealth of the country, 
However there are no caciques at Cholula ; 
and the Indians there are ali tributary, arid 
distinguished for their great sobriety and their 
gentle and peaceable manners. “‘Themanners 
of the Cholulats exhibit a-singular contrast 


* £15,000 sterling. 
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to those of their neighbours of Tlascala, of 
whom a great number pretend to be the de- 
scendants of the highest titled nobility, and 
who increase their poverty by a litigious dis- 
position and a restless and turbulent turn of 
mind. Among the most wealthy Indian 
families at Cholula, are the Axcoilan, the 
Sarinientos, Romeros; at 
the Sochipiliecatl; and, especially, the Te- 
cuanouegues in the village de los Reyes. 
Each of these families possess a capital of 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 of livres.* They 
enjoy, as we have already stated, great con- 
sideration among the tributary Indians ; but 
i generally go barefooted, and covered 
with a Mexican tunic of coarse texture and a 
brown colour, approaching to black, in the 
same way as the very lowest of the Indians 
are usually dressed. 


Of negroes this country contains very 
few: of creoles it contains many; and 
these, we conjecture, are destined to 
become the ruling powers, when the 
convulsive struggle is over. From these 
extracts our readers may form their opi- 
nion on the contents of this work. It 
would have been, at any time, an ac- 
cession to our stock of information ; but 
‘the present moment imparts to it an im- 
portance in which it is altogether unri- 
valled. The sabject has never been so 
‘scientifically treated. But the present 
‘volumes do not contain the natural history, 
or other philosophical illustrations: they 
ate to be sought elsewhere. 

If. we were criticising the labours of 
a tragslator who had been allowed full 
deisure to execute his task, and revise it 
with diligence, we should think it our 
duty to complain’ of many offences 
against propriety, which occur in these 
wolumes: but it seems that haste has 
Momineered over talent on this occasion. 
We know not whether to censure with 
severity the translator who undertakes 
more than he can perform, or to wish 
-Bim a greater allowance of time on the 
‘Pext occasion: but of this we are cer- 
4ain, that maugre the commands of his 
master the bookseller, his labour would 
have been more honourable to his abilities 
had he carefully re-inspected it, before it 
was committed to the press. The plates 
annexed to this edition, equally bear 
marks.of hurry : those who have seen the 
originals will bestow but moderate com- 
mendation on.these translations. 
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Brief Remarks on the Character and 
Composition of the Russian Army, anda 
Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland in the 
years 1806 and 1807. By Sir Robeit 
Wilson, Aid-de-Camp to the King; 
Knight of the Military Order of Maria 
Theresa, &c. &e. &c. London, 1810. 
Egerton, Whitehall. 41o Pp. 276. Price 
#1 6d. With maps, &c, 
consideration which Russia 
merits as a Eurdpean power, is a point 
in politics not actually determined, Her 
characteristics are numerous and unassi« 
milatiag :—an empire of almost boundless 
extent with resources comparatively fee~ 
ble ; a polished court and a seini-barbarous 
people; a European capital and an 
Asiatic nation. The Czar Peter atrempt- 
ed rather to imitate the manners of his 
neighbours, than to civilize his uninform- 
ed subjects by instruction ; he strove to 
introduce luxury with the embellishments 
of social life, into a country totally unac- 
quainted with those arts which must al- 
ways prepare the way for a more en- 
lightened intercourse. He believed that 
commerce would hasten that improves 
ment which he so earnestly desired; but 
he formed an erroneous estimate of the 


nature and influence of commerce. 


Commerce can thrive only among free 
and industrious nations; nations which 
possess labour rather than natural com- 
modities ; aud who, like the Venetians, 
the Genoese, the Hollanders, and the 
Americans, submit to be: the carriers of 
the produce of distant countries; or else’ 
like the English, confer a new value on. 
their imports, by means of the ingenuity 
of their manufacture. However rich a 
country may be in internal produce, de« 
sirable among foreign purchasers, yet. 
such a country never becomes actively 
commercial; and her ports will be in- 
habited by aliens and by the factors of 
foreign merchants, more than by ber 
natives. 
much for Russians, as for the merchants. 
of Germany and England; and the Em-. 
peror of Russia has little other claims. to 
the rank of a European-power, than 
what he derives from the possession of an. 
unhealthy town in the marshes of the 
Neva; to which the traders of different 
nations are invited by the liberalities of 


fs mercantile inducements. There ine 


Petersburg was built so. 
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deed a medley of luxurious habits pre- 
vails. The tasteless extravagancies of 
wealth, the splendid absurdities of pride 
and ignorance, and the low debaucheries 
of commercial clerks and travellers, aie 
the first fruits of that refinement which 
is denominated the “ civilization of Rus- 
sia.” The rest of those extensive do- 
mains which acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the Moscovite crown, continue in a 
state of torpid, hitherto immutable, bar- 
barity; or, if the interior of the empire 
has received any impression from this 
inlet of foreign manners, it is that the 
Boyard, in his desire to possess the new 
gratifications set before him by the im- 
ports of commerce, becomes more urgent- 
ly oppressive upon: those beneath him, 
and more painfully rivets the bondage of 
his slaves by the increase of his necessities, 

There are situations in which an 
eye-witness is not unquestionable evi- 
dence: his position may be such as to 
afford him but a partial view of the object 
he wishes to describe; and like the 
knights in the fable, he may be ready to 
contend, that the image before him is 
composed of silver or brass, according as 
he happens to be placed before or behind 
it. Sir Robert Wilson accompanied the 
Russian army during the campaigns of 
1806-7. He found the. officers brave, 
the men intrepid and obedient ; he there- 
fore imbibes ‘‘ a great,. an inalienable at- 
tachment to the Russian nation; and is 
induced to attempt the vindication of a 
brave people, while his feehngs are 
awakened by the perusal “ of a French 
extra-official narrative of the campaigns 
of 1806 and 1807, and a late British 
publication on the character, customs and 
manners of Russia, with a review of that 
work.” But the description of a cam- 
paign can scarcely be received asa complete 
description of the national army of any 
empire; much less of an empire so ex- 
tensive as Russia; it sets before us only 
a portion of that military force, acting in 
a foreign country as the allies of a foreign 
power ; and were it admitted, that from 
the detail we could form a tolerable opi- 
nion of the military habits of the people, 
still the military habits are those which 
ate the most completely seyered from the 
national manners. The common soldiers 
in all the armies of the despots of the 
continent are nearly similar: they are 
men whose social obligations have been 
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broken, and who have surrendered every 
voluntary impulse to the will of their 
commander, They havea sovereign, but 
no country ; and as the duties of obedient 
loyalty are more definable than those of 
patriotism, their devotion becomes fixed, 
and their energies sake an unalterable. die 
rection. Their success is always in a rae 
tio to their number, to the means. of sup- 
porting their physical force, and to the skill 
of their commanders. To form an estis 
mate of any civilized people by observas ~ 
tions on their armies, would be unjust ; 
and although there may be reasons, from 
the European character of the court of 
Petersburg, why the force of military 
discipline may rather improve than dee 
teriorate the character of the native Ruse 
sian, yet we should be extremely cautious 
lest we injure the barbarian in peace, or 
in social life, by sketching his features 
from the barbarian in war, under a 
military system whatever. 

‘There is a point in the preface of Sir R. 
W.’s work from which the sentiments of 
Britons will be repelled with considerable 
horror. He defends the subjugation and 
partition of Poland, on the principlethatits 
* constitution was not analogous to the ge- 
neral spirit and political system of Europe.” 
This is the very pretext of Buonaparte in 
all his invasions ! this is the very element- 
al doctrine that rendered the French Re- 
volution so dangerous, when it decreed 
that the existence of monarchies was not 
analogous with the spirit of freedom! 
What nation of Europe can say -that 
the constitution of this country is ana 
logous with its own ?—surely not one : all 
have, therefore, on this principle, a plausi=. 
ble pretence to invade, to subjugate, an 
to divide, the British dominions. When 
military men promulgate such doctrines, 
and arm our foe with such reasoning, we 
have indeed cause to be thankful for our 
insular situation, and our naval superiori« 
ty. Catherine was evidently glad of any’ 

lea on which to interfere in the affairs of 
Poland: she opposed the intolerance of 
the Polish catholics: it was well for Po- 
land, and tor human nature, that Ca- 
therine was not a catholic. . 

The portion of the volume denominat+ 
ed ‘* Brief Remarks on the Character and 
Composition of the Russian Army,” com- 
sists of one continued panegyric. ‘ The 
Russian force is described ‘to be suchas 
every genetal must covet to command ; 
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** possessing all the energetic character- 
** istics of a barbarian people, with the 
advantages engrafted by civilization.” 
Here, Sir Robert undoubtedly means, 
military civilization or discipline; and 
yet, if so, the next sentence appears in- 
volved in difficulties ; for he tells us that 
** their defects as an army are but the 
consequences of their imperfect military 
system ; and not of individual inaptitude. 
Their powers require but direction, their 
courage, experience.” But in the earnest- 
ness of encomium, some anecdotes are 


‘Jet slip, which prove that these powers 


are not always very subservient to the 
direction of their officers. Such was 
their vehement ardour to retrieve imagina- 
ty disgrace, and profit of a liberty to en- 
gage, that when the evening betore the 
battle, Beningzen ordered the village of 
Fylau, which had been abandoned by 
mistake, to be recovered, and the columns 
were in motion to the attack, animated 
by an expression in the’command, * that 
the Emperor expected his troops to exe- 
cute the orders,” but afterwards, thinking 
jt adviseable, as the enemy was greatly 
reinforeed, to desist from the enterprize, 
he sent his officers to countermand the 
service: no, no exclaimed every voice; 
the Emperor must not be disappointed.” 
This is followed by a sanguinary warrative 
ofa Russian marauding patty, whichhaving 
rescued some Russian officers from a 
French escort, put them as well as the 
French soldiers to death, because they had 
dared to give their parole to the enemies 
of the Emperor. ‘These are indeed “ the 
characteristics of a barbarian people ;” 
but certainly without ‘‘ the advantages 
engrafted by civilization,” Such instances 
of brutal ferocity, and of the want of 
rational powers, are not infrequent in this 
commendatory account ; and they strongly 
persuade us to question the wonderful good 
ualities which flow every where so readi- 
from the enthusiastic pen of Sir R. and 
to class his Russians among those savages 
ho are most notorious for stupidity and 
rocity, There is nevertheless much in- 
terest in some of our author's descrip- 
tions ; and the manners of the Cossaques 
are excellently depicted. The following 
passage does credit to the talents of Sir 
Robert as an author. 
. At was in this retreat that their Attaman, 
tow, evinced a trait of that superior mind 
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which attained his station, and which, if he 
had received a liberal education, would have 
readered him one of the first men of the ape, 
as, indisputably, he is one of the most emi- 
bent warriors. After Buonaparte had brouglit 
up asecond corps of his army, supported by 
the whole body, he advanced with rapidity ; 
resolved to overwhelm the rear guards of Pla- 
tow and Bagration, before they passed the 
bridges of the river which flowed behind 
them, and to which they had to descend, 
The Cossaques saw the impending danger, 
and began to press back in: confusion. Pla- 
tow checked, but found the disorder increas- 
ing. _ He immediately sprang from his horse, 
exclaiming to the Cossaques, * Let those who 
are base enough, abandon their Attaman.” 
The corrected lines paused. He gradually 
moved ; with a waving hand, kept back 
those who trespassed ; sent his orders with 
calmness ; reached the town in order ; halted 
at the bridge, until every man had passed ; 
destroyed it, and still on foot, proceeded on 
the other side of the town, struggling above 
ancle deep through the heavy sand ; nor could 
the most tremendous cannonade, and the in- 
cessant firing of the French battalions, crowu- 
ing the opposite heights, and who commenced 
their vollies as they formed successively, ac- 
celerate his pace, or,induce him to mount his 
horse until the object was attained, and su- 
perior duty obliged him, for the direction of 
other operetions. His mein, his venerable 
and soldier-like appearance, his solema diz- 
nity of manner, combined, with the awful 
incidents of the scene, to render this, one of 
the most imposing and interesting sights thas 


-could be witnessed. 


But the most valuable part of this 
volume, is the “ sketch of the cam- 
paigns.” It commences with the arrival 
of General Beningzen ; who fixing his 
head-quarters at Pultusk proposed to re- 
main there on the defensive, until the 
junction of General Buxhowden’s corps. 
The battle of Pultusk is minutely describ- 


‘ed, with perspicuity and animation. The 


victory appears to have been decidedly in 
favour of the Russians ; but the Joss on 
both sides was great; and while the 
French retired into winter quarters at 
Warsav, Thorn and Elbing, General 
Beningzen thought it prudent to retreat 
towards the confines of Russia. He seems, 
however, to have come to the aid of 
Prussia, without any plan of operatioris : 
his movements have no decided object : 
he returns by a circuitous march to the 
north of Poland; and arouses those 
French geuerals whom he’ igtended ta 
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surprize ; and before whom he is disad- 
vantageously obliged to retreat. Com- 
pelled at length to a general engagement, 
and with every opportunity of choosing 
his field of battle, he takes a position on 
** an open space of uneven ground ;" 
while the enemy gained possession of 
‘* ground that domineered the Russian 
** position completely, so as to expose 
** the minutest object to their fire, whilst 
“ the intervals between the elevations 
** afforded shelter to their troops, and a 
“ concealment of their movements and 
** force.” This was at Preuss Eylau; 
and here the battle is again detailed, with 
the spirit and precision of an able soldier, 
while the victory is claimed for the Rus- 
sians, who quitted the field of battle be- 
fore the morning of the next day, and 
threw themselves into Koenigsberg. The 
French had undoubtedly suffered extreme- 
ly ; and Buonaparte after remaining ten 
days in the neighbourhood of Eylau, was 
at length obliged to resolve on a retrograde 
motion, rather than on a renewed attack ; 
although Koenigsberg was but an open 
and defenceless city. Sir Robert Wilson 
assures us, that during these ten days the 
French ruler earnestly requested an ar- 
mistice ; and adds that 

The King of Prussia, instead of seeing 
Koenigsberg in possession of Marshals Berna- 
dotte and Ney, found himself recognized by 
Buonaparte, as sovereign of the conquered 
provinces, solicited to make peace, and his 
family treated with extraordinary circum- 
stances of respect and ATONEMENT ! 

Many of our readers will be ready to 
exclaim ‘‘ enovgh !” as they peruse this 
last quotation: it is indeed worse than 
ehildish in Sir Robert, thus to indulge his 
wishes in assertions which nobody can 
believe. Is it possible, that Buonaparte, 
who had at least rendered it desirable to 
General Beningzen rather to retreat by 
night than to maintain his ground, and 
who had previously despoiled the King of 
Prussia of all his territories, except a track 
of marshy coast between Dantzic and 
Meme), should at such a moment entreat 
for peace, and offer terms of atonement ? 
We wish, and & suffering world wishes, 
that Buonaparte were so ready to make 
atonements ! ‘ 

The second retreat of Beningzen be- 
fore the French, is narrated with vigour 
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admirable; and the attention of the 
reader is rivetted by an interest which 
the details of military tactics seldom pos- 
sess. With allowances for that credulity 
with which Sir R. leans to circumstances, 
not influenced by eiiher his prejudices or 
his wishes, we are of opinion that much 
amusement and information may be de- 
rived from his labours. The hint. that 
the hand of the conqueror was offered to 
the “ lovely and dignified Catherine,” and 
“‘ rejected with disdain ;” together with 
other diplomatic suggestions, require 
proofs, which if in Sir Robert's power to 
communicate, would have been extremely 
acceptable to his readers, notwithstanding 
— have the general sanction of common 
ame. 


Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
displayed in a Series of Engravings, with 
an historical and descriptive Account of 
each Subject. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
Vol. II. 4to. The Author. London. 


Wuarever may be the opinion 
current among the public on the hap- 
piness and good living of former times, 
those ‘‘ golden days !” our students and 
professors of the science of Architecture, 
are determined to describe present im- 
provements as infinitely superior to ancient 
adoptions, They insist on an evident 
and notorious progress from the aukward- 
nesses and inconveniences of our an- 
cestors, to the comforts and elegancies of 
modern life. We take them at their 
word ; and incline to credit their re- 
presentation ; yet we can tolerate doubts, 
whether we who are by custom and the 
universality of usage, habituated to these 
accommodations, are entitled to account 
ourselves the best of judges on a subject 
which implies comparison, We observe 
too, not without some indulgence of that, 
kind of involuntary spite, which rises 
when people have all their own way with 
out check or contradiction, that sundry of 
our old writers have cast severe censures 
on what are now deemed mere con- 
veniencies ; and they describe the effect 
of such indulgences as injurious both te 
private persons, and to the public. The 
gentry of the present day, are completely 
at a loss to conceive by what magical 
stretch of their forefathers’ patience, ‘the 


and clearness; the descriptions of the 
battles of Heilsberg and Friedland are 
Vou. IX. [Lit. Pan, Feb, 1811.) 
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endured the whole time that dinner lasted, 
The proverb which says, 

It is merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all, 


exceeds their comprehension ; since the 


hal] was obscure, if not dark, often re- 
ceiving light from a single window only ; 
and it was chilling, if not freezing, since 
chimney and stove grate it had none. It 
is true, there was in the centre of the 
vast expanse a rere dosse, or fire made on 
a hearth ; while in a corresponding part of 
the roof, was a hole to let out the smoke. 
«* Barbarous !” we are ready to exclaim ; 
—but, what said those who knew the 
effect of superior accommodations 
on the health and vigour of the inha- 
bitants Nowe have we many chim- 
nies (says Harrison, Descrip. of Britain, 
book ii. ch. 16), and yet our tender- 
lynges complayne of rewmes, catarres, 
and poses. Then had we none but rere- 
dosses, and OUR HEADS DID NEVER AKE.” 
Is this true ? were those large cold rooms 
favourable to health ? The hall was in all 
mansions the scene of hospitality, and to 
jedge from the solidity of the oak tables 
of which a few specimens remain, they 
were not seldom loaded with viands, the 
mere sight of which might terrify a mo- 
dern epicure into loss of appetite: they 
were indeed, truly substantial pieces of 
furniture. To these boards in great man- 
sions, all had access: in a baronial castle, 
the guards and retainers of the chief; in 
lesser houses the tenants and partizans of 
the master; in the dwellings of capital 
townsmen, the kin and customers of the 
merchant. Who then refused entertain- 
ment to the traveller? who denied re- 
freshment to the weary? The helmet 
hung out a general invitation to the 
knight; andthe pleasure of hearing what 
news was abroad, was taken by the 
citizen as ampic repayment for the ravages 
0a his roast beef committed by his guest. 
Piers Plowman ascribes ironically to a 
care for the poor, the practice beginning 
in his time, of connecting greater privacy 
with meals : it was a piece of state not 
foreboding good, in his opinion. He 
says, 
Now hath each rich a rule to eaten by 
himselfe 
In a privy parler, for poor men’s sake, 
Or in chamber wilh a chimney, and Leave 


We may suppose that his sentiment was 
that of many ; and those who have re- 
marked that there were no poor laws in 
England till after the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries, will do well to determine what 
influence this retirement of the rich to 
the “ privy parler,” had, in produci 

the necessity for the Act of Elizabeth. 
Even gentlemen of no great wealth had a. 
sense of popularity and followed the 
mode, if they had no better principle of 
liberality: for Master Slender, ‘* wha 
though he lived poor (he had £300 a 
year), was a gentleman born; and who 
kept but three men and a boy yet, till his 
mother be dead,” had his ‘‘ great 
chamber ”—and it was the scene of mer- 
riment, as well as of dignity, if we may 
judge from his manner of mentioning it. 
If we may credit authors of repute, good 
liquor was distributed with at least equal 
freedom as beef; and ‘the butler 
attended at the buttery hatch, to ad- 
minister ale to the numerous applicants, 
at all times of the day.” Hence Marian, 
the lady’s servant in Twelfth Night, ree 
commends to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, to 
** bring his hand to the buttery ar, and 
let it drink :"—implying no difficulty in 
obtaining that favour. ‘* It is curious to 
observe,” says Mr. Whitaker, the His- 
torian of Whaliey, ‘ that the inner doors 
of many of the ancient houses were 
without a pannel or a lock, and have 
always been opened like those of modern 
cottages, with a latch and a string.” 
What then could be the character (for 
honesty) of the inmates of such houses ? 
Was this the cause of distress to that 
worthy sheriff, who dreaded lest his 
county, during his year of office, should 
not furnish a decent execution? We read 
with astonishment of the troops,—we 
might say, the armies—of retainers, who 
attended on the nobles of our Jand—~—on 
the public officers of many of our cor- 
porate bodies—and on various of the 
clergy and gentry. These were, at 
least, fed and clothed, But the feeding 
and clothing of such numbers, would in 
the nineteenth century, be extremely in- 
convenient to the pockets of many an 
extensive landholder, We pretend not to 
account for the prodigious wealth accumu- 
laied by Cardinal Wolsey, for instance ; yet 
we have reason to think that although that 
prelate was magniticent to excess, he was 
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not altogether so extravaganily ostenta- 
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tious beyond his station, as he appears to 
modern readers. The structures neces- 
sary to accommodate, even with sleeping 
rooms only, such numbers of servants, 
must have been extensive ; and must have 
occupied considerable areas of ground. 
A castle was large, that it might contain 
a garrivon ; but a mansion was almost 
equal in dimensions, that it might contain 
its inhabitants At that time, England 
was covered with woods : to what better 


purpose could their owners direct them, 


than to the substantial building of their 
dwellings and residences ? The demand 
for ship-timber had not then raised the 
‘value of oak, as it has of late ; the em- 
ployment of beams, affording a super- 
fluity or waste of strength, was then of 
no moment to the owner ; and he placed 
without concern prodigious pillars and 
supports, where the present style of 
building would content rteelf with the in- 
sertion of mere walking sticks, 
Commerce has produced this change : 
«commerce has given value to timber, and 
value to labour; commerce has opened 
inns for the refreshment of strangers ; 
and commerce has established mail coach- 
es, which flying by night, relieve the 
rapid traveller from ali apprehensions of 
suffering under the cravings of appetite 
during his journey. Commerce has 
changed, and is changing this country, 
more and more from what it was: our 
merchants having acquired wealth, retire 
to their country seats to spend it, and 
they carry with them a complete con- 
viction, that all the luxuries of the me- 
tropolis are absolutely indispensable in 
their rural establishments. Which, we 
might'ask, would be the most astonished ; 
a merchant of our ownday, could he be 
suddenly transported to the manners and 
the opinions maintained, and stiffly too, 
in the times of our- Kdwards and our 
Henries, or a stately Baron of those days, 
could he revisit the land of his nativity, 
and contemplate the zmprovements adopt- 
ed in later ages? Perhaps, such a ques- 
tion would apply with still greater force, 
to the ladies of these worthy compeers ; 
and much should we like to consider the 
dissonances of opinions between such 
dames as we are acquainted with, by 
personal knowledge, or by the interven- 
tion of historians. That curiosity no 
mecromancer can gratify; the only ap- 
proach towards it, is the contemplation 
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of those monuments of the taste, and 
the notions of conveniency and accom- 
modation, which remain from former 
periods, That these are imperfect we 
know; but their very state of dilapida- 
tion, impresses certain marks of the 
current of ages by which they have beea 
assailed, that increase rather than dimi- 
nish, their respectability We cannot 
hear the opinions of the founders of those 
fabrics ; but we can see in their construce 
tions the opinions they held on the neces~ 
sary, and becoming; what they required for 
state, and what for retirement ; what for 
publicity, and what for seclusion. The 
forms, the embellishments they preferred, 
what they deemed magnificent, and what 
they admired for its novelty, are all so 
many records of a state of mind, of art, 
and of fashion, to which we attend with 
alacrity, and interest. Mr. Britton has de+ 
voted a considerable part of the volume 
before us to this subject, as connected 
with British architecture, and to that we 
shall direct our attention in the present 
article. 
Mr. Britton divides the ancient domes- 
tic buildings of eariy ages, into, Ist, Pa- 
laces, for Monarchs, Prelates, and Prin- 
ces: 2d, Baronial Mansions, for the 
second class of nobles, generally on a 
smaller scale: 3d, Manor Houses, or 
Halls, belonging to the inferior order of 
Barons, Esquires, and rich Yeomen. 
4th, Town Houses, wherein the nobility 
occasionally resided: where great mer- 
chairts were settled: public offices were 
established, &c. &c. Farm Houses and 
Cottages constitute another, but the most 
inferior class of dwellings. 
Mr. Whitaker, in bis History of — 
Whalley, classes ‘‘ the mansions of our 
forefathers. according to the descending 
scale of society, in the following order ; 
1, the Castle. 2, The Castlet, Peel, or 
Tower. 3, The ancient unembattled AZa- 
nor house. 4, The greatér and lesser em- 
battled Mansion of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. 5, Theordinary Hal/ house. 6, 
The Farm house. 7, The Cottage.” The 
second class, the castlet, or peel, is pe- 
culiar to the borders, the confines, or de- 
bateable land between England and Scot- 
land ; where in “ turbulence and blood 
shed, when family feuds often ended in 
slaughter, the lord ef a manor, or con- 
siderable land owner, would frequen'ly 
—. unsafe in the protecuon of 
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an ordinary dwelling house even against a 
neighbour.” Of the third class, the un- 
embattled mapor-house, Mr. Whitaker 
designates the quadrangular buildings 
which surrounded a court, and “ were 
generally defended by a moat. This last 

recaution supplied the want of strength 
in their walls and gates, and was proba- 
bly derived from the general form of 
Roman villas in Britain.” 

Thus we find, that the idea of defence 
was prevalent, even in-places distant from 
the immediate scene of moss trooper’s ra- 


vage, and foray. It was necessary, that’ 


*« every man’s house should be hiscastle,” 
in a sense different from that in which it 
is now understood beneath the protection 
of mild and impartial laws. We have 
had repeated occasion to call the attention 
of our readersto the difference between 
the present times and those when every 
man stood on his defence, either from 


predatory inroads, from the oppression of | 


the great, or from the attacks of robbers, 
screened by far-extending forests and 
woods. 

Mr. Whalley specifies in his fourth 
class, the greater and lesser mansion ; 
*‘ one luminous and magnificent, with 
deep projecting bow windows ; the other, 
lofty, square, compact; and both prov- 
ing themselves the work of tranquil times, 
at liberty to sacrifice strength to conve- 
nience, and security to sunshine. Of 


-such houses it is a well known complaint 


of Lord Bacon, ‘‘ that one knows not 

where to become to be out of the sun.” 
Mr. Britton considers these buildings 

under the respective heads of sitwation— 


materials—size — arrangement — groun 


plan—and era of erection. He points 
out many of these particulars in a list of 
subjects comprized on his plates; but 
here we cannot follow him to advantage. 
We are particularly pleased with his ac- 
count and plates of the first subject, 
Moreton Hall, in Cheshire: a timber 
building on which uncommon decoration 
was bestowed. — Whether it deserves 
the severe remark of Mr. B. that such 
buildings ‘‘ strongly impress us with the 
idea that in the construction of their re- 
sidences our ancestors appear almost ex- 
clusively to have sacrificed domestic con- 
venience and comfort to show and formal 


-magnificence,” we do not know; and 
we have no means of judging, as no plan 


ef the building is given. It contains 


three rooms particularly deserving of no- 
tice: the hall; the large parlour; and 
the gallery. The latter is very curious. 


The gallery is situated in the third or up- 
permost story of the south side of the house, 
and extends the whole length of that part of 
the building from east to west. The stairs 
leading to it wind round the trunk of an im- 
mense oak tree which is sunk into the ground. 
It is surrounded with windows, excepting at 
the centre of the south side, where a small 
room, called the gallery-chamber, projects 
from it over the gateway. The wainscotting 
(which resembles that in the large parlour) 
consists of small oaken pannels. The length 
of this room is 71 feet, the breadth {2 feet, 
and the centre or point of the cieling rises to 
the height of 17 feet. It is, I believe, a 
matter of some conjecture to what purposes 
these very extensive apartments were gene~ 
rally devoted by our ancestors, and the pre- 
sent one plainly indicates that it could not 
with any degree’ of convenience be used 


either as a picture gallery, or as a dancing 
room. 

Is it impossible that this immense oak 
_ tree, described as being ‘‘ a trunk sunk 
into the ground,” should have grown 
where it stands? The stairs might be 
built round it, with at least equal ease 
and propriety as Ulysses constructed his 
nuptial bed of the branches and stem of 
a growing olive tree. The British oak 
was, at least, equally proper for the par- 
pose to which it was applied, 

It is curious to observe in some houses 
the contrivances for secreting persons 
from the quest of their pursuers : some 
are under archways, as if living graves ; 
others are under fire places, as being still 


| 


| less liable to suspicion. They are seldom 


| more than sufficient in extent to conceal 
a single fugitive: ‘‘ 6 feet long, by 5 
feet wide, and 7 in height.” 

it was a recommendation of Smith's 
|“ Antiquities of St. Stephen’s chapel,” * 


| that it brought to light the names of a 
' considerable number of native architects, 


| builders, and artists, employed in those 
| royal works; whence we were enabled to 
infer, the independence of this island for 
| able workmen, on thecontinent ; though 
| foreigners might occasionally, and no 
, doubt did, come over. It is probable, 
that then, as now, our students visited 
the continent as a kind of finishing to 
their studies; and that some continental 
artists sought fame and fortune in our 


® Compare Panorama, Vol. IIT. p. 25%. 
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island ; yet the mass of masters of their 
art, were natives. We regret exceeding- 
ly, that their names have not reached us ; 
and that with the exception of a few 
eminent men, mostly of later ages, we 
know nothing of those learned and able 
masters to whom this island was so great- 
ly indebted for numerous admirable struc- 
tures, Mr. B. hints that John di Padua 
is the foreign name of an Englishman, 
who had studied at Padua (this custom 
might be more common than we are now 
aware of). He at first attributes to John 
Thorpe, most of the principal edifices of 
Elizabeth and James the First's time :-— 
but, he is afterwards fortunate enough to 
Tecover, from an inscription in the church 
at Wollaton, the name of Robert Smith- 
son, “ Architector and Survayor, unto 
the most worthy Hoyse of Wollaton with 
diverse others of great account’—by 
which the number of productions attribut- 
ed to Thorpe’s skill is diminished. Smith- 
son died 1614, aged 79. 

_ Our opinion of the nature of this work, 
appears ina former article of which it 
was the subject*: its execution conti- 
hues to be highly respectable, and even 
elegant. We cannot but repeat our wish, 
that Mr. B, would sympathize with those 
who are not so familiar with antiquities 
as himself ; or who have not the same ex- 
tensive library to refer to, He mentions a 
town of antient British circular stone 
houses:—a student would have been 
grateful for some representation of them, 
had it been only a wood cut: and we 
ourselves should have acknowledged our 
obligatious fora restoration of Moreton 
Hall, had it been only in outline : it well 
deserves such attention. 


LD LO LL LL LL LL 


Nouvel Atlas universel portatif de Géo- 
graphite ancienne et moderne, contenant 
38 cartes, dont 33 pour la partie moderne ; 

- par Arrowsmith, premier Ingénieur-Géo- 
graphe de l' Angleterre, révues et corrigées 
d’aprés les dernigres Découvertes et les 
nouvelles Divisions des Etats de l'Europe, 
survenues par lesderniers Traités jusqu’a ce 
Jour ; avec la partie ancienne en 5 feuilles, 
par D’Anville: 2 /usage des Lycées, 
Colléges, e¢ Institutions de [ Université. 
One vol. sm. fol. Price 15 fr. Paris, 
Hyacinthe Langlois. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. il. p. 280. 


A new portable universal Atlas of ancient 
and modern Geography, on 38 maps, of 
which 33 for the modern part are by Arrow- 
smith, jirst Map-Constructorof England, 
revised and corrected according to the 
latest Discoveries, and the newest Divisions 
of the States of Europe, as settled by the 
last treaties to this day ; the ancient part in 
5 sheets, by D'Anville. To be used in 
the Lyceums, Colleges, and Institutions 
of the University. 


Ovr readers will suppose. that somes 
thing unusual induces us to give the whole 
of this title in the original, as well asa 
translation. In fact, we consider it as 
containing several uncommon particulars. 
The first is that it professes to be copied 
from English authority ; contrary to the 
custom of French artists, who, whatever 
they borrow, never acknowledge their 
originals. The second is, the title in- 
vented and bestowed on Mr. A.: a title 
absolutely unknown in England; the 
third is, the adoption of this work in the 
lyceums and colleges of the university. 
If this assumption be false, the falsity 
must rest with the French pyblisher: if 
it be true, it confesses a most lamentably 
degraded state of the science of geography, 
in France, at this time. 

This work has further been distinguish- 
ed at Paris, by articles in the Journal de 
Paris, and several periodical papers in 
praise of it; and by others in the Gazette 
de France, &c. in derogation from it, 
The considerations in favour of it—state 
the accuracy of the new divisions, under 
the new treaties, to which Arrowsmith 
pays no attention !—the correctness with 
which the present extent of the French 
Empire’ is laid down ; the precision and 
physical details, the mountains, rivers, 
streams, canals, &c.: together with the 
extreme neatness of the execution. The 
antagonists to this production. depreciate 
it by observing, that it is nothing more 
than Pinkerton’s Geography repeated, 
and badly copied: that it swarms with 
errors: that there is no such title as 
First Map-constructor” in England : 
that Mr. A. has obtained the title of Geo- 
grapher to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ; 
that he causes other persons to lay down 
his maps for him, and then puts his own 
name tothem; and that he acquires all 
his knowledge from observant travellers 
ain sea officers. The French 
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critic then proceeds to examine each plate 
in itsorder. E. gr. “ Map of the World. 
Mr. Arrowsmith is so little of a geogra- 
pher that he is ignorant of the elements 
of the projection of this Map, since be 
has divided the Equator, with the middle 
meridian, into equal parts, which throws 
every thing out of its place, &c.""—It is 
well known that the distinctions between 
the Spherical projection of a Map of the 
Globe, and Mercator’s projection, is one 
of the earliest lessons learned by practical 
Geographers: a boy must understand it. 
The critic observes on the Map of Eng- 
Jand: “* The Isle of Man is omitted ; 
which is one of the Counties of Scotland.” 
For this information we kindly thank 
him : it isthe only “‘ County of Scotland,” 
we believe, that has a Lishop, in the House 
of Lords. The critic proceeds to point 
out a great number of cities omitted, 
** Coblentz occupies the position of Neu- 
wied on the right bank of the Rhine.”— 
«* The river Arno is stopped half way in 
its course ; and its name is not written.” — 
** Cape Leuca is eight leagues too far 
north, and nine leagues too far west.’—- 
«* The Isles of Primiti are omitted :—the 
great chain of mountains in Persia is placed 
south of Herat, although it is really twen- 
ty-five leagues north :—but the great chain 
is carried north of Ispahan, where there 
is only a trifling hillock. In the Map of 
the United States of America, the terri- 
tories of the Mississippi are omitted, so are 
those of Kentucky, of the Obio, of the 
Michigan, &c. : also the towns of Detroit, 
Chilicote and Natchez."—We forbear 
from further notice of omissions. The 
writer confesses that ‘* the speculations of 
dealers in maps have caused French Geo- 
graphy to fall into contempt among Fo- 
reign nations.” This acknowledgement 
is not the least extraordinary circumstance 
attendant on this publication, It is alto- 
gether singular to find a Frenchman 
admitting the invalidity of any thing 
French. From hence the opinion of 
our countrymen on the present state 
of geographical knowledge among the 
supercilious Gauls, may easily be formed. 
Jn fact, which nation is most likely to 
obtain geographical accuracy—that which 
sends its ships to all parts of the world ; 
or that which keeps them in port, to sur- 
vey its own harbours? To crown this 

up of extraordinaries, this very critic, 
y oo who sigus his name to a state- 
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ment that Mr. Arrowsmith, is “ si pew 
géographe qu'il ignore les éiémens de la 
projection de cette carte” (mappe monde) — 
has very lately solicited assistance from 
this very Mr. A. the ignoramus ! by lete 
ters (which we have read), desiring two 
copies of all the maps he has published ; 
and particulars of what are forward, in- 
tended for publication; he (Leclerc) being 
engaged in the geographical department 
of a dictionary ; and in furnishing a set 
of maps, to a series of voyages and travels, 
&c. He also takes special care to remind 
Mr. A. that he was when in London em- 
ployed ly that Geographer. So much for 
French candour, generosity and franks 
ness ! 

*,* Tt may be observed that Mr. A. was 
appointed Hydrographer to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, Dec. 28, 18C8. 


St. Irvyne ; or the Rosyerucian : a Ro- 
mance, by a Gentleman of the University 
of Oxford. Sm. 8vo. price 5s. Stockdale, 
London, 1811. 

HOW TO BEGIN A ROMANCE, A. D. 1811, 
Red thunder-clouds, borne on the wings 

of the midnight whirlwind, floated, at fits, 

athwart the crimson-colored orbit of the 
moon ; the rising fierceness of the blast sigh 
ed through thestunted shrubs, which bend- 
ing before its violence, inclined towards the 
rocks whereon they grew: over the black- 
ened expause of heaven, at intervals, was 
spread the blue lightning’s flash ; it played 
upon the granite heights, and, with momen- 
tary brillianey, disclosed the terrific scenery 
of the Alps, whose gigantic and mishapen 
summits, reddened by the transitory moon- 
beam, were crossed by black fleeting frags 
ments of the tempest-clouds. The rain, 
in bigdrops, began to descend, and the thun- 
der-peals, with louder and more deafening 
crash, to shake the zenith, tll the long 
protracted war, echoing from cavern to cavern, 
died, in indistinct murmurs, amidst the fare 
extendedchain of mountains. In this scene, 
then, at this horrible and tempestuous hour, 
without one existent earthly being whom he 
might claim as friend, without one resource 
to which he might fly as an asylum from the 
horrors of neglect and poverty, stood Wolf: 
stein ;~—he gazed upon the conflicting ele- 
ments ; his youthful figure reclined against 

a jutting granite rock; he cursed his ways 

ward destiny, and implored the Almighty of 

Heaven to permit the thunderbolt, with 

crash terrific and extermivating, to descend 

upon his head, that a being useless to him- 
self and to society wight no longer, by his 
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existeneeé, mock Him who ne'er made aught 
in vain. ‘* And what so horrible crimes 
have eommitted,” exclaimed Wolfstein, 
driven to impiety by desperation, ‘* what 
crimes which merit punishment like this? 
What, what is death ?>— Ah, dissolution! 
tby pang is blunted by the hard hand of long- 
rotracted suffering—suffering unspeakable, 
indescribable!” As thus he spoke, a more 
terrific paroxysm of excessive despair revelled 
through every vein ; bis brain swam around 
in wild confusion, and, rendered delirious by 
excess of misery, he started from his flinty 
seat, and swiftly hastened towards the preci- 
pice, which yawned widely beneath his feet. 
‘«-For what then should J longer drag on the 
galling chain of existence ?” cried Wolfstein ; 
and his impious expression was borne on- 
——- by the hot and sulphurous thunder- 
ast. 


HOW TO END A ROMANCE.—A. D, 1811. 


It was night—all was still; not a breeze 
dared to move, not a sound to break the still- 
ness of horror. Wolfstein bas arrived at the 
village near which St. Irvyne stood; he has 
sped him to the chdteau, and has entered 
the edifice ; the garden door was open, and 
he entered the vaults. 


For a time, the novelty of his situation, 
and the painful recurrence of past events, 
which, independently of his own energies 
would gicam upon his soul, rendered him 
too much confused to investigate minutely 
the recesses of the cavern. Arousing him- 
self, at last, however, from this momentary 
suspension of faculty, he paced the vaults in 
eager desire for the arrival of midnight. How 
inexpressible was his horror when he fell on 
a body which appeared motionless and with- 
outlife! Heraised itin his arms, and ta- 
king it to the light, beheld, pallid in death, 
the features of Megalena. The laugh of an- 
guish which had convulsed her expiring frame 
still played around her mouth, as a smile of 
horror and despair ; her hair was loose and 
wild, seemingly gathered in knots by the 
convalsive grasp of dissolution. She moved 
not; his soul was nerved by almost super- 
human powers ; yet the ice of despair chilled 
his burning brain. Curiosity, resistless cu- 
riosity, even in a moment such as this, reign- 
ed in his bosom. The body of Megalena 
was breathless, and yet no visible cause could 
be assigned for her death. Wolfstein dashed 
the body convalsively on the earth, and, wil- 
dered by tlhe suscitated energies of his soul 
almost to madness, rushed into the vaulis. 

CONCLUSION. 

Deeper grew the gloom of the cavern. 
“Darkness almost visible seemed to press a- 
round them ; yet did the scintillations which 
flashed from Ginotti’s burning gaze, dance 
en its bosom. Suddenly a flash of lightning 


hissed through the lengthened vaults : a burst 
of frightful thunder seemed to convulse the 
universal fabri¢ of nature ; and, borne on, 
the pinions of hell’s sulphurous whirlwind, 
he Pimeelf, the frightful prince of terror, 
stood before them. ‘* Yes, howled a voice 
superior to the bursting thunder-peal ; ** yes, 
thou shalt have eternal life, Ginotti.”. On 
a'sudden Ginotti’s frame mouldered to a gi- 
gantic skeleton, yet two pale and ghastly 
flames glared in his eyeless sockets. Black 
ened in terrible convulsions, Wolfstein ex- 
pired ; overhim had the power of hell no 
influence. Yes, endless existence is thine, 
Ginotti—a dateless and hopeless eternity of 
horror. 


LLL LL LL LL LL 


British Georgics: by James Grahame. 
4to. pp. 350, price £1. Ballantyne and 
Co., Edinburgh, 1809. 

Mx. Grahame has been favorably known 
to the public as a poet by former compo- 
sitions. His genius is usually directed by 
correct study of nature, and observations 
drawn from life and manners, His strict 
attention to decorum, his acquaintance 
with the sentiments of rustics, and the 
vivacity with which he describes the 
practices of husbandry, and the customs 
of those engaged in the labours of the 
field, distinguish him. As a poet he is,. 
remarkably unequal. * We suspect that. 
his ear is not always sensible to the ca- 
dence and construction of verse. Some 
of his lines are exquisite, smooth, de« 
scriptive, and striking; others are weak, 
or crowded beyond utterance, if not. be« 
yond endurance. The vigour and pro- 
priety of some of his thoughts with their 
happy application, the truth and charace 
ter of others, are felt by the reader: 
a dozen lines further on we meet with» 
passages which defy the utmost powers. 
of elision: the very contrary to those 
measures which come trippingly o'er. 
the tongue.” If this be the effect of 
haste, and want of time spent in finish- 
ing his production, we are. sorry for it; 


if it be a consequence of that. lassitude. 


which sometimes accompanies genius, 
after it has disburthened itself of its cons 
ceptions, we can only remonstrate against 
it as extremely injurious to the spirit of 


poetry, of which certainly Mr. G.. 


possesses uo contemptible influence. Ma- 
ny of thesketches in these poems shew 
the hand of a master ; but most of them: 


* Coinpare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 248. 
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might be greatly improved by additional 
touches with his pencil. They rather 
suggest ideas which would be pleasing 
were they perfect, than gratify the mind 
completely. The citizen will scarcely 
comprehend what here he may peruse: 
the countryman will ascribe to an im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject, those 
omissions which he will discover at first 
sight. The intention of Mr. G. is most 
benevolent. He desires to amuse those 
who seek amusement in reading ; and at 
the same time to draw the attention of 
landed proprietors towards the cultivators 
of the soil. ‘In this view,” says he, 
** though I am no friend to idleness, I am 
humbly of opinion that innocent recrea- 
tions ought to be encouraged : that festi- 
vals, holidays, customary sports, and eve- 
ry institution which adds an hour of im- 
portance, or of harmless enjoyment, to 
the poor man’s heart ought to be religious- 
ly observed.” Incessant labour, by what- 
ever cause excited, ought not to be de- 
manded of man. That government is in 
@ bad state which ordains it, or proposes 
to ordain it, permanently. What is mere- 
ly intended pro tempore, we exempt from 
this censure: harvest may claim uninter- 
fupted diligence ; but harvest does not 
last all the year : the energy of a combat 
must be supported till its termination ; 
but a combat is not a constancy, or a 
daily occurrence. The descriptions of 
our poet relate chiefly to Scotland, to 
Scottish husbandry, scenery, and man- 
ners. Mr. G. gives himself the unne- 
cessary trouble to boast of the ‘ skill and 
enterprize of Scottish husbandmen :”— 
in this he is correct ; but we conjecture 
that he is somewhat incorrect in placing 
the indications of the months so early as 
he has done. According to the testimony 
of our eyes, the agriculture of the north 
is behind that of the south, as to time: 
Mr. G. has in many instances given it 
priority. We believe that the English bat 
does not fly about in February; we de- 
mur therefore to the propriety of the 
actions attributed to that creature in this 
month, 


And even the rere mouse, when the twilight 
sleeps, 
Unbreathing, spreads her torpid wings, and round 
From stack to house or barn, and round again, 
With many a sudden turn, flits and eludes 
The eye......0-- 
In the south we usually say that “ May 


is the mother of Love ;” but Mr.G. has 
placed his courtship and wedding in April. 
He even goes so far as to describe May 
as hostile to wedlock ; which surely is 


a crime verging on scandalum magnatum. 


Now, ’mid the general glow of opening blooms, 
Coy maidens blush consent, nor slight the gift, 
From neighbouring fair brought home, till now 

refused. 
Swains, seize the sunny hours to make your hay, 
For woman’s smiles are fickle as the sky : 

Bespeak the priest, bespeak the minstrel too, 
Ere May, to wedlock hostile, stop the banns. 


An apology for the notes append- 
ed to this poem, was unnecessary.—A 
poet may sometimes have occasion to exe 
plain at large in prose, what he but tous 
ches on in poetry; and if he thinks a 
passage needs illustration, let him illus- 
trate it. Othat Homer and Virgil had 
written notes on their works; we should 
not have found them tedious! A poem 
describing the rustic incidents of each 
month of the calendar, and therefore, in 
fact, in twelve parts, composes this 
volume. The plan has been often adop- 
ted, being the natural course of our year: 
the arrangement therefore cannot be new. 
The sentiments we recommend without 
hesitation, as to morals: whether the 
political reflections are beyond controversy, 
is best known to those who reside in the 
countries referred to. We are aware that 
extensive manufactures in great towns are 
prejudicial to the health of many fami- 


lies as well as individuals ; yet we believe 


that there are establishments in the 
north of Scotland, where industry leads 
to property and independence ; not to 
famive and misery, or to disease and pre- 
mature dissolution. The want of employ- 
ment in the Highlands was a cause of the 
readiness of the population to follow tbe 
steps of their chiefs to bloody deeds of 
revenge ; to perpetuate feuds and forays 
which better employment, it is devoutly 
hoped, may ever supersede. 

After this general report on the con 
tents of this volume we shall add a few 
passages by way of specimen. 


The didactic portions of Mr. G.’s poem 
scareely afford extracts in a narrow com-- 


pass, intelligible togeneral readers, Those 
directing the preparatory labours of the 
field boast more utility than dignity. But 
his’ proposal for hot-pressing the ground 
with a cylinder of iron containing fire, 
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must be allowed to stand excepted from 
this commendation ; though proposed ia 
the text, and illustrated in the notes. 
We shall intreat the sun to perform for 
us, on our farms, as much of that opera- 
tion as is beneficial. 


The following remarks on the influence 
of wild herbs, deserve the husbandman’s 
attention. 


‘ Some herbs, that, to the unobserving eye 

Of ignorance, are prized of small account, 

Orclassed with weeds, deserve a better name, 

And should be spared: The aromatic tribes, 

Mint, sage, and flow’ry ‘thyme, are sovereign 

antidotes 

Against the insect pest, powerful though small, 

Blighting at once the green leaf and the grain. 

Seldom I've seen this ruin, where the buzz 

Of numerous bees comes from the wild-thyme 
balk 

That parts the various crops. The smaller race 

Of insects shun most odours : hence our sires 

Around and in their gardens, wont to rear 

The strong-fum'd elder ; hence (the cause forgot) 

Our garden borders still with boxweod fringed. 

But if the tiny brood,—viewless at first, 

Save by the microscopic power, that opes 

The vast invisible of Nature’s works, 

Minutely grand,—have gathered strength to foil 

Such weak annoyance; fear not round your 
fields, 

Or even between your ridges, green and full 

Of sap, to kindle heaps of birchin twigs 

And bitter broom, mixed with the dark green 
leaves : 

And blossoms white of elder ;—thick a cloud 

Of acridsmoke, in rolling wreaths, invests 

The death-struck hosts, galling the gazers eye, 

Thus proving, with what potency malign 

Into the filmy organs of the foe 

Diminutive, it needs must penetrate. 


_ The pictures of country manners are 
perhaps the best parts of these poems; 
and they are mostly free from that mor- 
bid melancholy, which some mistake for 
sensibility. It is not enough to sing the 
calamities of human life ;—the remedy, 
when they aré remediable, or the allevia- 
tion when they may be alleviated, should 
certainly be added. That some in our 
climate fall victims to the inclemency of 
the seasons, is undeniable : but how ma- 
ny thousands equally exposed survive 
them? Thomson's shepherd dying amid 
the snow, has often thrilled through our 
hearts ; but why should we be less sensi- 


ble to the fortunate return to his family, 
which Mr. G, grants to his shepherd, ia 
the month of January ? 


On the same principle, we approve the 
description of those alleyiations of the 
afflictions of our race, for which we 
are beholden to human ingenuity. The 
state of blindness at all times makes strong 
appeal to our sympathy :—is the appeal 
less strong because the blind may be ren- 
dered capable of industry ? Hear our poet : 


The blind man’s blessing lights on him whe 
plants 

Anosier bed: OI haveseen a smile 

Of mild content upon the assembled groupe 

Of piteous visages, whose dextrous hands,- 

Taught by the public care, plied the light task ; 

And I have heard, their hour of labour done, 

That simple, sacred strain, Ly Balel’s streams, 

Rise from the sightless band, with such a power 

Of heart-dissolving melody,—move such a host 

Of strong o’erwhelming feelings in the breast, 

As wrung a tear from most obdurate eyes. 


Nor let it be thought that we deem be- 
nevolence to the inferior races of crea- 
tures undeserving the attention of Poetry, 
We commend the notice our bard has 
taken of the red-breast ; but we think 
he should have given the cat in charge 
to one of the children, before he had 
opened the window, 


Of all the feathered tribes, that flock around 
The house or barn for shelter and for food 
The redbreast chiefly, —sweetest trustful bird, 
Demands protection from the coming storm. 
Your open window then with crumbs bestrew, 
Taviting entrance ;— soon he'll venture in 
And hop around, nor fear at last to perch 
Upen the distaff of the humming wheel, 
Cheering with summer songs the winter day. 


The following description of a storm 
in December is masterly: it concludes 


the poem ; and surely is a better ending 
than if it had described a shipwreck with 
all its horrors ; or a cottage overthrown, 
and its inhabitants buried in the ruins, 
Poetry should conform, though not as a. 
slave, in fetters, to the general course of 
nature, All lovers are not thwarted by 
obdurate parents; neither are they alf 
wrought up by jealousy to deeds of blood :- 
though we sometimes hear of a betrothed 
dying the day before the wedding, yet 
others liveto go through the ceremony. 
All crops are not blasted by mildew, or 
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consumed by rust or blight: and if 
some farmers get drunk at a fair and are 
robbed in returning home, yet others 
atrive safely at their owa fireside, and can 
bear another noggin after they are seated 
in their arm chair. When the intent is to 
deter from evil ; let the consequences of 
evil be the theme of the lesson : but, 
when an opportunity of gratitude to the 
Author of all good may be gracefully in- 
troduced, it concludes a poem with an 
energy that only true poets adequately 


feel, as only true poets adequately prac- 


tice it. 
IT love the music of the midnight storm, 
When wild, careering, drive the winds and rains, 
And loud and louder, through the sounding 
grove, 
The Spirit of the Tempest seems to howl, 
And loud and louder beats the furious blast, 
As if some giant hand, with doubling strokes, 
Struck the strong wall, and shook it to its base. 
Awful the musterin pause, when all is hushed 
Save the fierce river's roar* How cheering now 
And heartning, sounds the crow of Morning’s 
bird! 
How deep the darkness ! save when sudden gleams 
Dazzle the eye, that ventures to explore 
The awful secrets of the solemn hour. 
Gradual the storm abates, and welcome peeps 
The long expected dawn, gloomy at first, 
But tinging by degrees, with copper hue, 
The slowly flying clouds. Most pleasant hour 
Of daybreak ! at all seasons fraught with gladness, 
Whether the sun in summer splendour rise, 
Hailed by a thousand choristers on wing 
Suspended high, or perched on dewy bough ; 
Or whether, th:ough the wintry lowring sky, 
He shoots his watery beam far from the south,— 
Thou makest the heart of all that lives expand, 
Man, bird, and beast, with joy ; but chiefly man, 
As looking with complacent eye around, 
On this grand frame of things slowly illumed, 
He worships, not in words, but heavenward 
thoughts, 
Submiss and lowly, that vast power which 
launched, 
Impels this mighty mass, and guides it round,— 
True to its annual and diurnal course i 
Stupendous miracle !—this mighty mass 
Hurled loose, through realms immense of track- 
less space, 
With speed, compared to which the viewless ball, 
Projected from the cannon’s mouth, but creeps 
At a snail’s pace, yet without shock or pause, 
O; deviation infinitely small, 
Rolling along, with motion unperceived, 
As if it moveless lay om Exher's tide. 


Essay on the Military System of Buonaparte. 
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Essai sur le Systéme Militaire de Buona 
parte, suivi d’une courte Notice sur la 
Révolution Frangaise, et le Couronnement 
de Sa Majesté Corse. Par C. H. S. Of 
ficier d’Etat-Major Moscovite. 


Essay on the Military System of Buona- 
parte, with a brief Account of the French’ 


By C. H. S. Staff- 
London, Printed for the Author. 


Corsican Majesty. 
Officer. 
18/1. 


Tues are copies of the same work, 
one in French, which we presume is the 
original ; the other in English, which we 
suppose to be a translation. Whoever 
expects to find in this pamphlet a detailed 
account of the military institutions or ar- 
rangements of the Emperor and King, 
will be disappointed. It contains an ex- 
planation of what the author considers as 
being of much more importance; the 
principles on which the tactics of ihe 
French armies are founded. They are, 
says the writer, MoeILITy (rather RaPiDI- 
TY of motion) and COMBINATION OF EF- 
rort. This is no new discovery: we 
believe that all who have paid any at- 
tention to the operations of French 
generals in the field, will acquiesce in 
the truth of this Staff-officer’s states 
ment. But, it may be asked, what ge- 
neral of modern days has not employed 
the same means? it has always beea 
deemed the perfection of discipline. 

The great secret of Buonaparte’s success 
is, the pains taken beforehand to ensure 
success. Much as we grudge him his 
conquests, because of their object, we 
acknowledge that he deserves to conquer 
because of the indefatigable attention with 
which he prepares the way for accomplish- 
ing his purposes. His order of proceed- 
ing we take to be this—1. Obtaining of 
intelligence ; which he effects by unlimit- 
ed bribery.—2. Paralyzing the loyalty 
of his opponents ; this he carries to a sys 
tematic extent, unknown to ordinary com- 
manders.—3. Personal exertions; he exe 
amines with his own eyes, all that he pos- 
sibly can ; and where he cannot go him- 
self, he acts by deputies who are selected 
for their abilities—4. Rapidity of moves 
ment.—5. Combination of effort: and 
6. Deception to the very utmost possibili+ 
ty of immorality. We include in this 
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last particular, the art of describing a 
defeat, as if it- were a victory, and of 
concealing his losses, lest his remaining 
troops, or the enemy, should perceive the 
diminution of his strength : it is, in short, 
the happy art of impudence. Of the 
third, fourth, and fifth particulars in this 
seties our author affords instances ; and 
these we deem the most interesting parts 
of his pamphlet, to English readers. He 
describes the occupations of Buonaparte 
during the night previous to the battle of 
Austerlitz, in the following terms: 


The whole night was spent in reconnoiter- 
ing the enemies camp, and making the last 
dispositions: Piquets of light horse, favour- 
ed by the feeble light of the moon, advanced 
as near as possible to the front of the Russian 
army. Intelligent officers and experienced in 
this service, are at the head of these small 
detachments, nothing escapes their penetra- 
tion and the activity of their researches. They 
derive respeciing the position of the enemy 
the most useful information. It may be conclu- 
ded that the spies did not slamber. Their re- 

orts confirmed those of the officers ; besides, 
Pemssipérte desirous to have certain proof of 
the accuracy of the different reports, is the 
whole night in motion, accompanied by his 
most experienced generals. Nothing is want- 
ing to the necessary information; and the 
Russians are not allowed time to quit a posi- 
tion so well reconnoitered. What activity ! 
What vigilance ! 

Let us now judge of the nature of the 
dispositions pid by Buonaparte, were they 
not regulated by the most secure and im- 
portant data. They had been begun during 
the day of the first of December; in the 
night of the same day they were improved 
and completed. 

Buonaparte draws his line of battle at the 

distance of near two miles from the bivouacs 
{night-patroles] of the French army. The 
ositions to be occupied by the several co- 
umns of the army, are marked out on the 
very spot. The Field Marshalls being pre- 
sent receive the most explicit and particular 
instructions. Being weil conceived, they 
will be well executed. 

With a small variation this extract 
might pass for a page in the life of our 
immortal Nelson. The pains taken to 
obtain success, deserve to succeed. But, 
now, if the reader will turn to Panora- 
ma, Vol. I. p 1223, he will see what 
was the condition of the enemy, against 
which al] these exertions were made. 
They were half-starved—they had no 
ontposts of communication— ‘ during 
the whole night there was no chain of out- 
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posts established in front of the position 
occupied ty the allied army.” [If there 
had been such outposts, they must have 
detected the operations of the Emperot 
and King.J—And lastly, to crown, the 
whole, if we may believe our author, the 
commanders of the Russian army, were 
safe a-bed, and sound a-sleep. Vigilance 
against somnolency !—which will be vic 
torious in the day of activity ? 

We shall not follow this writer in his 
reflections on the state of the war in Spain 
and Portugal. Buonaparte is sufficiently 
disappointed in that undertaking; as‘all 
the world knows: and when he has sub- 
jugated the Peninsula, he has not acquired 
the colonies, Foolish statesman ! 

On the credit of our author we trans 
scribe another particular, which as a fact 
we suppose he has witnessed ; and which 
he should have authenticated with his 
name. 

To form an idea of the sentiments which 
the Corsican Emperor inspires, itis only neces- 
sary toremark the effect which is produced on 
the public by his appearance. Let an observer 
wait on the terrace of the Thuilleries for his 
return from St. Cloud to Paris, he will see 
all that assemblage of carriages, footmen, 
and guards pass with great pomp along the 
shores of the Seine, cross the Champs Elisees, 
and return to the palace, without producing 
any other sensation than the appearance of a 
stage coach: no person thinks of crying out 
vivat! nor does any one deign to honour him 
with a bow. 


The public is much in the right :— 
but who affirms this ?—Is it possible that 
this Muscovite Staff-officer, this C. H_ S. . 
should be a general in the French service, 
—the same whose publications in Eng- 
land have lately been forced into notice, 
by the manner. of his soi-disant escape 
from the opposite coast ? What will not 
calumny invent, and credulity report ? 


LL LL MLL LOL 


Confession du Général Buonaparté a 
VALLE Maury, &ce. &c. dédiée au Général 
Sarrazin, Ancien Chef d'Etat-Major du 
Général Bernadotte, aux Armées d’Alle« 
mague et d’Italie. 8vo. pp. 314. Price 
£1. For the Author. Sold by Egerton, 
London, 1811. 

To this publication General Sarrazin 
puts his name ; its contents therefore rest 
on his authority. No jealousy of rivals 
envying his gratifications obtained in Eng- 
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land can deprive him of this honour. In 
aland of liberty, where every body claims 
the right of presenting communications 
to the public in whatever shape best 
pleases their author, we freely admit 
foreigners to the same privilege. As 
critics, indeed, we may complain of a low- 
spirited heaviness which attends the very 
notion of confession, and marks some- 
thing of tedium, that probably is felt but 
too frequently on both sides of the grat- 
ing in a Catholic confessional. Reviewers, 
burdened though they be with their own 
sins, at which they never look, but in- 
tent ex officio, on detecting the peccadil- 
loes of others, contemplate less the duty 
of confession than the inconveniencies at- 
tending it. That they might now and 
then disburden their consciences, to ad- 
vantage, is certain ; but the participation 
of the priesthood in the secrets of the 
corps! No: reviewers must beg leave 
to wave this duty to the church :—priests 
réview reviewers! 

Like most confessions, this before us 
contains a mixture of trath and of com- 
position, alias prevarication. The peni- 
tent (penitent !) Buonaparte is a Léfe who 
compounds with an ijl grace, and in ill 
terms, with his ghostly father; and the 
ghostly father, the Abbé Maury, is a ca- 
ricature of a spiritual guide. Gen. S. 
has known Buonaparte only since he was 
thrown up by the effervescence of the 
French revolution. He has no acquain- 
tance with his early days, except by report. 
He makes him say, that he was glad of 
the death of his benefactor M. Monvoi- 
sin, because he was delivered from “ the 
*s witness of his misery, weakness and 
** cruelty.” But, we know more than 
ene individual still living who witnessed 
the distresses of this upstart; and we 
could tell him, whv was the person, that 
returned Buonaparte’s papers of projects 
and recommendations, with directions to 
his valet ‘ not to admit individuals of 
so Lad a character into his house.” As 
the emperor and king, however, enjoins 
al) his histo:ians to pass over his early 
days succinctly, and to begin their details 
from 1796, we find Gen. S. complying, 
bongré, malgré, with that injunction. 

‘The incoherence of a supposed confes- 
sion, must apologize for the irregular 
snanner in which a variety of national oc- 
currences are introduced in the work. 
We need not inform the public that this 


confession is political ; and that much of 
it has already been divulged. The satire 
is very bitter which attributes such lan- 
guage, as is here employed to the inter- 
locutors.—We shall leave it to work its 
own purposes; and merely consider the 
volume as containing anecdotes, from 
which we are led by inclination and duty 
to select a few specimens, from among 
those least known. 


That Buonaparte Lought many successes 
in Italy, that he committed great faults 
considered as a general, and threw away 
the lives of thousands of men never was 
doubted, but this he knows better than 
to confess. That he was beat by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith at Acre, that he poisoned his 
sick at Jaffa, are facts well known; his 
avowal could not make them more notoe 
rious. That he intended to take Acre for 
the sake of returning by sea from thence 
to France, Gen. S. must excuse us if we 
do not believe. His loss on that expedi- 
tion he thus confesses. 


I believe in effect that the entire loss might 
be estimated at 8,000 killed in arms, strangled, 
impaled alive, decapitated, drowned in sacks 
after being taken, dead of the plague or of 
other diseases. I have contracted so strong a 
habit of lying to diminish my losses, that I 
beg you, in the first instance, to believe that 
on all occasions much might be added to 
what I acknowledge. In general, [ am ac- 
eustomed to doul/e the number of the enemy 
killed and wounded: and I quadruple the 
number of prisoners. I admit in my reports 
only one-tenth of slain, and one-fifth of 
wounded. I scarcely ever allow that prisoners 
are made from my line of battle, except.a 
person of some consequence, and then by 
mere chance. These tes hurt nobody ; they 
relieve my mind, and encourage my army. 
Berihier knows precisely my military scale of 
admission, and I have rarely any occasion to 
rectify his estimates, 


We have repeatedly stated that the rule 
of French calculation, is to diminish by 
a cypher the number of slain; and 
we have a late instance of this, if we may 
believe the intercepted dispatch of Mas- 
sena describing the battle of Busaco. That 
general stated his slain at about 2,000: 
the Moniteur at about 200. Buonaparte 
confesses his'murder of Kleber :—On the 
character of that general we would ob- 
serve, that he is the only one among the 
French commanders for whom it is possi- 
ble to entertain any respect, He deceived 
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nobody ; and, what is very extraordinary, 


we detect nobody in deceiving him. 

From the official situation of Gen. S. 
he might know the following facts. 

When the English army was on the 
Scheldt. in 1809, says Buonaparte, the 
camp of Boulogne was deserted by the 
Normans and Picards ; 


Icaused many to be condemned to four years 
imprisonment in irons, to terrify others. 
This rigour exasperated instead of calming 
their minds, and thecamps were abandoned 
so completely that the batteries, and even the 
pote magazines were left without guards. 

t was to no purpose to arrest and imprison 
the fathers and mothers of the deserters, or 
to order the penalty of 1500 francs to be 
levied, on those able to pay it; the soldiers 
hid themselves, and the officers refused for- 
mally to obey the prefects who ordered them 
to return to their posts: they found excuses, 
and I was obliged /o sing small, for fear of 
a general insurrection. 


We confess, that we had admitted the 
persuasion, that while at Paris, Buona- 
ai really meditated an attempt on Eng- 
and, in conformity to his declarations 
made to Lord Whitworth: that he re- 
tained this intention after he arrived on 
the coast, and more maturely considered 
the undertaking, we cannot affirm, His 
opinion was finally made up by the eventful 
day of the battle of Trafalgar. On this 
question, Gen. S. has the following re 
marks. 

The military men who best know Buona- 
parte, are persuaded that he never thought 
seridusly of a descenton England. ‘The les- 
son he had received in Egypt, and especially 
in Syria, taught him to calculate what might 
happen. Not only may it be affirmed that 
he will not attempt any expedition against 
Scotland or England, but I dare also warrant 
that he has notions respecting Ireland of a 
nature to restrict him to the sending of a few 
agents to amuse the discontented, and to in- 
duce the English government to keep up a 
great body of traops there. 

That Napoleon is not eminent for skill 
in maritime affairs, notwithstanding his 
voyages in the Mediterranean, may be ad- 
mitted with little hesitation. He is a 
military man; and nothing but a military 
man: he concludes that to give orders 
and to be obeyed is the same thing. On 
that one principle of despotism, by which 
he governs an army, he expects to govern 
the laws and the habits of nations, the 
erder and course of commerce, the wauts 


and wishes of a people. He would go- 
vern the elements also, if he could, by 
his nod: but they surpass his power, as 
some among the nations defy it, and thou- 
sands of individuals elude it. His military 
prejudices have been the salvation of Bri- 
tain. But we now shall introduce an in- 
stance, from among many, in which they 
have proved destructive to his own people, 
It was while on the coast at Boul 
inspecting the army of England! that, 


Jealous of his priority in every thing, he 
had frequent and lively contests with admiral 
Bruix who was the only officer that dared to 
tell him the truth. Enraged that the port of 
Boulogne was so unfit for the sailing of his 
flotilla, he took it into his head that the seae 
men were unwilling to exccute his orders 5 
and one day when the barometer had fallen 
considerably, he commanded Bruix to order 
out the line of vessels. The admiral answered, 
«« That it would be dangerous to go into the 
** road with the wind at south west, and 
** with every appearance of its blowing a 
‘* tempest: that he was experienced in the 
*« meteorology of the climate of Boulugne, 
“* and begged him to defer the execution of his 
“* commands for a few days.”—‘* Not for an 
‘* hour: replied Buonaparte, 1 will be in- 
** stantly obeyed. It is the only way to put 
«* things in motion. You would drive me 
«* mad, if I should listen any longer to your 
‘¢ dissertations on the winds, the currents, 
and the ebb tides. I have obtained m 
** triumphs by the force of a single word, 
«« forward! and I will that it be from 
‘* henceforth the orderly word of the sea» 
*€ service.” 

Bruix was afflicted at the sight of so much 
obstinacy. ‘The line was formed about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The vessels had 
not been three hours in the open road, when 
a dreadful tempest came on. Several of the 
flotilla perished on the coast, with all their 
crews. Admiral Lacrosse succeeded in mak- 
ing the port of Etaples, after having ran 
the greatest hazards. Buonaparte with Bruix 
went down to the beach to assist the wrecked. 
He remained there tll near two o'clock in the 
morning. Repeatedly he ventured up to bis 
middle in the water to lay hold of men thrown 
ashore by the waves, and carried off again 
before they could be caught hold of. The 
loss of lives occasioned by this fatal accident 
was estimated at nine hundred. Buonaparte 
who learned at the expense of his sailors te 
know the diflerence between the certainties 
of land and sea, desisted from his pretentions, 
and gave the utmost latitude to the judgment 
of Bruix. 


Whether Gen. S. has had equal oppor- 
tunity of acquaintance, with the condi- 
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tion of Buonaparté’s finances, as he has 
of knowing what passed on the coast of 
the channel, we have not the means of 
ascertaining: but, therefore, report ver- 
batim, without comment, what he states 
on this subject. 


Religion has been very useful to me by the 
geal of all its ministers, in prompting the 
conscripts to march. I regret that their as- 
eendency is not equal in its influence on the 

yment of the contributions. My coffers 
which the public suppose to be full of money, 
are absolutelyempty. Without the resources 
still yielded me by ltaly, Germany, and Hol- 
land, I should have been six months ago in 
the utmost difficulty to pay the two millions 
of spies and others whio are in my employ, and 
to whom I owe wages, from Cambaceres to 
the simple custom-house officer. The lottery 
and the post-office have brought in nothing 
during the last two years. The expences ab- 
sorb the receipts, and even the ¢hefts. Lava- 
Jette is forced to his great regret, to suspend 
his supplies to my private strong box. The 
profits on stamps and registration are not 
equal to one quarter of what they were in 
1803. Business isdead. There is no change 
of property. The customs so productive 
in 1802 and 1803, are almost nullities. 
The combined taxes occasion arbitrary vexa- 
tions. From one end of my empire to 
the other, complaints are general. The 
collection of this very burdeusome impost 
vuns away with almost all its product. 
The payment of contributions from con- 
quered countries is near itsend. IT can now 
only reckon on the territorial impost, on my 

city of Paris, and on the extortions of 
my prefects. Some knowing oves ailirm that 
those functionaries cannot be accused of de- 

ation. To be sure, they are ignorant 
that their rapines of twenty different kinds, 
are alinost wholly to my profit; a very small 
allowance to the iostruments of my rapacity 
excepted. Whoever knows the resources of 
France, and knows how to work adroitly 
this miue (hitherto inexhaustible) will no 
longer wonder at my ability to meet the 


e@normous expences of my empire. I learn 
pe y 


from all parts that confidence vanishes ; that 
money is withdrawn from circulation; and 
that 1 must give up three quarters of my 
secret revenues. Iam in despair to see my- 
self deprived of those extraordinary advan- 
tages which 1 pean myself from my 
system of general corruption. From myself 
to the grave-digger of a parish all is included 
in the organization of my finances. When 
I allow one hundred millions of francs, for 
the expences of the navy department, the 
minister of marine desirous to satisfy me, 


Jeaves one tenth part with my private cashier. 
i 
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A slight smile when I next see him rewards 
him amply. Not only these fen millions are 
carried to account in his public statements, 
but he takes special eare in the course of the 
year to make other savings, which he faith. 
fully gives me an account of, and secures the 
continuance of my good will to him. It is 
the same with all the other ministers. M. de 
Broglie, Bishop of Gaud, can tell you at 
what rate he ransoms his diocesans by means 
of his black army. The tarif is fixed ac- 
cording to the fortunes of individuals—so 
much for a marriage—so much for a birth—so 
much for a funeral—for high mass, low 
mass, &c. 

In a like strain the Imperial penitent 
relates the circumstances of his army, 
and the allowed perquisites of his com- 
manding officers. He states the lucrative 
nature of various places in the adminis- 
tration of districts and towns, of the po- 
lice, the gendarmerie, the law, the con- 
scription, &c.—But we do not distingnish 
any detailed notices of his navy: 
yet we have reason to think that the com- 
missions given to privateers, and the 
trifles pocketed from their prizes, when 
brought in, are not despicable: and that 
the permissioas, licences, clearances, 
&c. with their renovations, variations 
and transmutations, would have formed a 
brilliant period in this confession.—But 
these must be learned at Bourdeaax not 
at Boulogne. 

Gen. S. describes Buonaparte as re- 
gretting that he did not send during peace ! 
to perish in an assault on England, those 
50,000 troops which he got rid of by an 
expedition to St. Domingo. He laments 
also, that the reinforcements sent to that 
island from Toulon, did not on their pas- 
sage, seize Gibraltar, then in a state of 
insurrection. But we doubt whether this 
point of confession, evinces most know- 
ledge in Napoleon, or ignorance in Sars 
razin. No body of British troops in 
whatever state capable of resistance, 
would have suffered 4,000 Frenchmen to 
land in that fortress. It is perfectly 
known that the most effectual way to quell 
a mutinous spirit on board a British man 
of war is to lay her alongside of a French- 
man: British soldiers are made of the 
same metal as British sailors ; though cir- 
cumstances alter somewhat of their ring 
when sounded. 

We persuade ourselves also, that there 
is less of that active corruption working 
in the mass of British oflicers, than the 
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world bas had so much reason to regret 
among the continentals. Were our opi- 
nion asked on the causes of the subjuga- 
tion of the continent, we must frankly 
refer it to the silver bayonets used by 
the French: or as the phrase is among 
the French army to “ the golden star 
of Buonaparte.” In the history of Mas- 
sena’s famous sufferings at Genoa, we 
find the historian regretting that the Bri- 
tish Admiral was not to be bought. This 
is his meaning, though like a true French 
man he has concealed it under a compli- 
ment to the immense wealth of Lord 
Keith. 

Gen. Sarrazin infers in plain terms 
the bargain made between Gen. Mack 
and Buonaparte, previous to the shametul 
surrender of the former at Ulm. He 
even goes so far as to say, that while 
Mack was prisoner in France, the agree- 
ment was settled ; and that this passes for 
certain in the French army. On this re- 
presentation we cannot but recollect the 
exclamation of Lord Nelson, on hearing 
that the Emperor had committed his ar- 
my to the command of that general. 
‘© Then he is ruined: J KNOW ENOUGH 
or Generst Mack !"—Vide Literary 
Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 1266. 

The battle of Jena, also says Gen, S. 
was neither more nor less than a trap, into 
which the Prussian monarch was led by 
the perfidious agents of Buonaparte. The 
French were nearly 200,000 strong ; 
while the Prussians were only 120,000. 
Every thing should have induced the king 
to be cautious: but every thing was 
urged that might excite him to rashuess. 

That even Kleber was not free from 
the imputation of purchasing advantages, is 
stated by Gen. S. in the following instance. 

The preparations for passing the Rhine 
were his work. It could not but have been 
painful to him to employ értch in order to effect 
aa operation, which from the days of Cesar to 
our own, has always been executed by force. 
Ostensible preparations were made before the 
points opposed to the divisions of Grenier 
and Championet, while secret steps were 
taken to throw the divisions of Generals 
Lefebre and Tilly, ona tongue of Austrian 
territory cailed Eikelskamp, which was sur- 
rounded on all sides by Prussian territory, 
and at a league's distance from the Austrian 
posts. General Count d’Erbach never had the 
smallest suspicion that any design against this 

art of the dependencies on his master was 


in agitation, He bad established no post ia 
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it. He had not even sent patroles. I regret 
on behalf of Kleber’s glory, that he yielded 
to the orders of Jourdan, to employ a mean 
of success so useless and so degrading. That 
very night in which the passage of the Rhine 
was effected, THIRTY THOUSAND francs were 
distrivuted among the Prussian posts to let the 
toats pass, and lo help to drag them up the 
river (which boats had been bought on their 
terrilory,) to throw the advanced guard of 
Kleber’s army on the point of Eikelskamp, 
the neutrali/y of which point had been gua- 
ranteed by the Prussian General de Wise 
bourg to the Austrian General Count d'Er- 
bach. Such are the grand causes of grand 
results!.... Kleber could never afterwards 
bear to have it spoken of: and he took all 
occasions to throw it off from himself. 

As Gen. S. was in the confidence of 
Kleber we may consider this fact as es 
tablished. Can we wonder at the subsee 
quent destruction of the Prussian army 
and sovereignty, when the morals of that 
army had been undermined by a course 
of such profligacy ? We who can recol- 
lect the conduct of Prussian kings, gene- 
rals, colonels, and captains, have felt 
less surprize at the desiructive effects of 
that extensive system of bargain and sale, 
in which all participated, than has been 
expressed by some of our contemporaries. 
The first illustrious example of this core 
ruption, was the first cause of the loss of 
the battle of Jena. 

Our never to be lost sight of character, 
as Britons, induces us to add a word more 
on this subject, in reference to our native 
country. We are well aware of the ine 
conveniences resulting from the parlia» 
mentary influence connected with the ade 
ministration of the British constitution, 
We know that wealth and connections ge- 
nerate an influence not always advantas 
geous to the state ; but on the other hand, 


do they not afford points of resistance te _ 


that corruption which has proved fatal te 


‘continental powers, whose armies have 


been served by mere soldiers of fortune ? 
Is there no bond in the connections of a 
British commander, in the consciousness 
that the smallest imputation on his eons 
duct will be examined with the most in« 
defatigable scrutiny, and that all the 
respectability of his family will be ruined 
at once, by the imputation of treachery, 
countenanced by a shadow of evidence ? 
—In short, there is a kind of colla 
teral security for integrity arising from 
that very influence the weight of which 


- is occasionally heavy ; and we conceive that 
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there is also a counterpoise to that weight, 
produced by the re-action of those sen- 
timents of honor and attachment, which 
every man feels to his family and friends, 
andjeven to his party, distinct from, but 
coincident with, that which animates every 
Briton towards his king and country. 

in his Introduction Gen. S. says, ‘I 
am not come over to England to seek a 
momentary refuge: I am come with the 
assurance of finding a country and ad- 
vantages superior to those which I enjoyed 
in France. My titles are—the goodwill 
to be useful to England ; and the com- 
munication of correct ideas on the coasts, 
the frontiers, 2nd the plans of the enemy, 
the result of twenty years of applica- 
tion.” We trust, that this general's de- 
sire of ‘ being useful to England” will 
be answered. We attach no great im- 
portance to what he reveals on the state of 
the French coast, in this volume; but, 
policy may forbid his communicating in 
this confession all he knows. It is no- 
thing unusual in other confessions. 

The conversation between Buonaparte 
and the Abbé Maury is interrupted by 
the entrance of the empress (the only 
person who dare use such freedom), The 
Abbé then stepping out from the private 
cabinet, meets with Berthier, the war 
minister, who says he has heard what 
passed ! ! !—With him a chattering takes 
place; which is terminated by the ap- 

ch of the emperor and empress. 
- Acharacter of Buonaparte forms a se- 
parate chapter; and a character of Kleber 
concludes the work. The enmity of 
Kleber to Buonaparte is stated by Gen. 
S. in stronger terms than we had been 
aware it would justify. 

Notwithstanding Gen. S. is reported to 
have acknowledged that his receptions in 
shis country have surpassed his expecta- 
tions, yet we fear he may meet with re- 
viewers, equally perverse and uncivil, 
who wil! deem the payment of a one pound 
note tor his volume, a convincing argu- 
ment of the depreciation of our paper 
currency. We ourselves, had we not 
known that a great part of his edition 
was taken off before it was published, 
might have been betrayed into the same 
sentiment: but, when our superiors have 
occasioned a scarcity, why should not 


books, as well as old musty volumes 


bear a premium,—-especially those print- 
ed for the auihor ? 
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An Introduction to the Theory and Prac 
tice of Mechanics, in Five Books, for the 
Use of Schools, illustrated by Examples: 
By W. Marrat. 8vo. pp. 470. With 13 
Plates. Price 16s. Hellaby, Boston. Lack 
ington and Co. London, 1810. 


We have looked over this volume 
with considerable satisfaction. The sub- 
ject isfof great, and in this mechanical 
and manufacturing nation, of general, 
importance. Young persons who are 
likely to be in future life engaged in the 
construction or the use of implements for 
abridging labour, cannot well be too early 
inured to the consideration of the princi- 
ples employed in their composition. Prac- 
tice is much facilitated by a previous fa- 
miliarity with theory: and many things 
will be learned at school, by a kind of 
tradition, distinct from the form of direct 
study, as preparation for a profession. 
The generality of treatises on this science 
are too abstruse or theoretical for the un= 
derstandings of youth: there was, there- 
fore, a fair opportunity for introducing a 
book of a more elementary description ; 
and Mr. Marrat has weil availed himself 
of that opportunity. By referring to 
works in which the matters explained are 
treated in a more scientific manner, or 
more deeply investigated, he has also 
added to the obligation of the student, 
who may desire to extend his researches. 
And by describing a considerable number 
of machines in constant use and likely to 
come under the notice of learners, he 


has prepared their minds for compreheud- 


ing the principles, motions, and effects of 
such constructions to great advantage. 
Perhaps we could have wished that he had 
exemplified eyen the minor articles by 


reference to parts of well known machi- 


nery ; but this he deemed unnecessary. 
The volume is divided into five books : 
the first coutains the Elements of Statise 
tics; or the Doctrine of Equilibrium: 
The second treats of Dynamics, or the 
Doctrine of Motion ; the third contains 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, or the 
Doctrine of Equilibrium and Motion of 
Nou-Elastic Fluids. The fourth is on 
Pneumatics, or the Properties of Elastic 
Fluids ; and the fifth explains the Pro- 
perties and Motion of certain Machines, 
with their Maximum Effects; such as 


water wheels, carriages, &c. We could 
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have been glad to have extracted a part of 
what Mr. M. has adduced on the subject 
of wheel-carriages, but it will not admit 
of a partial extract. 

He agrees witht us, however, in wish- 
ing that experiments on this interesting 
subject were made, not on models, but 
on carriages constructed by the ablest ar- 
tisis. He has examined coaches and wag 
gons with their drivers, and considers the 
variety of roads met with; hard, soft, 


- sinking ; up hill, down bill, &c. He finds 
theory corrected by practice ; and, that in- | 


genaity, without mathematics, has ap- 
proached the maximum of utility, and 
application. It does not follow, that 
therefore mathematics are of no advantage. 
We think they are of advantage; we 
know them to be so, and therefore we 
again repeat our satisfaction with this 
volume, 

*,* The number of plates should have 
been: greater ; and the number of figures 
on each plate fewer. 


Grounds of Union between the Churches 

of England and of Rome considered, ina 
. Charge delivered to the Clerey of the Dio- 
--cese of Darham, at the Ordinary Visitation 
_ of that Diocese, in the Year Mpecex. By 

Shate, Bishop of Durham. Qho. pp. 14. 

Payne, London, 

« Tre venerable Prelate who in this 
¢harge addresses his clergy, in favour of 
Union between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant churches, on a former occasion 
pointed out the grounds of dissent from 


the communion of Rome. Does he then, | 


retract his former reasons, or has he taken 
up contrary opinions? No: but he thinks 
the alterations in tines and circumstances, 
the various and wonderful changes to 
which the Romish see has been sub- 
jected, may be usefully employed to gnide 
as, well as excite the attention of Catholics. 
He imagives that the Janguage now held 
by Catholics on many points of doctrine, 
approaches nearer to the truth than it an- 
ciently did ; and while he reprehends the 
tergiversation manifested by their agents 
on the subject of the Veto, his lordship 
yet thinks that he discerns some favour- 
able symptoms of returning correctness 
of sentiment. 

We should rejoice could we strengthen 
this sentiment. We shall do the Ca- 


tholics the justice to report his lordship’s 
good opinion of them, for their mature 
consideration. 

There appears to me to be, in the present 
circumstances of Europe, better ground of 
hope fora successful issue to a dispassionate 
investigation of the diflerenees, which sepa- 
rate the two Churches of Eugland and of 


Rome, than at any former period. With 
this view and these hopes, L continue to exert 
my humble efforts in this great cause of 
Charity and Troth. 1 think we may discover 
a favourable omen in the abhorrence, whieh 
Papists express, in general terms indeed, 
against those charges of idolatry, blasphemy, 
sacrilege, and impiety, which we impute to 
some of the doctrines and usages of their 
Church. ‘To reject with abhorreace the im- 
putation of idolatry, blasphemy, and impiety, 
is surely to be prepared to renounce any doc- 
trine or usage, which can be fairly proved 
to deserve such charges. If then we could 
convince them (which I trast, we may do; 
for truth will finally prevail), that itis tdofas 
try to deify and worship the consecrated ele= 
ments; that it is sacrilege to suppress half 
the Eucharist, in direct contradiction to our 
Saviour’s Institution, to the example of the 
Apostles, and to the genetal usage of the 
Chureh for'at least the first ten centuries ; 
that it is béasphemy to ascribe to Angels and. 
to Saints, by praying to them, the divine 
attribute of universal presence ; that it is 
impiety to deny the sufliciency of our Sa- 
viour’s sacrifice once offered ; and that it 1s a 


Vor. IX. (Lit. Pan. Jan, 1811.) 


crime against the laws and constitution of: 
this free Empire, to adavit a foreign. supres 
niacy. and jurisdiction in any appotntments,: 
civil or ecclesiastical, of this eountry ; if, 
sav, by persevering in aspirit of teuth and 
charity, we could bring the Roman Catholics 
to see these most important su'jects in the 
same light that the Catholics of the Church 
of England do, a very auspicious opening 
would be made for that long desired measure 
of Carnotre Uston, which formerly en- 
gaged the talents and anxious wishes of some 
of the best and ablest members of both Com« 
munions. 


A Sermon, preached in Boston (America), 
April 5, 1810, the Day of the Public 
Fast. By William Ellery Channing, Pas- 
tor of the Church in Federal Street. 8vo. 
pp. 19. Price 1s. Boston (America) priate 
ed: London, reprinted, Hatchard, 811. 

Ir we had been asked while pernsing 
this pamphlet, whether it were a pclitical 
or a religious discourse? we might have 
found it difficult to give an explicit aie 
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swer to the question.—It is both, perhaps: 
and this ambiguity of character appertains 
to many of those public addresses on na- 
tional appointments, to which “‘ the signs 
of the times,” (the text chosen by the 
preacher) have lately given occasion. 
Whatever is allied to religion has some- 
thing good in it: and thongh politics in 
the pulpit are not favourite with us; yet 
when commanded by the state, we can 
more than tolerate them. ~ We shall how- 
ever, treat this sermon, 2s if it were an 
ordinary pamphlet. Our readers will 
judge on the accuracy of the following 
sentiments of this American pastor. 


Some of the sentiments, here expressed, 
have been derived from a late publication, 
entitled «* A Letter on the Genius and Dis- 
positions of the French Government,’'* a pro- 
duction abounding in vigorous thought and 
elevated feeling. This work carries withio 
itself striking marks of authenticity and truth. 
His representations agree with the accounts 
ef France, which I have received from other 
publications, and fram Gentlemen, who have 
lately returned from that country. 

Religion and virtue, as well as liberty an 

lence, wither under the power of France. 

he French revolution was founded in infi- 
delity, impiety, and atheism. This is the 
spirit of her chiefs, her most distinguished 
men ; and this spirit she breathes, wherever 
she has influence. It is the most unhappy 
effect of French domination, that it degrades 
the human character to the lowest point. No 
manly virtues grow under this baleful, malig- 
nant star. France begins her conquests by 
eorruption, by venality, by bribes ; and where 
she succeeds, her deadly policy secures her 
from commotion, by quenching all those 
generous sentiments, which produce revolt 
under oppression. The conqueror thinks his 
work not half finished, until the mind is 
conquered,—its energy broken, its feeling fur 
the public welfare subdued. 

_ [have heard truly affecting accounts of the 

depraved state of France, of the general 
insensibility to God whicl) pervades the na- 
tion, of the se.fishness and licentiousress of 
the rich, of the fraud and oppression of men 
in power, and of the want of mutual coufi- 
dence among all ranks of people. 

Wherever French power extends, the same 
effects are produced. A cold and suspicious 
selfishness is difused through society. Trai- 
tors are rewarded with power. An invisible 
army of spies, more terrible than the legions 


* Compare Panoraipa, Vol. VIL. p. 1257. 
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of the conqueror, are scattered abroad to ree 
ress that frank communication, which re- 
sme and improves the heart. ‘The press is 
in bondage. Nothing issues from it, but 
what accords with the views of the conqueror. 
Offensive truth is a crime not easily expiated. 
Under such strong temptations to flattery and 
deceit, the love of truth cannot long subsist. 
I fear, that if the fall of England should 
place the world in the power of France, the 
press would become the greatest scourge of 
mankind. No sentiments but - what are ap- 
proved by an unprincipled despotism, would 
reach the next generation ; and these senti- 
ments would be poured into their minds, by 
means of the press, with a facility never 
possessed before the discovery of printing. 

Let me here observe, that the contrast of 
England with France, in point of morals and 
religion, is one ground of hope to the devout 
mind in these-dark and troubled times. On 
this subject, I have heard but one opinion 
from good men, who have visited the two 
countries. ‘The character of England is to be 
estimated particularly from what may 
called the middle class of society, the most 
numerous class in all nations, and more nus 
merous and influential in England than in 
any other nation of Europe. The warm 
piety, the active benevolence, and the inde- 
pendent and manly thinking, which are found 
in this class, do encourage me in the belief, 
that England will not be or by God in 
her solenin struggle. 

I feel myself bound to all nations by the 
ties of a common nature, a common Fatherr 
and a common Saviour. But I feel a peculia, 


interest in England ; for | believe, that there 


Christianity is exerting its best influences on 
the human character ; that there the perfec. 
tions of human nature, wisdom, virtue, and 
piety, are fostered by excellent institutions, 
and are producing the delightful fruits - of 
domestic happiness, social order, and general 
prosperity. It isa hope, which I could not 
resign withont anguish, that the ‘* prayers 
and alms” of England * will come up fora 
memorial befure God,” and will obtain for 
her his sure protection against the common 
enemy of the civilised world. 
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The State of the Established Church ; in 
a Series of Letters to the Rt. Hon. Spencer. 
Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
&e. Second. Edition. 8vo. Pp, 
Price 53. Stockdale, London : 1810. 

Merxopism is far enough from pa- 
ramount in the Panoramic corps ; and we 
give the writer before us credit for being 
no methodist, yet has ho stated facts ree 
specting the church, which we with reluce 
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_ from apostolic origin. We shall not adopt 
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tance confess, are plausibly supported ; 
althougl»they could scarcely be exceeded 
in the boldest accusations of the most de- 
termined sectary. He traces the origin 
of the evils aud dangers of the church, 
from the early education of youth, on 
false notions, so far as religion is con- 
cerned; through college tuition, by 
which no divinity is instilled into the 
mind of the student; up to areh-deacons, 
deans, and bishops, who iuspect without 
observing, ‘and visit without attending, 
If he be the man he affects to be, we 
scarcely know a more painful state of 
mind than that he endured, while com- 
posing his pamphlet. It is a serious re- 
monstrance to Mr. Perceval, on the real 
danger of the church ; as arising from 
the lax and scandalous manners of her 
clergy—from the inefficacy of ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions—from simony, non-resi- 
dence, and other misdemeanors,—which 
if true but, can they be true ? 
Either this is a most scandalous pamphlet, 
_or there is somewhere a most scandalous 
defect, the existence of which is fatal 
to all pretensions to superior sanctity, and 
to all claims of peculiar virtue derived 


the author's language ; but let him speak 
for himself. He thus desecrates the 
clergy : 

I fear, Sir, that I am but too well justified 
in asserting that a great proportion of our 
clergy are a set of men wrapt up in secular 
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| most part, filled by persons of the greatest 
| learning and piety :—but for all this, I fear 
that a very great proportion of the clergy are 
the very reverse of the high examples they are 
thus called apon to follow, and that, they be- 
tay an pty peo of conduct, and a disso- 
tuteness of manners, which, while it is most 
shameful in them, would not be borne with 
in any other state of life. Do not our courts 
of justice teem with their offences ? Is there 
a of public corryption and profligaey, 
the developement of which does not discover 
its reverend associates and abettors? And do 
not men of this description daily walk about 
Our streets, unsilenced and unchastised? To 
descend to lower instances,—is there any man 
who would tolerate, in his attorney, his 
steward, or his servant, the negligence and 
indifference which he will too often witness 
in his parish priest; whose parochial duties 
he will see continually give way to the most 
trivial, and often disgraceful occupations ? 
A horse-race, a fox-chace, or a boxing-match, 
is never withont its reverend attendants ; and 
the man, who in the house of God harries 
over the offices of devotion as if they were 
beneath his attention, will be seen the next 
day the noisy toastmaster of a club, or the 
indecent songster of a bachanalian festivity. 

The laity fare no better under this wri- 
ter’s pen: ‘* like priest like people.” 

A pew at achapel, is as necessary an ap- 
pendage, as a box at the opera. An atten- 
dance upon the service of the church mixes 
itself with the other pursuits of people of 
fashion, and is not thought incompatible with 
the grossest dissipation. In a recent instance 
of abandoned adultery, witnesses were pros 
duced to the jury, to shew that some of the 


pursuits, with a total indiflerence to the spi- 
ritual duties of theircalling. Lngaged in the | 
most important office which can devolve upon | 
mankind, one would suppose, from the con- 
duct of some of them, that it were the most 
trifling and insignificant. Many of them 
seem io consider that they are appointed to a 
life of sloth and inactivity, or merely to feed 
upon the fat of the land; and that, in retarn 
for immense and growing revenues, they have 
only to gabble through a few formal offices, 
in a manner, which, though they consider 
jt no affront to that all-seeing governor of the 
universe whom they afe supposed to be ad- 
dressing, would not be tolerated in any secular 
concerns. Again and again, sir, I would 
guard myself from being supposed to speak 

verally. I know, and am fully sensible, 
ne many exceptions there are to the censure 


I would pronounce.: I have not to Jearn that, 


our church possesses at this time, many of 
the most pious and orthodox divines that ever 


graced the christian profession; and that, 


amidst the growing corruption of the times, 
the higher offices of the church are, for the 


parties were regular in their attendance at 
church, and that they even received the sacra- 
ment twice a year! This is, I fear, but too 
striking an instance of what may be con- 
sidered the religion of the fashionable world ; 
and ought to warn us from beidg deceived, 
| by the apparent sabbath-piety of persons, who 
! all the rest of the weck pursue a career of 
| shameless vice and debanchery. Another 
ground for questioning the sincerity of the 
teligion of those we are speaking of, is their 
noted preference of chapels to churches, and 
of declamatory preachers to plain orthodox 
churchmen. Go to any of those chapels 
where the service is set off with all the the. 
atrical tinsel and meretricious ornament of the 
orchestra, and you will see them crowded to 
excess; while the neighbouring church is 
left for persons, perhapsof purer morals, but 
certainly of less refined taste. Mark too, 


how little all this appearance of religion 
reaches bevond themselves. Does it extend, 
as it formerly did, .o their servants and theig 
families? No! 
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_it is now introduced to the public, from 


tion by Lord Sidmouth, in the House of 


Pass along Guildford-street, and you will 
see, while the pious frequenters of the chapel 
in that neighbourhood are at their devotions, 
there are constantly from fifiy to a hundre 
servants docked out into the street, disturbing 
the neighbourhood. Mark too that pious 
old lady, who, now in her seventieth year, 
was never known to omit one article of de- | 
votion. See! it is near eleven o'clock; her | 
coach with two footmen pass your door with 
the regularity of clock-work. ‘The latter help 
her out of her carriage. The one hastens | 
forward to open ner pew-door; the other | 
carries behind her, in stately pomp, his cane, | 
his hat, and her prayer book. When she is | 
seated, they retireto a neighbouring alehouse, 
or perhaps return home to feed the lap-dogs : 
and so that -they are in waiting by the end 
of the sermon, they have done their duty; 
and her devotions, nodoubt, are cheaply pur- | 
chased, at the expence of keeping so many | 
other persons from theirs. 


| 
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Hints on Toleration : in Five Essays, sug- 
gested for the Consideration of the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and the 
Dissenters. By Philagatharches. 8vo. pp. 
390 Price 12s, Cadell and Davies, Lon- 
don, 1810. 


Tuis volume is part of a larger work : 


a desire in the author to anticipate the 
question expected to be agitated on a mo- 


Peers, The author is a man of sense and 
ability; but, if we mistake not, he is 
less familiar with the reasonings of those 
writers who have supported the authority 
of church and state over conscience, than 
with the reasonings in favour of the right 
of private judgment and of free, and even 
unlimited enquiry. He has stated one 
side of the questien well enough. The 
difficulty of this subject does not so much 
consist in justifying a particular view of 
it, as in furnishing conclusive answers to 
those objections which are propounded 
‘by adversaries. It is probable, that some 
who peruse this volume may be unable to 

recive the consequential reasons for 
investing Dissenters with political of- 
fice, and at the same time refusing the 
same privilege to Catholics. They will 
fancy that the same breath blows hot and 
cold: for abolishing all distinctions on 
account of religious faith, in one instance ; 
and for enforcing distinctions arising from 
religious faith in another instance. He 


says the Dissenters can give unquestion- 
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able pledges of their honour, integrity, 
and conscienciousness, to government : 
the Catholics say, they also can do the 
same. Now if each party is to judge oa 
itself, both are equally-capable aud equally 
honest: but if they are to judge on each 
other, the opinion of the Dissenter is ad- 


| verse to the Catholic, and the decision of 


the Catholic is unfavourable to the Drs- 
senter. As fellow-dissidents from the 
established church, they will be judged 
by a third party, which being the esta- 
blishment itself, is equally interested to 
keep them both from offices of honour 
and profit. If a place require wisdom— 
we have a wise man among’ ourselves ;— 
if learning, we are famous for learning ; 


' say the members of our national churei. 


Why apply elsewhere, when we have 
men of honour, integrity, talent, aod in 
short of every requisite qualification in 


| ourown communion? We doubt, whe- 


ther it be wise in the Dissenters to desire 
more promotion than they actually enjoy : 
their discreet and most respectable mem- 
bers would be drawn away from their 
societies, by the attractions and blandish- 
ments of high office. The power of 
habit would gradually tarn against them. 
Instances ave not wanting in which this 
priaciple, though exercised in a much 
lower degree, has produced notorious ef- 
fects; and one of their teachers has well 
said * the barking dog keeps the sheep 
together.” We have on sundry occasions 
submitted to the Catholics that whatever 
privileges they obtain, the Dissenters will 
expect the same: and we now submit to 
the Dissenters that when they enter the 
office of temporal power, the Catholics 
will tread on their heels :—mnon olstante 
all the argumentations of Philagatharches. 

In the mean while, are we supporting 
the cause of intolerance, that bitter root 
of poison transmitted by blood from ge- 
neration to generation—that great cause 
why thousands of well meaning people, 
even in Britain, have half congratulated 
the successes of the very man whom with 
unquestionable loyalty they stigmatize as 
the Desolator of Europe, the Enemy 
of the Human Race -— Apoliyon, -— 
Abaddon, and what not ?— ‘They hate 
his principles, yet admire his max- 
ims; because ‘‘ toleration in matters of 
religion,” is the foremost among _ his 
artful pretensions. We say explicitly ;— 
no man shall be troubled for opinions and 
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practices simply religious; by which (of 
course) the state, or the order and good- 
will of society is not injured. The right 
of the magistrate to interfere does not 
begin, till something demanding his in- 
terterence has been committed, Protec- 
tion of person and property is the right 
of every sobject of King George ; unless 
it be forfeited by an unworthy action. 
We wonder much that when the author 
intended to introduce the liberty of the 
press, as the subject of one of his essays ; 
e did not deduce from a comparison of 
that, with the liberty of speaking in pub- 
lic, those arguments which support, while 
they limit, the exercise of the right. An 
man mey print and publish what he 
pleases: but after it is printed and pub- 
lished, he is amenable to the laws of his 
country, if he have transgressed them. 
Our author states as the boundaries by 
which the /icentiousness of a tree press 
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selves, and that could occur only to the 
embittered spirits which recollected the 
fines, the imprisonments, the exile, the 
loss of property, the loss of their nearest 
relatives and friends which they had eu- 
dured. These might well be forward to 
welcome King William, in defiance of 
the doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance preached to King James ; 
and to hail the arrival of King George, 
their deliverer from the machinations of 
a faction, which had at heart, the ‘re- 
installation of James's son, and the re- 
| establishment of Popery, as a conse- 
quence. 

Private intelligence has led us to fear 
that an interpretation of a particular sta- 
tute in a sense contradictory to its general 
intention has lately taken place, in a 
mauner discreditable to the officers who 
supported it. We cannot think that it 
ever was the intention of the legislature 


should be restrained — sedition — libels— 
the inculcation or extenuation of vice: 
these with the ahyses of a free press— 
protanation of the Divine character—in- 
culcation of infidel principles—of betero- 
dox principles—of corrupt politics—are 
equally applicable by parity of reason to 


to subject students in a progress of regular 
education for the Sacred Ministry in Dis- 
senting Colleges, to penalties to the a- 
mount of £80 or £100. or those preach- 
ing on probation for the acceptance of 
Dissenting Churches ;—who could not be 
ordained till chosen. 


public speakers, as to public writers. 

The state of knowledge in a country 
bears no indirect ratio to the disposition 
of the public to tolerate the harmless 
opinions of ethers. Ignorance is seldom 
influenced by real principle, or by accu- 
rate argument. Information is aware of 
what may be said on both sides ; aud will 
frequently admit considerable weight in 
the reasouings of an opponent, though it 
does not think they preponderate on the 
while, 

The consequences of intolerance are 
strongly suggested by this writer: where 
men. are probibited from meeting pub- 
licly to worship G d, they will meet pri- 
vately ; and ohers will assume the ap- 


We could add more; but the matter is 
sub judice ; for we learn,—that there is 
not a respectable member of a Dissenting 
Church who is not at this moment liabie 
to be sent ona visit to Port Jackson. if 
this bé true, and if the worthiest men 
(for the guilt attaches to the worthiest 
men exclusively) are in this predicament, 
it becomes the established Church to con- 
cur heartily with the state, lest all the 
rascals of the Dissenting flocks should be 
kept at home, while the good subjects are 
expatriated, When they have none to 
keep them in order by precept or ex- 
ample, what can be expected from 
the grosser intellects of the multitude ? 
These suggestions open a view of subjects 


pearance of similar zeal, for nefarious 
purposes. If teachers are forbidden from 


speaking they will write; and their tracts | 


will descend to posterity and furnish ge- | 
nerations at an almost infinité distance, 
with arguments, urged with a keenness 
the result of suffering, of which more | 
peaceful ages would never have thought. 
Modern Dissenters find in the works of 
those who were ejected by the famous 
act of uniformity, reasonings, and con- 
clusiens, that would net occur to them- 


(—more than one —) connected with the 
doctrine of toleration, which demand 
the attention of Lord Sidmouth, and of 
every other statesman, independent of 
the labours of Philagatharches, to whom 
we presume they were not known ; as he 
makes no allusion to them. 

If the modesty which well becomes a 
man, in combination with the meekness 
which adorns a Christian, were allowed to 
possess its due influence over our actions, 
we should mutually discern so many fail- 
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ings in ourselves, as might lead us to 
forbear from undue severity in exposing 
the failings of others. The bonds of 
charity ought to be stronger than the 
separatist impulse of bigotry, or the pal- 
try distinctions of party zeal, and narrow- 
minded selfishness. We should embrace 
all our fellow men as brethren ; all our 
fellow Christians as members of the same 
flock ; all our fellow Protestants as of the 
same household; and all traly pious per- 
sons, as of the same family; wherever 
we might happen to meet with them. 
In short, in a much better sense than was 
intended by those who first used the 
phrase, we should “« tolerate all things 
that are tolerable.” 

This book is neatly printed ; and does 
credit toa country press. 


PLP LL LLL LLL 


Chronology, or the Historian's Companion ; 
being an Authentic Register of Events, 
from the earliest Period tothe present Time; 
comprehending an Epitome of Universal 
History Ancient and Modern, with a Co- 
pious List of the most Eminent Men in all 
Ages of the World. By Thomas Tegg. 
Sm. cr. Pp. 324. Small type. Price 5s. 6d. 
For the Author, London: 1811. 


Panoramists have been censured for not 
looking forward, and giving notice of ap- 
proaching events:—-had those censurers 
bestowed haif so much attention, as some 
members of the corps, on examining 
past events, or as others, in exain!ning 
passing events, they would have found 
employment sufficient for their hands, 
eyes, and understandings, without as- 
suming the character of Haruspices. 
Those who have most laboriously studied 
Chronology, object to the word “ authen- 
tic” in Mr. Tegg’s title page: they had 
rather it had been ‘ correct; ” for an au- 
thentic register from the earliest period, 
they conclude to be now beyond the abi- 
lity of man to produce. But being sen- 
sible of the difficulty of the undertaking, 
they incline to accept this little volume 
with complacency. It has cost the author 
great labour ; and contains an extensive 
variety of facts and dates. In a second 
edition Mr. T. will improve it by filling 
up the lines, with additional information ; 
and by removing some particulars to more 
appropriate places. We happened acci- 
dentally to open at p. 65, where we found 


under the title “ Eaws, Courts of Jus- 
tice, &c.""—** Packet from Milford Ha- 
ven established in Ireland, 1790.”—what 
has this to do with Laws, &c.? ‘ Pa- 
rochial assessment for the poor began 
1370: is not this a misprint for 1570? 
‘* Peter-pance paid to Rome 790; abo~ 
lished 1534: took its name from being 
collected on the Ist of August, St. Pe- 
ter’s day "—add, and paid to St, Peter, 
in the person of the Pope, his supposed 
successor. 

Mr: T. has annexed a few chapters, 
some of which might be enlarged to amu- 
sing articles : but correctness is the life 
and soul of such chapters, E. gr. Origin 
of remarkable customs, phrases, &c.— 
“* Asses, feast of, in France, held in ho« 
honour of Balaam's ass, when the clergy 
at Christmas, walked in procession, dress« 
ed so as to represent the prophets. Sup- 
pressed early before 1445.""—See to the 
contrary of all this. Panorama, Vol. II. 
p. 535, 785, also Vol. VII. p. 714. 

Under Historical Errors,’’ Mr. T. has 
placed ‘** 15. That men have one rib less 
than women.” We should have thought 
this an error in natural history ; therefore 
belonging to the following chapter.— 
*« That there is a statute to oblige the 
owners of asses to crop their ears, lest 
they should frighten the horses on the 
road: Tegg might have proved 
the contrary by appealing to the number, 
that daily pass his shop window in Cheap- 
side ; cropped it is true, but not of their 
ears. 


The frontispiece to this volume is pret- 


tily thought. 
LL OL LOM 


Hints to the Public and the Legislature, 
on the Prevalence of Vice, and on the dan- 
gerous Effects of Seduction. Small p,p. 
114, price 2s. Wilson, London, 1810. 


Wits the most heart-felt sorrow we 
are called to contemplate that subject 
which this little treatise, written apparently 
with the most benevolent intention, brings 
toour recollection. Several times 
have we called the attention of the public 
to the duty of devising some mean where- 
by this evil may be prevented. It is not 
enough that punishment be inflicted ; 
panishment as usually imposed has no 
effect. We would have the pillory an 


ordinary part of the sentence ; and, pos- 
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sibly after a dozen of ‘squires so called, 
and scoundrels of higher degrees had felt 
the enjoyments of that exalted station, 
the ps of the machine might be 
found satisfactory. At present, when pe- 
euniary compensation is all the law allows 
to be sought, the evil triumphs. Would 
there be any harm if a Jury after bring- 
ing in their verdict of ‘‘ guilty,” were to add 
by their Foreman, ‘“ My lord, we hum- 
bly recommend that the defendant be pub- 
licly exposed : — the pillory, my lord, 
might be serviceable’? In the mean 
while, we approve of such concise trea- 
tises as the present : it may fall into hands 
by whose activity it may do good. Though 
we hope, a still more depraved offence is 
not ‘‘ spreading among us to an alarming 
extent,”—we areruined, when it does— 
yet we dread every approach towards it: 
and certainly the facility of promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes is one of 
those approaches. This writer is not the 
man to accomplish his own purposes. 
When the newspapers have stated at 
length the names of Jord such an one, &c, 
why put blanks and dashes?——As the 
intrepid spirit of Luther began the Refor- 
mation from Popery, so must the man 
who begins a thorough reformation from 
vice, add the most immovable intrepidity 
to his other qualifications for his most 
important undertaking. 


LLL LL LL LL OL 


Designs for Lodges and Entrances to 
Parks, Paddocks, and Pleasure Grounds, 
in the Gothic, Cottage, and Fancy Styles, 
with Characteristic Scenery and Descrip- 
tive Letter-Press. By T. D. W. Dearn, 
Architect. Large 4to. Plates 20. Price 
£1. 11s. 6d. ‘Taylor, London, 1811. 


Tuis work would have appeared to 
greater advantage if those hints which the 
author drops in describing several of his 
plates had been brought together in a 
kind of introduction; from which we 
should have learned by what principles 


the architect was actuated. For instance, 


he tells us under Plate VI. that “ an 
Entrance Lodge is usually intended, ei- 
ther for an old man, an old woman, or 
both ; or for a mother and daughter ; in 
short, for any thing but a family, A 
group of small children, though occa- 
sionally picturesque, in a situation like 
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That neatness and air of comfort, which 
should mark the approach to a gentleman’s 
tesidence, would, by such an assemblage, 
be too frequently destroyed ; and by giv- 
ing more than one room, when there are 
no children, an opportunity is offered for 
a much more serious objection.” In the 
last remark we completely acquiesce, but 
whether the former reason be valid let 
our readers decide. The infirmities of 
age, the casualties, weakness, and even 
sickness, must not be overlooked. The 
same prudence which grants these resi- 
dences as favours, will direct in the choice 
of the parties so favoured. Under ano- 
ther plate Mr. D. objects to the annexing 
of ovens to cottages. ‘‘ If the tenant of 
the cottage is to purchase wood for his 
oven,” says he, ‘‘ there is scarcely a si- 
tuation in England, where it can be done 
at any thing like a moderate cost; but if 
his oven is to be heated at the expence of 
his employer or his neighbours, which I 
fear is too often the case, it is not surpris- 
ing that it should: be so coveted.” Did 
this gentleman ever abide long enough in 
a cottage to know experimentally what the 
mother of the family wanted ?—if not, 
we can assure him that in many parts of 
England to pull down the oven would be 
to starve the children, if not the parents 
also. As to the question of property in 
fuel, it were to be wished that honesty 
were so prevalent that liberality might 
exercise itself con amore. The same ob- 
jection however, lies against winter fuel ; 
yet most certainly Mr. D, would not con- 
demn his cottagers to flameless fire-places. 
Mr. D. has indulged his taste in the 
addition of ornaments, verandas, &c. to 
these lodges, which rather disguise the 
simplicity of some of their forms. If he 
could have shewn them with ornaments, 
and without ornaments, his purchasers 
would have been obliged to him: for not 
all who will inspect these designs are able 
to abstract these particulars from them. 
We retain many of our cockney no- 
tions, even when in the country. We 
cannot therefore approve of carrying up 
staircases around chimnies, or between 
two chimnies: we always wish to reduce 
the number of doors in a living room, to 
as few as may be, and we object to the 
crossing of an open entrance from the 
living room to the bed room; or the going 


| through a washhouse to a bed room; 
this, are hot on the whole, desirable, | when these inconveniences can be avoided 
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Mr. D. has very judiciously marked seve- 
ral plans where other doors, or openings, 
might be made instead of those he has 
preferred. The same attention extended 
to other designs would have improved 
them greatly. Considered as lodges, which 
their title announces, these designs may 
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on the present taste. To such this isa 
very useful book. It conveys ideas which 
may be turned to good account by those 
who are desirous of reputation as work 
men. The delineations of the parts are 
distinct and intelligible; and convey 
much information. Having commended 


the general design and execution of this 
performances we shall now shew canse 
for dissenting from the adoption of some 
of its contents, ‘Lhe profile of several of 
the mouldings and cornices would, in our 
opinion, have been neater, had it more 
correctly conformed to the most appli- 
cable among those which might be se- : 
lected from the antique. They are more 
' simple, usually, and more beautiful. We 
cannot approve of vacancies over ward- 


gratify gentlemen desirous af erecting 
such buildings. 

_ Mr. D. recommends the introduction 
of red sand asa colouring matter to the 
exterior of cottages instead of ochre: 
when well washed before it is used, it is 
more durable. 


Modern Finishings for Rooms: a Series 


of Designs for Vestibules, Halls, Simir- | robes for reasons already hinted at : they ) 
eases, Dressing Rooms, Boudoirs, Libra- | wil} beeome sint-boles in time. ‘The 
ties, and Drawing Rooms, with their) pannelling of window. shuiters,  soffits, 
Doors, Windows, and Chimney-picctes, | &c. should always bear some reference ; 
_and other Finishings to a large Seale ; and | to the panes of the glass: symmetry is 
the several Mouldings and Cornices at full | not confined to pattern, but it is indis- . 
size; shewing their constructions and re- | pensable. We cannot admit of a bust t 
lative proportions. To which are added be ng placed in a square niche over “a c 
some Designs for Villas and Porticos, &c. whole figure which occupies a circular F 
By W. F. Pocock, Architect. ‘plates headed niche below. The hemaa figure 
86, price £2. 2. Taylor, London, 1811. should be thought so complete in itself, 
as to satisfy the eye fully ; and no possi- 

Tus comfort and corvénietce of mo- | bility of the error of tancying an addi- : 
dern houses is certainly the result of much | tional bead to it should be hazarded. tl 
_previous thought ad consideration ; the | Thesepeccadilloes detract nothing from the I 
meatness which they usually display is the | general merit of the performance, Clear a 


result of intention in the architect to pro- 
pose what can be executed fo a certainly, 
‘and of skill in the workman to whom 
“practice has imparted a readiness and fi- 
‘nish, by which he is distinguished 
intricacies formerly fashionable, with the 
‘multiplicity of ornaments adopted, were 
extremely adverse to cleanliness, and pro- 
portionately were unfavourable to health. 


The | 


descriptions ace givea of Mr. Pocock’s in- 
tentioas, in explanations which aecom- 
pany the plates. The hitherto well 
founded objection against French sashes, 
the extreme difficulty of keeping ont the 
weather, has been overcome with success 
by this architect; it requires a very able 
hand to execute it accurate'y. When 
large the whole formation of such win- 


The dust will fy about in every house; | dows is difficult. 

and it wil! ledge, in crevices and chinks; Tie annexed designs of Porticoes and pu 
recesses are therefore to be admitted with | Villas should have formed a separate vo- nu 
caution, and even closets which cannot} lume. ‘They have meiit, but London = 
be from time to time thoronghly venti- | architects will envy Mr. P..the privilege fin 
lated and cleaned, must submit fo disap- | of disposing of so much room, in his pase an 
probation. The mouldings admitted to | sages, staircases, &c. at his pleasure, edi 
decoraie our apartments, if they be sim- | These are intended for the use of master dic 
ple and smovth, ruay be equally pleasing | builders, or of gentiemen. In this they an 
to the eye as those more enriched are, | have many rivals; whereas the former Lo 
aiid abundantly more likely to be fice | part of the volume, intended for practical the 
trom suil; they are therefore preferable. | workmen, may boast of being, if not ab« ne 
But in this there is a fashion ; and work- | solutely without a rival, yet without a hae 
men not employed under the immedicte | competitor which has so clearly and cons ca 
direction of an architect need instruction nectedly elucidated the subject, qui 
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LITERARY REGISTER, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED POR PUESLICATION. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

An elegant work with plaies, in aquatinta, 
fron drawings. by Mr. Lugan, architect, of plans 
a: d views of buildings, executed by itim, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, several of which are in the 
castellated style, with accurate views of the situa- 
tions, will soon be ready for publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin has in the press, in an 
octavo volume, the English Gentleman’s Library 
Companion, being a guide to the knowiedge of 
rare, curious, and useful books in the Engtish 
language, appertaining to British literature and an- 
tiquities. 

BIOGRAPITY. 

A translation of the Life of Prince Eugene, in 
an octavo volume, will appear early in this month, 
by the translator of the life of eacloa Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The new edition of the Biographia Dramatica, 
in three octavo volumes, is now ia the press. 

BOTANY. 

Mr. Winch has nearly ready for the press, the 
Floia of the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, of which the botanist’s guide through 
those counties, may be considered as a prodromus. 
It will comprise about 2000 indigenous plants, 
and be illustrated by some coloured engravings, 

rade by. Mr. Sowerby. 

Mr Daiton has in the press, and will speedily 
publish a new edition of Martyn’s Geergics. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


nns vill shortly publish | 
| her last corrections and improvements, will ap~ 


the Enehsh church, and of the sects which have 


Literary Register. 


separated from it, from the carliest periods to the | 


reign of James the first. 
FINE ARTS. 

Mr, Ackerman has citculated proposals for 
publishing by subscription, in sixteen monthly 
numbers, forming two vo unes, an interesting 
historical work, cntitled Westminster Abbey, 
aad its Monuments, illustrated by sixty-six highly 
finished and coloured plates, representing exterior 
and interior views of that venerable and ancient 
edifice and ail its principal monuments, and de- 
dicated, by permission, to Dr. Vincent, Dein of 
Westminster. The work will be printed on large 
wove elephant paper, similar to the Microcosm of 
London, the first number will be published on 
the Ist of April, 1811, and be succeeded by a 
number every month, until completed. Each 
number will contain four highly finished and co- 
loured engravings representing exterior and inte- 
rior views of the Abbey, its monuments or anti- 
quities, designed by Hugjt, Pugin and 
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Mackenzie 3 accompanied with historical and 

biographical letter press. The subscription price 

to be half-a-guinea for each number; fifteen 

shillings will be charged to non-subscribers. 
HISTORY. 

The Asiatic Annual Register, volume the tenth, 
for 1808, is nearly ready for publication, 

Mr. Hamilton Bruce is preparing an elaborate 
work, from authentic sources, giving a detailed 
account of all, the Scottish families of note, from 
the peopling of Scotland by the Scythians to the 
present era ; also a copious account of the different 
scottish monarchs, and their existing posterity, - 


MATHEMATICS, 

Mr. P. Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy, 
it about to publish a collection of Mathematical 
Tables, among which are some to facilitate tne 
solution of the irreducibie case of Cubics. 

MECHANICS. 

A new work is preparing by Mr. Peter Nichole 
son, on the Mechanical Exercises of Carpentry, 
Joinery, Biicklaying, Masonry, Tumiog, &c. 
with plates of the various tools used in each 
branch of businéss, and other figures expiana- 
tory of the several arts, Thie work is drawn up 
on the plan of the familiar but obsolete work by 
Mexon ; the plates are numerous and the work 
will be ready for publication early this spring. 

MEDICINE. 

Ds. Millar, lectureron Materia Medica in the 
University of Glasgow, has in the press, Disqui- 
sitions in the History of Medicine, exhibiting a 
view of Physic as observed to exist during res 
mote periods, and among nations not far advane 
ced in 1efinement. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A new edition of Dr. Stukcley’s account of 
Richard of Cirencester, and of his works, with 
a copious commentary, is preparing for the 
press. 

New editions of Mrs. Helme’s translation of 
Campe’s Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, with 


pear in a few weeks. 

A report of the late Mr. Fox’s speeches in the 
House of Commons, from his entrance inte 
Pariiameat, in 1768, to the close of the session, 
in 1806, is preparing for the ptess, 


POETRY. 


Mr, Pratt purposes to bring forward early in 
April, the pcetical remains of Joseph Blackett, 
with appropriate engravings, and a portrait ang 
memoirs of the author. To be published for the 
benefit of his aged mother and orphan child, 


THEOLOGY. 


The Rev. E. Cooper will shortly publish e 
second volume of Practical Sermons; aad also a 
new edinon of the first volume, 

To be published in a few days, in 8vo. price 

2s. in boards. A dissertation on the prophecy 

contained in Daniel, Chap. ix. ver. 24 to 27, 
usually denominated the Prophecy of the Scventy 
Weeks. By G. S, uber, B.D, Rector of Redmag- 
shall, Duihem. 
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, TRAVELS. 

W. Sacob, Esq. has in the press, ina quarto 
volume, with plates, Travels in Spain, in letters 
written in 1809 and 1810 ; containing an account 
of the manufactures, commerce, productions, &c. 
with biographical anecdotes, anda view of Spain 
under the Mahomedan dominion. 

Sir John Carr has in forwardness for publica- 
tion, descriptive sketches of the South-east parts of 
Spain, and the islands of Majorca, Minorca, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily and Malta, dusing a tour in those 
countries in 1809 and 1810, accompanied by 
engtavings of views taken on thespot, 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

A Description of the Ancient Terracottas in the 
British Museum. By Taylor Combe, Esq. H- 
lustrated by forty-one plates ; engraved after the 
drawings of William Ajexander, Esq. Royal 4to, 
#1. 11s. 6d. And on elephant paper, £2. 12s. 6d. 

An Essay on a Gadi Enactiption, found in the 
island of Malta. By the Right Hon. Sir William 
Drummond. Royal 4to, £1. 11s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

igns for Lodges and Entrances to Parks, 
Paddocks, and Pleasure Grounds, in the Gothic, 
Cottage, and Fancy Styles; with characteristic 
Scenery and descriptive letter-press, By T. D. W. 
Dearn, Architect. Engraved on twenty plates. 
Large 4to, £1. 11s. 6¢. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of William Paley, D.D. By G. W. 
Meadly. The second edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; to which is added, an Appendix, con- 
taining Extracts from Reports of his Lectures, 
&c. never before published, or little known to 
the public. 10s. 6d. 

\ Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 
with an analytical account of his writings, and 
fan appendix containing some unpublished pieces 
and correspondence. By John Edmonds Stock, 
M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London; Member of the Medical and 
Natural History Societies of Edinburgh; of the 
Medical and Chemical Societies of Philadelphia ; 
and Physician in Bristol. dto. £1. 11s: 6d. bds. 

HISTORY. 

_An Account of the Campaigns in Poland, inthe 
years 1806 and 1807. Prefixed to which, are 
brief remarks on the character and composition of 
the Russian army, &c. By Sir Robert Wilsor, 
Kint. Aid-de-camp to the King. Illustrated by a 
map, and seven large plates. 4to, £1. 11. 6. 
Royal paper, #2. 2. 

The History of Europe, from the peace of 
1783, tothe present time ; exhibiting a view of 
the commotions in Holland, and Brabant; the 
wars between Russia, and Austria, the Ottoman 
Porte, and Sweden; the annihilation of the 
kingdom of Poland, the Revolution of France, 
and the wars that have proceeded from that ex- 
traordinary event; with the recent revolutions in 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, By John Bigland. 
Ovol. 8vo. £1. 4s. boards. 

The New Chronicles of England and France, 
in two parts. By Robert Fabyan. Named by 
himself, the Concordance of Histortes. Reprinted 


from Pynson’s edition of 1516, the first part cole 
lated with the edition of 1533 and 1559, and the 
second with a manuscript of the author’s own 
time, as well as the subsequent editions, including 
the different continuations. Te which are added, 
2 biographical and literary preface, and’an index, 
by Henry Ellis. 4to, £3. 3s. boards. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer, 
By Richard Burn, LL, D. Late Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Carlisle. The twenty-first edition, 
with many corrections, additions, and improve 
ments, by the late Charles Durnford, Esq. Bar- 
rister at law ; and continued by John King, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister at law. In five large 
volumes 8vo, with the cases brought down to the 
end of last Easter Term, and the statutes to the 
end of the last session of Parliament, 50 Geo. 
ILL. (1810). #3. 3s. boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Mechanics, principally designed 
for the use of schools and public seminaries, il- 
lustrated by a great number of examples. By 
W. Marrat. With thirteen copper-plates. 8vo. 
16s. 

A Treatise on the Equilibrium ef Arches; in 
which the theory is demonstrated upon familiar 
mechanical principles. Also the method of find- 
ing the drift or shoot of an arch. Interspe 
with practical observations and deductions. By 
Joseph Gwilt, Architect. Illustrated by nume- 
rous figures and three plates. 8vo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Summary View of Observations on the prin. 
cipal Diseases incident to Seamen or Soldiers, 
whether engaged in actual Service or retired from 
it; carefully abridged and digested from the latest 
editions of the author’s work, in four volumes. 
Designed chiefly for the use of young professional 
practitioners in the navy and army. By Robert 
Robertson, M. D. F.R.S. F. A. S. Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician 
to the Royal Hospital for Seamen, at Greenwich. 
Volume I. (to be completed in two volumes) 
8vo. Qs. 

Medical Histories and Reflections. By John 
Ferriar, M.D. Senior Physician to the Manches- 
ter Infirmary, Dispensary, Lunatic Hospital, and 
Asylum. The second edition, corrected and much 
enlarged. 3 vol. 8vo. £1. 4s. 

MILITARY TACTICS. 

Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal under 
Lord Wellington. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Secret Stratégical Instructions of Frederic the 


Second, for his Inspectors General. Translated 


from the German. By ae W. H. Smith, 
Sixth Regiment of Foot. ith thirty-one Plans, 
Ato. 15s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Reformer: comprizing twenty-two Essays 
on Religion and Morality. With an Appendix. 
12mo. 6s. 

Essays‘on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 
By Archibald Alison, LL. B. Prebendary of Sa- 
rum, &c. Senior Minister of the Episcopal Cha- 
pel, Cowgaie, Edinburgh, The second edition, 
with additions. 2 vol, vo. 18s. 

*," To this edition a; added, Observations en 
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the Origin of the Beauty of the Human Counte- 
nance and Form. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that 
which is to come. In two Parts. By John Bun- 
yan. A new and corrected edition, in which the 
phraseology of the author is somewhat improved, 
some of his obscurities elucidated, and some of 
his redundancies done away. By the Rev. J. 
Gilpin, Vicar of Wrockwardine, Salop. 8vo. 12s. 
royal paper, 18s, ' 

Portraits of Fops; or, illustrations of the. Fop- 
pish Character, iv all its curious varieties ; with 
Sketches of some of the Principal of our Modern 
Fops, and Hints for young Students in the School 
of Foppery, &c. By Sir Frederick Foppling, 
F. F. F. 8yo. 4s. 6d, 

Chun and Si-Ling, a Historieal Romance ; in 
which is introduced some Account of the Cus- 
toms, Manners, and Moral Conduct of the Chi- 
nese; designed for the instruction and amusement 
of youth. Royal 12mo. 

POETRY. 

The Old Bard’s Farewell, a Poem. By Mr. 
Jerningham. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Metrical Romances of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Published from 
Ancient Manuscripts; with an Introduction, 
Notes, and a Glossary. By Henry Webber, Esq. 
3 vol. post 8vo. £2. 2s. 

Dunkeld ; the Prodigal Son ; and other Poems, 
including Translations from the Gaélic. By 
Petrus Ardilensis. 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Reflections on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee; tu a letter addressed to a Member of 
Parliament, To which are subjoined, some Stric- 
tures on Country: Banks. By Joseph Bradney, 
Esq. Formerly a Merchant in the City of Lon- 
don. Is. Od. 

Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Practical Observations 
en the Report of the Bullion Committee, By 
David Ricardo, 4to. 4s. 

POLITICS. 

Occasional Tracts relative to the War between 
Great Britain and France; written and published 
at different periods from the year 1793 : including 
brief Observations on the Address to his Majesty, 
proposed by Karl Grey in the House of Lords, 
June 13, 1810. By William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Select Passages of the Writings of St. Ch iy 
tom, St. Gregory Nazienzea, anc St Basil 
Translated from the Greek. . By Hugh Stuart 
Boyd. Royal 8vo. 12s, ‘ 

Toe Bevotional Family Bible, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, with copious Notes 
and Illustrations, partly original, and partly se- 
lected from the most approved expositors, ancient 
and modern: with a Devotional Exercise, or As- 
piration, at the close of every Chapter, by way 
of improvement. By John Fawcett, A.M. of 
Hebden Bridge, near Halifax. No. 1, royal 4to. 
The work will be comprised jn two volumes. It 
will be published in £2 Monthly Parts at 7s ; and 
84 numbers at Js. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Wesberg, in Derby, on Sunday December 16, 
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1810, in consequence of the Death of the Rev. 
Jonathan Stubbs, M. A. By the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A. 8vo. Is. 

Family Sermons : a Selection of Discourses for 
every Sunday in the Year, and for Christmas Day 
and Good Friday ; from the Works of Archbishop 
Secker, with a Life of the Archbishop. By 
Beilby Porteus, D.D. late Lord Bishop of London. 
2 vol. 8vo, £1. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Remarks on several parts of Turkey. Part. I, 
fEgyptiaca, or some Account of the ancient 
modern State of Egypt, as obtained in the years 
1801 and 1802. By Wm. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S. 
accompanied with an Atlas folio volume of Etch 
ings, from original Drawings taken on the spot. 
By the late Charles Hayes of the Royal Engi- 
neers. Royal 4to. £4. 4s. 

The Itinerary of Greece ; containing Argolis, 
with Descriptions of the Routes, Rivers, Anti- 
quities, ancient and modern Towns and Vi 
&c. &c. of that Province. Dedicated, by Pere 
mission, to the Earl of Aberdeen. Royal 4to. 
£2. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A General History and Collection of Voyages 
and Travels. Arranged in systematic order ; form- 
ing a complete History of the Origin and Progress 
of Navigation, Discovery, and Commerce by Sea 
and Land, from the earliest ages to the present 
time. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S. and F. A. S. Ed. 
No. 1, with two Maps. 6s. 

*,* This work will be completed in 18 vol, 
8vo; and half a volume will be published every 
two Months. Throughout the Work, a Series of 
Maps and Charts, sufficient for illustrating the 
Voyages and Travels, will be inserted in theie 
proper places. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
France. 
AGRICULTURE. 


MM. Tessier and Bagot have concluded the 
thirty-second volume of their Annals of French 
Agriculture. A number is published monthly; 
and the twelve numbers of the year, form four 
quarto volumes of 400 pages each, with plates, 
where the subject demands them: annual sub- 
scription 25 francs.—(Annales de l’ Agriculture 
Frangaise, par MM. Tessier et Bagot, Mad. 
Huzard, Paris.) 

BOTANY. 

MM. J. Roques and J. G. Grasset de Saint 
Sauveur have published the eleventh number of 
their Common, Indigenous, and Exotic Plants. 
Joseph Roques, M. D. writes the explanation of 
their distinguishing characters and medicinal pros’ 
perties: M, Grasset de Saint Sauveur executes 
the engravings and colouring of the subjects, A 
number is published every twenty days, contains 
ing six plates and twenty-four plants.--(P/antes 
Usuelles, Iniigenes, et Exotiques, § tr. 50 c. per 
No. fine paper 12 fr. 50 c.) 


HISTORY. 
M. Alphonses de Beauchamp has publ’shed 
History of the Conguest aud Revoiuiious of 
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Peru: the facts he has compiled from previous 
historians, and trusted to h's own genius for those 
rhetorical embellishments which perhaps he 
thought the subject required: he presents very 
animated descriptions of the battles + very highly 
fished portraits of the chiefs: and also favours 
ws with the speeches which the leaders of ‘cither 
party, Spanish or Indian, made on different oc- 
casions. ** M. Beauchamp,” we adopt the words 
of a French critic, “ makes his Peruy ians speak 
exactly like his Spaniards, so that their discoveries 
possess little nationality, if you omit their refer- 
ences to their Gods Pachamaca, and Viracopha 

and when we sead of the powerful effect produced 
on the feelings of an auditory, which never ex- 
isted, by speeches which have never been pro- 
nounced, a fiction so-palpable has a manifest 
tendency to spread suspicion over the narration of 
other cireumstances. The custom of putting set 
specehes into the mouths of historic characters, 
is consecrated by examples of the ancicat histo- 
sians, but do not so well agree with the more exact 
and sigourous attention to authenticity which 
modern history requires : besides Livy could casily 
make his Romans speak like Romans, but neither 
M. Beauchamp nor ourselves know any thing of 
the rhetoric of the ancient Peruvians.” To thc 
history is subjoined a very brief account of the 
present state of Peru. 

The first history of Peru was by Augustin 
Zorate and appeared in 1553, not more than thiry 
years atter the discovery. Tie works.ot Pedro ce 
Civcu and of Diego Torres are rather descriptions 
of the country, than histories of events. Apol- 
lanius Levinus and Diego Fernandez entered tess 
into detail than Zorate, 


Germany. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

M. C. Schaffer bas begun a new publication 
entitled, Ideas taken from the Sketches of an 
Architect,’ designed for the use of artists and 
amateurs: the first number consists of a design 
fot a villa, of which the elevation, plan, and or- 
naments, both interior and exterior, are excmpli- 
fied and explained in six plates aud twenty-eight 
pages of Gus den Skiazen 
eines Archiiecten, 4 12 gr. Leipsic.) 

CHEMISTRY. 

M. J. B. Tiomsdorf has published at Erfurt 
thie commencement of his’ Essay towards a 
general History of Chemistry :” this essay was’ 
inserted in continuation in the Journal of Medi- 
eme, conducted by this author, during the years 
1803-1805, it is now reprinted as a separate work, 
three parts are published contatming 400 pages. 

M. G. G. Meyer has published a series of 
* Tables of practical Chemistry, intended for 
the use of Piysicians, Apothecaries, and Stu- 
dents.” (Praktisch Chemische Tabellen, &c. 
Exfurt.) 


FINE ARTS. 
M.J.G. Aleusel continues his ** Archives of 
Artists, Dilettante ;” it consists of essays on 
the state and progress. of the artists in different 
countries, descriptions of famous works of art, 
recently execuied, or discovered, portraits of cc- 


lebrated artists, critiques og their work, descrip- 


tions of valuable collections, memoirs of eminent 
artists, ancient or modern, famous or but little 
known, although deserving of more credit than 
they enjoy, prizes propused by academies, public 
exhibitions, progress of established schools of 
art, or instituuons of new ones, &c.—(Cdrchie 
Siiv Kunstler una Kunsifreun, &c. Dresden.) 
GEOGRAPHY. 

M.G. A. Galetti has pubtished at Leipsic a 
‘work on Geography, entitled, a general Deseri ip- 
tion of the World: it cozsists of geographical, 
historical, and statistical tables of all the states 
of Europe, consifered as to their situation, extent, 
constitutioa, population, Xe. it is illustrated by 
twenty coloured maps.-(Ailgemeine Heltkunde, 
We. 8vo. 5 rxd. 4 gr. or without the maps 2 rxd. 
12 ¢ er 

Me Artaria has published at Vienna on four 
sheets, a Map of Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and Transylvania, with the latest observations, 
Mappa novissima specialis et posterum regnorwn 
Hungarie, Croatia, Slavonia, et magni princi« 
patus Transylvania, Juxta accuralissimus 
Servationes, geographicus, adhilitisyue, cerlissimis, 
veriialts, fonithus, et novissimts postarum lbris 
detinenta. 

‘the same bookseller has published a map of 
the possessions of the House of Austiia in Italy, 
since the peace of Luneville. Nuova carta degit 
stati della casa Austria in Italia, depo il tvat- 
tato it pace di Luneville, delineata da J. ELS. 
sulle pia precise recenti astronomiche osservazione 
e altre sorgenti le pia auientiche ed inctsa da F, 

MINERALOGY. 

M C.C. Leonhard has commenced at Franc. 
fort, an Annual Register of Mine ralogys and the 
discoveries contmually occurring in that science. 
It consists of various memoiis and papers om 
ibjects connected with mineralogy, miscel}anies, 
nécrology, literary intelligence, and correspond- 
logie, Svo. pp. 400, plare:, 2 fl. 45 kr) 

fhe same author has published, a Ne Manual 
of general lope graphic ‘al Mineralogy Fland- 
Buch cinen topographischen Mincraioge, 2 
vol. 8vo. pp. 480, 3 fi.) 

MISCELLANTES. 

MM. J. A. Bergk, C. Haensel, and J, Baume 
gaeitner, have published at Leipsic, the first 
volume of the Asiatic Magazine, containing ac- 
counts of. the manners, customs, sciences, arts, 
trades, manufactures, opinions, religion, climat-, 
soil, animal, vegetable, and minesal producwons 
&c. of Asia, This volume, published in four 
numbers, contains twenty-four colou'ed plates, 
chiefly taken from English works, some however 
are from originals, furnished by Hanoverian offi- 
cers in the English service.—(Asiatiches Magazin, 
vol. 1. 4 part, pp. 180, pi. coloused 24, 6 ixd.) 


Italy. 
FINE ARTS. 

P. Piranessi continues his Ancient Roman 
Basso-Relievos: ” they are engraved by T. Piroli, 
and the explanatory text is by G. Zoega, The 
fouith and fifth numbers lately published, contain 
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twelve engravings from subjects at the Villa Al- 
bari. — Li Bassirilievi antichi di Roma. Rome.) 


Poland. 


GEOLOGY. 

M. Stanislas Stasgie has pablished a memoir 
read’ by him before the Society of the Friends of 
Science at Warsaw, on the Geogony of Moun- 
tains of ‘ancient Sarmatia, or modern Poland, 
He designs to publish in continuation a seri¢s of 
observations on the. natural history of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains. The present treatise relates to 
the plains of the country, the, chain of tie Rak- 
lenberg Mountains, thac of Beskid, and the Bie- 
Jaw Mountains. —9 Ziemore-drlwie gor dawniey 
Sarmacye, Ge. 8vo. 2 plates 


DIDASCALIA. 

LYCEUM. 

Jan. 3, a new comedy was presented at 
this theatre, and received with applause. 
The author having since published it, we in- 
troduce it as announced by himself. 

Losr Founv: a Comedy in five, acts. 
As peiformed at the ‘Theatre Royal, Ly- 
ceum. Written by Martin Kedgwin Mas- 
ters, author of the ‘ Progress of Love,” 
apoem. Pp. 81. Price 2s. 6d. Wyatt, 
London: 1811. 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 
Men. 

Sir Frederick Flimsy ...... Mr. Russel 
Sir Testy Suppie ............ Mrs Dowton. 
Mr. Mr. Wronghton. 
Old Ledger’ Mr. Lovegrove, 
Harry Ledger ............... Mir. Wrench. 
Charles Hastings . .. Mr. Holland. 
Bastle: De Camp. 
Daniel Mer. Oxberry. 

Servants, &c. &e. &c. 

omen, 

Lady Supple Mrs. Sparks. 
Miss Supple Miss Duncan. 
Mrs. Lawrence Miss Tidswell. 
Scene—London. 

The author of this play, in part of his 
very modest preface, suggests that ‘ as the 
theatre is supposed to operate with consider. 
able force on the morals of a people, it would 
be desirable that those whose leisure and abi- 
lities enable them to enter into the disqui- 
sition, should investigate the causes which 
have produced that revelation in the charac- 
ter of the drama, itis said to have undergone 
within the last thirty years: whether it be 
the absence of actors of real merit, the sear- 
city of good authors, or a vitiation of the 
public taste for it appears to be a general 
eomplaint among Theatrical Critics, that 
there has been a falling off in this deparment 
ef writing ; Wiat Authors have substituted 
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bufoonery and trick, for wit and nature; and 
that stage effect has been studied to amuse 
the eye, to the exclusion of sentiments which 
should delight the fancy, or improve the moe 
ral- feeling.” 

Lost and Found, as the reader will now 
readily perceive, resis its claims to public fae 
vour upon different grounds.’ ‘The plot 
| perhaps, a sufficient relution to probability ; 
| anc the conduct of the @eene is doubtless 
favourable to virtue. Que cireumstande 
| surprise the amateurs of the staze,—it is, 
that though the characters in tliis play strong~ 
| ly resemble several of those, with which we 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have been for some time past acquatuted, yet 
the author assures us, that ‘ nearly sixteen 
years have elapsed,’ since the comedy was 
written, On the faith of this assurance, we 
necessarily abstain from all charge of plagiare 
isin ; but by so doing, our only refuge is in 
| suspicions of an opposiie kind. ‘Tie preface, 
j indeed, contains, in addition to: what we 
have already cited, an allusion to some private 
history of tae piece, in the observation, * that 
few things of the kind have struggled into 
notice with more ditheulty, or under ciream- 
stances less advantageous to the author,’ 

‘ Mr. Wilmot’ is the hero of thestory. 
At our first aequaintance with him, he is 1a: 
search of an adopted sen, and we sabseqeeni- 
ly learn that he has a daughter living, whom 
he had supposed to be dead. These two young 
persons are both lost, and are both found. 
The undersplot includes a pair of profligate 
eoxcombs, an angry father, a sully wife, and 
almost as silly a daughter, a roguish lawyer, 
a more roguish tradesman, with a nonidee 
scrip) sort of a son; and the whole is enlivens 
ed with the just sentiments and dialectical 
peculiarities of a warm-hearted clown, ‘Taken 
altogether, we are much pleased with’ the 
play 5 but we see nothing very pleasing in the 
delineations of young Ledger, the ‘ sou’ (a. 
whom we have just now alluded, and Miss 
Supple appears to us too contemptible to deserve 
the author's solicitude in her favour. How 
Emily could, with propriety, have placed 
herself under the care of Charles Hastings, 
ought to, bave been made manifest to the ane 
dienge. ‘The dialogue is easy, and. the sents 
ments attractive. ‘ihe camecdy before us is of 
the sentimental schoul, or comédie larmoyante, 
and though we are ost to expect fioin itithe 
humour of our more ancient dramatic writers, 
yet itis not deficient in the latter ingredient. 

The fourth act appears to us to conteite 
some of the happiest efforts ef the author; 
we are induced therefore to present the first 
scene. of it to our readers. 


An Apartment at Mrs, Lawrence's. 


Sir Testy Supp'e, up in a cloak, 
and Mrs. Lawrence, discovered. 


Mrs. Lawr. Why, to be sure, Sir, Miss 
Ewily is within, and { dou? know why 
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should be so nice ; I’m sure they stands upon 
mo ceremony about the rent ; — besides, one 
must look a litile to the main chance. 

Sir Testy. Very right, Madam; and if I 
find her reasonable, she shall be no loser by 
my visit, nor you neither. —Is she hand- 


some 
Mrs. Lawr. Your Honour knows that, 
Fil warrant. Perhaps your honour would 
not choose to in your name. 
Sir Testy. No, that is of no consequence. 
é won't lose any time, if you please. 
Mrs. Lawr. Poor gentleman, what a sad 
eough. Take care how you walk, Sir. Lord, 
what a frightful piece of antickity ! — Oh, 


‘here comes Miss Emily, Sir—lI’ll be back 


again in five minutes. [Exit Mrs, Lawr. 
Enter Emily, speaking. 
(Sir Testy retires and observes her). 

What a forlorn and solitary wretch am I 
become ! unconnected by any endearing ties 
of blood : supported by the bread of misery, 
shared from the scanty morsel of a stranger! 
Is this consistent? is it safe? —I cannot 
doubt the integrity of Hastings; but will not 
my apparent situation expose me to the shafts 
of infamy ? It will, it will.—'’Would Hast- 
ings were return’d ! 

Sir Testy. Miss Emily, your most obedi- 
ent. 

Emily. My name seems familiar to you, 
Sir ; but I do not recollect that I have the 
honour of your acgaintance. 

Sir Testy. Don't be alarmed, Ma'am. I 
would beg just to trouble om with a question. 
You have received some little aiteutions from 
Sir Frederick Flimsy, [ think ? 

Emily. Your question, Sir, is offensive, 
and you must excuse me if I decline to an- 
swer it. 

Sir Testy. I do not blame you for not be- 
tra ing him ; but I have very strong reasons— 

Emily. Whatever your reasons may be, 
I suspect, Sir, if your visit here were known, 
it would reflect but little credit upon you. 

Sir Testy. Gadso, thai's very true. I 
should be roasted as long as I live. —But how- 
ever, with respect to Sir Frederick, I have 

tty good proof. 

Emily. Alas! to what has my unhappy 
situation expos'd me! 

Sir Testy. It is not my intention to ex- 

1.—Come, come my girl, dont weep. 
It is in your power to save me a good deal 
of vexation ; and you shall not find me un- 
thankful for the service. 
Bustle (without). 
Don't tell me, I know she is at home. 
Enter Bustle. 

Lorely charmer!—Most devoted !—Punc- 
tual, you see—never fail. 

Sir Testy. (Aside) Ha, Bustle! what 
brings him here?—this promises same dis- 
covery. 


Emiiy. To what am I indebted, Sir, for 
this visit ? 

Bustle. To yourself, my dear.—Never saw 
any thing half so beautiful—could not resist 
throwiig myself at yoar feet. 

Emily. What part of my conduct, Sir, 
has authoriz’d you to insult me? 

Bustle. Insult you! not for the universe, 
To tell you the truth, 1 came at first to re- 
connoitre you for my friend Sir Frederick 
Flimsy. 

Sir Tes'y (coming forward}. Excuse me, 
Sir, I thought you mentioned Sir Frederick 
ws name — are you acquaimted with 

im? 

Bustle. Yes, Fred's my intimate friend ; 
perhaps you know he’s going to be married. 

Sir Testy. No. > 

Bustle. Lede great obligation to me there. 
—To tbe daughter of one Sir Testy Sapple, 
a rich old city knight. 

Sir Testy. { have heard of such a man. 
Bustle. Queer, captious old fool—between 
ourselves, don’t know his own mind two mi- 
nutes together; and yet as suspicious’as the 
very devil. Egad, there was a good’ jest-on 
foot—tell you how was. 

Sir Testy. 1 should like to hear. 

Bustle. Fred. has a lithe penchant here; 
and not choosing to be seen in the business 
just now, for fear of its coming to old Sup- 
ple’s ears, L undertook to manage it for him. 

Sir Testy. That is very kind of you—I 
suppose your friendship for Sir Frederick 
brings you here now. 

Bustle. No—such a divine creature 
dying for her myselfi—My dear girl, ten 
thousand pardons.—Come to offer you ever- 
lasting houage—your own terms. 

Emily. Leave me, I command you? 

Bustle. Poo poo, this might do very well 
with a novice—know your situation. 

Emily. ’Tis true, | am poor, nor do I 
blush to avow it. Deprav'd yourself, per- 
haps, Sir, you doubt the existence of virtae. 
But you mistake, when you think so poorly 
of oursex; for know, that there are women 
who dare to encounter any danger, but that 
of becoming the victims of vice. 

Sir Testy. 1 begin to have a better opinion 
of her. Sir, if your freedoms are offensive 
to this lady, give me leave to tell you— 

Bustle: You know nothing about the 
matter—al!l a hum. Blind to your own inte- 
rest, my dear—the rattling of an equipage is. 
the very best specific against slander. 


Emily. Stand off, Sir, let me pass? If 


Hastings had been here, you durst pot thus 


insult me. 

Sir Testy, Hastings! What Hastings de 
you mean? $ 

Bustle. Gad that’s true ; but he’s not likes 
ly to give us any interruption, 

Emily. What mean you ? 
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Bustle. Why, as Sir Frederick thought a 
disappointed . rival might be troublesome, he 
elapt him in prison for debt. 

mily. In prison! 

Bustle. Yes, in the company of other 
great men fond of retirement. 

Emily. Ha! io prison! There’s ruin, 
destruction!—In prison! [She rushes out. 

Sir Testy. Here’s a couple of precious 
rascals: I shall never keep my temper till 
(Aside.) 

Bustle. Zounds! she’s vanish’d !—slipt 
through my fingers like an eel—but mustn't 
escape me so, 

(As he is going, Mrs. Lawrence enters, 
and stops Bustle.) 

Mrs. Law. Dearheart, gentlemen, what 
have you done to Mise Emily? She ran, or 
as I may say, flew out of the door with such 
looks, she seem'd quite fren- 
gical. 

Bustle. Think ! Iam astonished too.— 
Don’t be uneasy—bring her back in a twink- 
ling. What are you atraid of? 

rs. Lawr. Lord bless us! when the 
entleman comes, andI can give him no ti- 
f Miss— 

Bustle. If that be all, make yourself 
quiet—we've provided him with snug apart- 
micots in the college. 

Enter Daniel. 

Dan, What bees thee doing here? Belike 
thee bees colloguing how to ineake a vool ov 
T again; but dom thee I do knaw thy tricks, 

ustie. Don’t understand you. 

Dan. Thew your understanding be ov a 

iece wi your friendship, mortal zhallow. 
Thee has been colloguing wi Zur Vrederick 
«thee do knaw the has. 
(A loud rapping at the Door.) 


Mrs. Lawr. Lord have mercy !—that’s 
Kis very rap. 

Bustle. Whose? whose ? 

Mrs. Lawr. The Lieutenant’s. 

Bustle. Impossible! it can’t be. 

(Knocking repeated.) 

Mis. Lawr. Ob! but it is—and you'll 

all be discover'd Exit. 


Dau. Why thees got a bit of an agur, 
tman—he! he! he! thee do look vor all an 
the worlde like scalded codlin. 

Bustle. Think I do feel rather comical. 

(As Bustle is seeking to escape Sir 
Testy comes forward and Daniel 
speaks fo both.) 

Dan. What! there bea pairovye, hey! 
Ye shatn® budge an inch. Measter ‘Il be 
main proud to zee his vriends. If thee offer 
to goa, l’se knock ye down, I wool. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast. (to Bustle.) Tell me instantly, Sir 
— prerarication, what is your business 

ere? 
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Bustle. My bu—ba—business bless my | 


soul !—so amaz’descarcely know whether 
i'm here or not, 

Hast. (Coltaring Bustle.) Then I'll con- 
vince you, Sir ; speak out, plainly, Sir, this 
moment, 

Bustle. Don’t squeese so hard—pray don’t 
—choking a man is a very odd way of making 
him speak plain. 

Hast. ee you area party in the ine 
famous plot of Sir Frederick, to throw me 
into a gaol. 

Bustle. A plot!—very likely ; but I know 
agthing of it. You see that old fellow in the 


cloak? 
Well, Sir. 

Bustle. He's here for no good depend on’t. 
Now your hand is in, perhaps you may shake 
it all out of him. ; 

Hast. (to Sir Testy.) Who is this? I am 
referred to you for an explanation of the m 
tery that brings you here—be explicit. 

Bustle. Ay, \et us heat—hasn’t there been 
a plot? 

Sir Testy. I am sorry to say there has; 
and one in which [ was very near makinga _ 
confounded silly figure. 

Hast. Wretched old man—at your time of 
life to be the pander of vice! 

Sir Testy. Not exactly that. Be patient, 
and you shall hear it all. Sir Frederick has 
a little penchant for a Miss Emily who livés 
here.--1 the truth, dont I ?--(¢o Bustle.) 

Hast, What was his motive in arresting 
me ?—Answer me quickly—the truth— 

Sir Testy. To provide you with snug apart- 
ments in the college, because a disappointed 
rival is sometimes troublesome.—You can 
vouch for that too, can't you ?—(/o Bustle.) 

Bustle. (Aside to Sir Testy.) What the 
devil are you about, you old fool ?—you'll 
ruin all. 

Sir Testy. Aud, as some apology for being 
found here, let me warn you against Sir 
Frederick in future; and not only him, but 
against a friend of his—one Bustle, who js 
also a confederate against your honour. Now, 
I hope, I may be permitted to go. 

Hast. Yes, this ingenuous confession, 
coupled with vour age and infirmities, for 
this time shall shield you from my just reseni- 
meat. 

Bustle. But not from mine though, you 
miserable old mummy. Unlock, I say—tlet 
us see what withered hypocrite we have here 
—(pulls off Sir Testy’s cloak.) Sir Testy 
Supple! Amazing! 

Sir Testy. Yes, the captious old fool that 
never knows his own mind! but, thanks to 
your assistance, it is pretty well made up 
now. Mr. Hastings, this gentleman and his 
friend would have laid us under vast obliga- 
tions—robbed you of your mistress, and car- 
ried off my dangliter. 

Hast. And dare you, Sir, inswit with your 
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presence, for another moment, the dupe of 

r infernal machinations? Begone, and tell 

Sir Frederick he shail hear frou me soon— 
eatly—do you hear—ind if ever you dare 
¥enture within these doors again— 

Bustle. Voank you for the hint—though 
it is not necessaryv—a man who has had bis 
house burnt down, seldom forgets the ery of 
fixe! 

Sir Testy. Zounds! I think these fellows 
thrive as naturally as mites breed in cheese; 
I came here to prove one of them a scoundrel, 
and up starts bis associate to save me the trou- 
ble. You, it seems, are Lieut. Hastings — 
*Tis too long a story to tell now-—but your 
foster-father is my intimate friend, and has 
provost you to me for ason-in-law. I shall 

e glad to see you at my house, Sir, and if 
my daughter’ has no otore objection to you 
than I have, you'll soon be as happy—as 
happy as—I am, [Exit Sir Testy. 

Hast. What new mystery is this ?—(cal- 
ling Mrs. Lawrence and Daniel.) 

Enter Mrs. Lawieuce and Daniel. 

Hast. Mrs. Lawrence, whiere’s Emily ? 

Mrs. Lawr. She's just stept out. 

Hast. Gove! Wow? where? ‘wisich way? 
For Heaven’s sake tel! me? 

Mrs. Lawr, Why, the young gentleman 
said as how bie caine with a civil message to 
Miss Emily. ‘ 

Hast. The villain! 

Dan. Od rot un, 1 thought a war playing 
some devilish pranks. 

Mrs. Lawr. Aud so, presently after, Miss 
tun down. stairs, and boune'd out at the back 
door; that’s all as I knows. 

Hast. (to Daniel.) Gone! Why do you 
stand g-piug here? Run, search— 

Dan. Kes, I’se fly. Poor Miss E nily! 
poor wold Madam! Where mun 1 goa, Zur? 
vo the erver?. 

Hast. Blockhead !—search every street — 
any where—every where—agk all you meet. 

Dan. Ab, poor dear Lady, to be 7 th’ 
wide worlde, away from ur two best friends ! 
‘Td leverer ha lost myzel. [ Exit. Daniel. 

Hast. (culling after Daniel.) Horkee, meet 
me here in an hour—(Goiug, relurns and 
speaks to Mrs. Lawrence.) And Mrs. Law- 
rence, if she returns before J do, sufler no 
one to intrude upon ber. For, if I detect 
the smallest insult offered to ber under this 
root, be assured you shall receive the severest 
panishorent the liw can inflict. 

‘Our readers will find the Prologue and Epi- 
logue ia the article Posrry, page 379. 


A new musical farce called The Bee- Hive, 
was produced at the Lyceum, oa the igth 
of Janaary. 

Itderives its title from the name of an inn 


Bee- Hive neither possessed honey of spirit 
in truth, it was very dull; but, towards the 
latter part, it improved, and discovered some 
humour; and, as it possesses very pleasing 
music, we bave no doubt, that by consider. 
ably shortening it, it may be rendered passable. 
—It was writen, we understood, by Mr, 
Millinger—-the music is by Mr. Horn, 
ITALIAN OPERA, 

Does the oldest man living remember the 
Opera House in any other state tian as a 
scene of contusion? It is in character for 
this institution to be at variance—with some- 


z short time before opening the Opera 
Louse for ire season, Mr. ‘Taylor sent round 
to the subscribers a Jetter, importing that he 
was under the necessity of raising We price 
of subscriptions for the boxes; bzcause the 
concern liad been losing for several years, 
‘Two reasons were assigned by the subseribers 
for offence taken at this letter; the first was 
the dictatorial and unseemly style in which 
it was drawn up: the second .was the 
additional price put on the boxes, the othee 
parts of the house remaining at the old prices, 
A number of ladies proiested against the 
measure; a commiticee of noblemen and 
geuflemen met to consider of farther pros 
ceedings, and they advised the ladies to ten- 
der their former subscriptions, and leave Mr. 
Tavlor his choice of that or none. 

Mr. Taylor apologized for what was found 
amiss iti the style of his letter : on that, there- 
fore, we say po more; but he continues to 
aflirm, that the coneera has acwally lost, ia 
the course of 1808-1809, expended and paid, 
£4,489. 2s. 3d., aud had the insarances on 
the property been eflected as they ought to 
have been, tie payments would have exceeded 
the receipts above £12,000. : 

He has produced the following statement. 
** Subscriptions for the sea- 

son 1809-10, some of s. d. 

which are yet anpaid...., 25,0007 15 O 
Amouat of nightly receipts 12,045 2 6 


Total income............ £37,245 17. 
Disbursewents, 1809-10..... -30,711 8 tt 


Balance....... £531 8 7” 


The amount of insurance, could the pro- 
perty have afforded it, is £5,292: so that 
the absolate’ loss on the season would have 
been £4,757, making the whole loss oA 
three years, since it became the entire pro- 
perty and management of Mr. Tavlor, 
£17,184. This is an establishment of fo- 
reigners: we must be allowed to distingnish 
between them and natives. The opinion of the 


called The Bee-Hive. The scene lies in a 
seaport town-~aud the first part of this sawe 


Panorama respecting them has been so oftea 
expressed that we shall not here repeat it. 
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Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS 


oF 
SENTIMENT, CHARACTER, and DESCRIPTION. 
No. Il. 
Though the same Sun with all-diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze; 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 
DUELLING. 

T would not have vice imprudently attack- 
ed ; men must be cautious how they act, if 
they would not be shot through the head : and 
both men and women, should carefully avoid 
scandal ; but there is a proper manner of dis- 
couraging the vicious, which good sense will 
point out, and dignity of character sustain. 

I confess, it must somtimes be extremely dif- 
ficult for a man to act as he may wish, with- 
out involving himself in a duel, and however 
intrepid he may be, he cannot think itright, if 
he has a family, to expose his life rashly. In 
pr early years, before 1 had an opportunity 
of tracing the consequences of duelling, I was 
disposed to consider it as a necessary evil ; but 
the more ] have had occasion to observe its 
causes and effects, the more I view itas an 
evil of the first magnitude, and one of the 
great barriers to moral improvement in Eu- 
rope. It proves much oftener a protection to 
vice, than a corrector of manners. Rash, 
hot-headed blockheads, or bears, will give or 
provoke a challenge from the slightest causes ; 
and thus the most valuable members of socie~ 
ty, are obliged, on very trivial occasions, to 
stake their life against that of the most worth- 
less or contemptible being. This, I know, 
does, and must necessarily resttain men, upon 
many occasions, from showing a just and 
useful indignation at vice ; which is the more 
to be regretted, as the little good duelling 
does, might be better accomplished by other 
means. 

It has been said, that there would be an 
end of duelling, if society would consider in- 
@ecent behaviour to an individual as an of- 
fence against itself ; but this is not to be ex- 

ted from society. Juries, however, might 

established, to decide upon such offences 

as give to duels, and oblige the guilty to 
proper submission, or receive the 

due punishment. An appeal to such juries 
could not beeluded, if every man, who gave, 
or accepted a challenge, was instantly hanged. 
Much of the evil, arising from this barba- 
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rous practice, might indeed, be immediately 
prevented, if the juries, who now decide on 
the fate of those who kill their antagonists 
in duels, would sometimes hang thetn, as 
some of them have most justly deservéd ; but 
it seems a settled point, that no man shall 
suffer by law for a duel. * 

The establishment of such a tribunal of 
honour, as 1 propose, and a complete refor- 
mation of manners, with respect to this most 
absurd and unfortunate eustom, would, by 
many, be deemed a ehimerical project ; but, 
to me, it appears only necessary, that it 
should be the work of a great alot possessed 
of sovereign power. 

But even where there can be no danger of 
a duel, men are generally too indifferent to the 
correction of immorality, although it should 
be remembered, that ‘* indulgence to vice, 
is a censpiracy against virtue.” 

Were there but one or two, open, bold, 
and firm characters, in every town in Eng- 
land, who would not fear to assert the cause of 
injured virtue, vice would hardly dare to show 
its head.—** Unfortunately, disinterested zeal 
is rare, — and undaunted virtue a pheenome- 
non.” 

How melancholy !” 

“© It is ;—and perhaps it is yet more so, 
that when they appear, which, to the honour 
of human nature, they sometimes do, they 
are thought visionary. Such deviations from 
the common manner of thinking or acting, 
are termed wild ; and efforts of extraordinary 
benevolence are deemed insanity.”"—Home. | 


UNSULLIED CONSCIENCE. 

“* To be good is to be happy,""—amidst the 
sore and heavy oppressing ills of existence, 
when reason itself, worn with repeated shocks 
of misery and trial, seems ready to resign its 
awful umpire, to the inibecile dictates of the 
mind’s despair—let the spirit as yet undefiled, 
though broken in the contest, retire within 
itself, and ponder on the bliss surpassing all 
earthly guilty joys, it still possesses in the as- 
surance of a clear unsullied conscience, a ree 
souree of never-failing support and comfort. 
Oh, how enviable, how far transcendant in 
real happiness is such seeurity of soul! though 
steeped in misery, houseless, forlorn, and 
shivering, naked in the wintry blast, ex- 
posed to all its gradations of horrors, above 
the sickly joys of impious voluptuousness, 
wallowing im luxurious gratifications, till the 
sated senses sicken with repletion, and the 
troubled monitor within the bosoms of the 
wicked, forbids the enjoyment even of those 
ensnaring sweets which are at once the recom. 
pence and scourge of their enslaved and viti- 
ated appetites. Pause, ye doubtful, in the 
first onset of your life’s career, and ponder 


* We have seen an instance to the contrary, 


since. this. was wrinten. 
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well on the ehoice you make; it is at that 
solemn crisis your fates are decreed ; it is then 
when nature gives you up to yourselves, or 
rather to your worst enemies, your passions ; 
it is then your destinies receive their colours ; 
and as you choose, aright, orevilly, stamps 
their lasting influence of misery or happiness. 
—St. Botolph's Priory. 
A WOUNDED CONSCIENCE. 

When we suffer,” she exclaimed, from 
the vices or erimes of others, from a partici- 
pation in publiccalamity, or the involvement 
of domestic misfortune, unavoidably incurred, 
misery approaches sustained by fortitude, and 
supported by resignation ; dignified, not op- 

ressed, by the band of chastisement. Our 
nature, like gold in the crucible, is refined and 
purified in its trial ; and the conscious heroisin 
of affliction, repays its sufferings by the proud 
self-approbation it brings with it. 

«¢ But when surrounded by all those worldly 
blessings which ought to act as the preveatives 
of error, and the inducements to virtue, we 
stretch forth a hand, and impiously plant the 
thorn which rankles in our breast ; when we 
become not only the author of our sufferings, 
but of the miseries of others, by a careless 
neglect of our duties, ora voluntary pursuit 
of error; when the aching heart seeks in 
vain, for one consoliiory recollection, to‘soothe 
its reproachfal agonies. When the long 
slumbering, or Jong rejected reason, sends 
forth an anxious enquiry for one plausive ex- 
cuse, to plead the cause of conscience—but 
vainly sends; then the gloomy soul can catch 
no fleeting beams of comfort ; and remorse 
seizes its victim, and consigns it to all the 
horrors of despair.” —Novice of St. Domt- 
ick. 

THE SAME SUBJECT. 

«* Go with me for a moment into the pri- 
sons of the Inquisition. ~ behold Leligion, 
with Mercy and Justice, chained down under 
her feet, —there sitting ghastly, upon a black 
tribunal, ‘propped up with racks aad insiru- 
ments of torment. Hark! hark! what a 
piteous groan !—see the melancholy wreich 
who uttered it,—just brought forth to under- 
go the anguish of a mock trial, and endure 
the utmost pains that a studied system of cru- 
elty has been able to invent. — Behold this 
helpless victiin delivered up to his torinentors, 
—his .body so wasted with sorrow and con- 
finement, you will see every nerve and muscle 
as it suffers. 

«¢ Observe the last movements of that 
horridengine !—See what convulsions it has 
thrown him into !— Consider the nature of 
the posture in which he now lies siretched,— 
what exquisite torture he endures by it !—tis 
all nature can bear! Good God! see how it 
keeps his weary soul hanging upon his trem- 
}ing lips, —willing to take its leave, but not suf- 
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fered to depart !—Behold the unhappy wretch 
led back to his cell !—See him dragged out of 
it again to meet the flames, and the insults of 
his last agonies, which this principle !—this 
principle, that there can be religion without 
mercy !—has prepared for him. 

«* The surest way to try the merit of any 
disputed notion is, to trace down the conse- 
quences such a notion has produced, and com- 
pare them with the spirit of Christianity ;— 
tis the short and decisive rule which our Sa- 
viour hath left us, for these and such like 
cases, and it is worth a thousand arguments— 
By thear fruits ye shall know them. 

«© | will add no farther to the length of 
this sermon, than by two or three short and 
independent rules deducible from it. 

‘© First, —Whenever a man talks loudly 
against Religion, always suspect that it is not 
his reason, but his PAsstons, which have gat 
the betier of his creep. A bad life, anda 
good belief, are troublesome and disagreeable 
neighbours, and where they separate, depend 
vpon it, ‘tis for no other cayse but quietness 
sake. 

Secondly,—When a man, thus repre- 
sented, tells you in any particular instance,— 
that such a thing goes against his conscience, 
—always believe he means exactly the same 
thing, as when he tells you such a thing goes 
ugainst his stomach :—a present want of ape 
petite being generally the trué conse of both. 

«* In a word,—trust that man in nothing, 
who has not a CONSCIENCE in every thing. 

«© Aud in your own case, semember this 
plain distinction, a mistake ia which has ruin. 
ed thousands,—that your consciénce is nota 
law.—No, God and reason made the law, 
and have placed consejence within you to de- 
termine ;—not, like an Asiatic Cadi, accord- 
ing to the ebbs and flows of his‘owa passions 
—but like a British judge ia this laud of 
liberty and good sense, who makes no new 
law, but faithfully declarea that law which he 
knows already written.” Tristram Shandy. 


FALSEHOOD OF MANKIND, 


*«* Gracious Heaven !” exclaimed Dupont, 
*¢ then I am nota singular instance, nor’a 
solitary sufferer, to the baseness aud falsehood 
of mankind !” ‘* Singular !” cried the monk, 
shaking his reverend locks, —‘* No, ‘the case 
is but too common, yet you are young to have 
known the degeneracy of the world, from 
painful experience. Moralisis talk of it, and 
gown-men preach against it ; but experience 
alone, fixes the sad truth in our bosoms, 
that the sembiance of virtue, imposes upon 
the unsuspicious mind ; and that, to guard 
against the duplicity of appearances, we must 
generally pay dear for the acquired wisdom, 
and that caution, so necessary in ap inter- 
course with the world."=-Mrs. Parsons’ Girl 
of the Mountains. 
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LIFE, NATURAL DESIRE OF. 


Adelaide felt that she was the child of 
Providence, without any earthly protector, 
and all her hopes resied on the Father to the 
fatherless.—She was wretched, and the im- 
possibility of an escape had in the moment of 
despair, suggested death, as heronly refuge 
from suffering incaleulable evils—but reflec- 
tion soon followed, and however lost to hope, 
she found the desire of life is not so easily ex- 
tinguished—even in the moment of despair, 
in the anguish of pain and wretchedness, 
that first vital principle retains its power, 
and ‘tis with horror we shrink at the view of 
that last refuge from the miseries of life— 
‘« that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns.” Only theloss of reason or the turpi- 
tude of unrepented crimes, can urge an un- 
happy wretch to rush before his Maker, to 
escape from the evils of life, distrusting the 
mercy and goodness of Heaven, its justice, 
and its power to relieve in its own good time. 
—From the same. 


CHARACTER AND COSTUME OF A MODERN 
MAN OF FASHION. 


This young sprig of fashion was about 
nineteen years old, not very manly in his per- 
son, which was thus adorned : a pair of boots 
wrinkled half down his legs, disclosed his 
white stockings; inexpressibles, of brown 
kerseymere, buttoned in the front of the knee, 
and rose nearly to his arm-pits, three or four 
striped waistcoats, the size of a lady's pair of 
stays, were surmounted by a sort of Turkish 
turban worn round the neck, instead of the 
head, which was concealed -by a slouched 
hat, that nearly met the corners of the shirt 
collar which shaded his ears. His outer gar- 
ment was a jockey frock. Thus disguised, 
the marquis was seated on the dicky of the 
barouche, holding four-in-hand in a masterly 
siyle. Two grooms on horse-back,. were at 
the horses’ heads. On the box with the mer- 
quis, sat a stout man, whom Edward recog- 
nised as one of the party at Lady Beauchamp's 
pelit souper : but the body of the carriage, 
which in shape resembled a hearse, was 
empty. 

«* In the name of wonder,” exclaimed 
Edward, * can this be the costume of a 
young nobleman ?” 

«© Yes, that’s the morning dress of a mar- 
uis.”” 

«© And who is he on the box with hi:m ?” 
** Guess !” said the doctor, ‘* who would you 
suppose now, to be the companion of a young 
nobleman? You perceive he is a man of 
some notoriety, he attracts the attention of 
the populace more than the marquis.” 

«© He is, 1 suppose, some public character 
then 2” 

** You are right—he is a very striking cha- 
racter—-for he has fought many pitched bat- 
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tles, and has given public lessons on the res 
fined art of boxing. See, the marquis is in- 
troducing the bruiser to the son of an earl. 
They shake hands: now they dispute politely 
for the seat of honour: the marquis arranges 
it: he, himself, keeps the box ; the »ugilist 
descends, and cheek by jowl, he dnd the:, 
young lord, are driven through the streets, — 
y the son of aduke. O for the pen of'a 
Juvenal !"—A Winter in London. 


HERO=SENSATIONS OF A YOUTHFUL ONE, 
BEFORE A BATTLE. 


Thaddeus walked slowly on ; sometimes 
pausing at the lonely footfall of the sentinel ; 
or answering with a start, to the sudden chal- 
lenge for the parole; then lingering at the 
door of some of these canvas dwellings, he 
oflered up a prayer forthe brave inhabitant, 
who had quitted the endearments of home, — 
{2 expose his life, and stand on this spot, a 

ulwark of liberty. 

Thaddeus knew not what it was to bea 
soldier from profession ; he had no idea of 
making war a trade, by which a man atany - 
time mightacquire subsistence and wealth : he 
had but one motive for appearing in the field, 
and one for leaving it. ‘The first energy of 
his mind, was a desire to assert the rights of 
his country: it had been inculcated into him 
from an infant; it had been the subject of his 
morning thonghts, and nightly dreams ; it 
was now the passion which beat in every ar- 
tery of his heart: yet he knew no honour in 
slaughter; his glory lay in defence ; and 
when that was accomplished, his sword 
would return to its scabbard, unstained by 
the blood of a vanquished, or invaded people. 
On these principles he was, at this hour, full 
of enthusiasm: a glow of triomph flitted 
over his cheek ; for he had left the indul- 
gences of his mother’s palace, had left her ma- 
ternal arms, to take upon him the toils of 
war, and risk an existence. just blown into 
enjoyment. He felt a proud satisfaction as 
this passed in his mind ; and with all that’ 
aniniation which an inexperienced and raised 
fancy imparts to that age, when boyhood 
breaks into man, his soul grasped at every 
show of creation with the confidence of he- 
lief. Pressing the sabre, which he held in 
his hand, to his lips, he half uttered—Never 
will I suffer this sword to leave my arm, but 
at the command of Merey, or when Death 
shall deprive my nerves of their strength. 


Miss Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


AFTER A BATTLE. 


Devastation was spread over the face of the 
country. i 
As the troops moved, the unhappy and 
houseless villagers presented an agonizing - 
picture to their view. Old men stood amongst 
the ashes of their homes, deploring the cruelty 
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of power; children and women, sat by the 
way side, weeping over the last sustenance, 
which the wretched infant drew from the 
breast of its perishing mother. 

Thaddeus shut his eyes on the scene. 

After along march, through a dark and 
dismal night, the morning began to break ; 
and Thaddeus found himself on the southern 
side of that little river, which divides the ter- 
ritories of Sobieski from the woods of Kobyl- 
ka. Here, for the firsttime, he endured all 
the torturing varieties of despair. The once 
fertile fields were burnt to stubble ; the cot- 
tages were yet smoaking from the ravages of 
the fire; and in place of smiling eyes and 
thankful lips, the dead bodies of his peasants, 
were stretched on the high roads, mangled, 
bleeding, and stripped of that decent covering, 
which humanity would not deny even to guilt. 
Thaddeus could bear the sight no longer ; 
setting spurs to his horse, he fled from the con- 
templation of scenes which harrowed up his 
heart. 

At night-fall, the army halted under the 
walls of Villam. The Count looked towards 
the windows of the palace, and by the glare 
of light, shining through the half drawn cur- 
tains, soon distinguished his mother’s room. 
He then turned his eyes on that sweep of 
building appropriated to the Palatine ; but 
not one solitary lamp illumined its gloom ; 
the moon alone glimmered on the battlements, 
silvering the painting of the study window, 
where, with that beloved parent, he had so 
lately gazed upon the stars, and anticipated a 
campaign, which bad now so fatally termi- 
nated.— From the same. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE STATE OF 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


[Concluded from page 111.} 


Spirituous and Malt Liquors. 

The duty on licensed stills amounted, in 
1801, to 372,000, and on account of omis- 
sions, might be estimated at 450,000 dollars, 
As the duty actually paid on spirits distilled in 
those stills did not, on an average, exceed 
five cents per gallon, the quantity of spirits 
distilled during that year from grain and fruit 
(exclusive of the large gin distilleries in cities) 
must have amounted to about 9,000,000 of 
sense and may, at present (the manufacture 

ing increased at least in the same ratio 
as the population) be estimated at twelve mil- 
lions of gallons: to this must be added about 
three millions of gallons of gin and rum dis- 
tilled in cities, making an aggregate of fifteen 
millions of gallons. 

The importations of foreign spirits are ne- 
vertheless very considerable, having amounted 
during the years 1806 and 7, to 2,750,000 
gallonsa year, and yielding a net annual re- 


venue to the United States of 2,865,000 dol- 
lars. The quantity of malt liquors made in the 
United States, is nearly equal to their con- 
sumption. The annual foreign importations 
amount only to 185,000 gallons ; and the an- 
nual exportations of American beer and cider, 
to 187,000 gallons. 

But the amount actually made cannot be 
correctly stated. It has been said that the 
breweries of Philadelphia consume annually 
150,000 bushels of malt; and exclusively of, 
the numerous establishments on a smaller scale 
dispersed throughout the country, extensive 
breweries are known to exist in New-York 
and Baltimore. 

From these data, the aggregate value of 
spirituous liquors annually made in the United 
States, cannot be estimated at Jess than ten 
millions of dollars. 

Iron, and Manufactures of Iron. 

The information received respecting that 
important branch is very imperfect: it is, 
however, well known, that iron ore abounds, 
and that numerous furnaces and forges are 
erected throughout the United States. They 
supply a sufficient quantity of bollow ware, 
and of castings of every description; but 
about 4,500 tons of bar iron, are annually im- 
ported from Russia, and probably an equal 
quantity from Sweden and Feogland together. 
A vague estimate states the amount of bar 
iron annually used in the United States, at 
fifty thousand tons, which would leave about 
forty thousand for that of American manufac. 
ture. Although a great proportion of the ore 
found in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, be of a superior quality, and 
some of the iron manufactured there equal 
to any imported, it isto be regretied that, 
from the great demand, and from want of 

roper attention in the manufacture, much 
inferior American iron is brought to. market, 
On that account, the want of the ordinary sup- 
ply of Russian iren has been felt, in some 
of the slitting and rolling mills. But whilst 
a reduction of the duty on Russian iron is 
asked, from several quarters, it is generally 
stated, that a high or prohibitory duty on Eng- 
lish bar, slit, rolled and sheet iron, nan | 
be beneficial ; that which is usually imported 
on account of its cheapness, being made with 
pit coal, and of a very inferior quality. 

The annual importations of sheet, slit and 
hoop iron, amount to five hundred and sixty- 
five tons; and the quantity rolled and slit ia 
the United States, is estimated at seven thou- 
sand tons. In the state of Massachusetts 
alone, are found thirteen rolling and slitting 
mills; in which about 3500 tons ot bar iron, 
principally from Russia, are annually rolled or 
slit. A portion is used for sheet iron, and 
nail rods for wrought nails; but two thirds 
of the whole quantity of bar iron, flattened 
by machinery in the United States, is used 
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in the manufacture of cuT warts, which 
has now exteuded throughout the whole 
country, and being altogether an American 
invention, substituting machinery to manual 
labour, desewves a particular notice. ‘The 
details on that subject will be found in the 
communications, and, therefore, it will 
be sufficient here to state, that the annual 
product of that branch alone, may be esti- 
nated at twelve hundred thousand dollars ; 
and that exclusively of the saving of fuel, 
the expence of manufacturing cut nails is not 
one third part of that of forging wrought 
nails. About two hundred and eighty tons 
are already annually exported, but the United 
States continue to import annually more than 
fifteen hundred tons of wrought nails and 
spikes. An increase of duty on these, and 
a drawback on the exportation of the cut 
nails, is generally asked for. 

A considerable ‘quantity of blistered, and 
some refined steel, are made in America ; 
but the foreign importations exceeded 11,000 
cwl. a year. 

The manufactures of iron consist princi- 
pally of agricultural implements, and of all 
the usual work performed by common black- 
smiths. To these may be added, anchdis, 
shovels and spades, axes, scythes, and other 
edged tools ; saws, bitts and stirrups, and a 
great variety of the coarser articles of iron- 
mongery; but cutlery, and all the finer 
species of hardware and of steel work, are 
almost altogether imported from Great-Bri- 
tain. Balls, shells, and cannon of smaller 
calibre, are cast in several places ; and three 
founderies for casting solid, those of the 
largest calibre, together with the proper 
machinery for boring and finishing them, are 
established at Cecil county, Maryland, near 
the city of Washington ; and at Richmond, 
in Virginia; each of the two last may cast 
300 pieces of artillery a year—and a great 
number of iron and brass cannon are made, at 
and near the seat of government. Those of 
Philadelphia and near the Hudson river, 
are not now employed. It may be here 
added, that there are several iron founderies 
for casting every species of work wanted for 
machinery, and that steam engines are made 
at that of Philadelphia. . 

At the two public armories of Springfield 
and Harper’s Ferry, 19,000 muskets are an- 
nually made. About twenty thousand more 
are made at several factories, of which the 
most perfect is said to be that near New-Ha- 
ven, and which, with the exception of that 
erected at Richmond, by the state of Virgi- 
nia, are all private establishments. These 
may, if wanted, be immediately enlarged, 
and do not inclade a number of gunsmiths 


employed in making rifles, and several other 


species of arms. Swords ass@ pistels are also 
ip several places. 
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Although it is not: practicable to make a 
correct statement of the value of all the 
and manufactures of tron, annually made in 
the United States, it is believed to be from 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars, ‘The 
annual importations from ail foreign coun- 
tries, including bar iron, and every deserip- 
tion of manufactures of iron or steel, are 
estimated at near four millions of dollars, 

Copper and Brass. 

Rich copper mines are found in New-Jere 
sey, in Virginia, and near lake Superior ; 
but they are not now wrought. The princi- 
pal manufactures of that material, are those 
of stills and other vessels; but the coppee 
in sheets and bolts is almost universally im- 
ported ; the only manufacture for that object, 
which is at Boston, not receiving sufficient 
encouragement, although a capital of 25,000 
dollars has been vested in a rolling-mill and 
other apparatus. The true reason is, thet 
those articles are imported free of duty ; and 
the owners seem to be principally employed 
in casting bells and other articles. 

Zinc has been lately discovered in Pennsyl~ 
vania ; and thete area few manufactures cf 
metal buttons, and various brass wares. 

Manufactures of Lead. 

Lead is found in Virginia, and some other 
places, but the richest mines of that metal 
are found in upper Louisiana ; and also, it is 
said, in the adjacent country, on the east side 
of the Mississippi. They are not yet wrought 
to the extent of which they are susceptible, 
and after supplying the western country, do 
not furnish more than two hundred tous an- 
nually to the Atlantic states. 

The annual importations from 
foreign countries of red and white 
lead, amount to 

And those of lead itself, and of 
all other manufactures oflead, to 1,225 do. 

The principal American manufactures, are 
those of shot and colors of lead. Of the 
first, there are two establishments on a large 
seale, at Philadelphia, and another in Lovi- 
siana, which are more than sufficient ‘o 
supply the whole demand, stated at six 
hundred tons a year. — Five hundred and 
sixty tons of red and white lead, lithrage, 
and some other preparations of that metal, 
are made in Philadelphia alone. A. repeal 
of the duty of one cent per pound on lead, 
and an equalization of that on the manus 
factures of lead, by charging them all with 
the two cents per pound taid om white and 
red lead, is asked by the manufactarers. 

Various other paints and colors are also 
aay in Philadelphia, and some other 

aces. 
Tin, Japaned and Plated Wares. 

The manufacture of tin ware is very ex- 
tensive, and Connecticut supplies the greater 

M 3 


1,150 tons 
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rt of the United States with that article ; 
ut the sheets are always imported. The 
manufacture of plated ware, principally for 
coachmakers saddlers, employs at Phila- 
delphia 73 workmen ; and the amount anuu- 
ally made there, exceeds 100,000 dollars. 
There are other similar establishments at 
Wy New York, Baltimore, Boston and Charies- 
ton. 
Gunpowder. 

Saltpetre is found in Virginia, Kentucky 
-and some other of the western states and 
territories; but it is principally imported 
from the East-Indies. The manufacture of 
| gun-powder is nearly, and may at any mo- 
ment be made altogether adequate to the 
consumption; the importation of foreign 
‘ powder amounting only to 200,000 pounds, 

and the exportation of American powder to 
100,000 pounds. The manufacture of Bran- 
| dy-wine, which employs a capital of 75,000 
dollars, and 36 workinen, and is considered 
! as the most perect, makes alone 225,000 Ibs. 
annually, and might make 600,000 Ibs. if 
there was a demand for it. Two others, near 
- Baltimore, have a capital of 100,000 dollars, 
and make 450,000 Ibs. of a quality said jately 
to be equal to any imported. ‘There aie 
_ several other powder mills, in Pennsylvania, 
_ and other places; but the total amount of 
gunpowder made in the United States is not 
ascertained. 
Earthern and Glass Ware. 

A sufficient quantity of the coarser species 

*f of pottery is made every where ; aud infor- 
mation has been received of four manufac- 
i tories of a finer kind lately’established. One 
at Philadelphia, with a capital of 11,000 
dollars, manufaetures. a species similar to that 
made in Stafiordshire, in England ; and the 
4 others, in Chester county, in Pennsylvania, 
in New-Jersey, and on the Obio, make va- 
Hf rious kinds of Queen’s ware, 
i Information has been obtained of ten glass 
manufaciories, which employ about 140 glass 


blowers, and annually about 27,000 
boxes of window glass, containing each 
. 100 square feet of glass, That of Bos- 


u ~ ton makes crown glass equal to any imported ; 
i - all the others make green or German glass, 
‘ worth fifteen per cent. less—that of Pitsburgh 


if uses coal, and all the others.wood, for fuel.* 

The annual importations of foreign window 

4 : ~ glass amount to 27,000 boxes; the extension 
of the domestic manufacture, which supplies 

| precisely one half of the consumption, being 
prevented by the want of workmen. 

it Some of those manufactories make also 


green bottles and other wares ;.and two works, 


* The Editor of the Baltimore Evening 
-” Post observes, that coal is used at the manu- 
factory at Baltimore... 
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employing together six glass blowers, have 
been lately erected at Pitsburgh, make de- 
canters, tumblers, and every other description 
of flint glass of a superior quality. 

Chemical Preparations. 

Copperas is extracted in large quantities 
from Pyrites in Vermont, New-Jersey, aud 
Tennessee. About 200,000 Ibs. of oil of 
vitriol, and other acids, are annually manu- 
factured in a single establishment at Philadel- 
phia. Various other preparations and drugs 
are also made there, and in some other places, 
and the annual amount exported exceeds 
30,000 dollars in value. 

Salt. 

The Salt Springs of Ononuago and Cayuga, 
in the state of New-York, furnish about 
three hundred thousand bushels a year ; and the 
quantity may be increased in proportion to the 
demand. Those of the western states and ter- 
ritories supply about an equal quantity ; that, 
known by the name of the Wabash Saline, 
which belongs to the United States, making 
now 130,000 bushels. Valuable discoveries 
have also lately been made on the banks of 
the Kenhawa. But the annual importation 
cs foreign salt amounts to more than three 
millions of bushels, and cannot be superseded 
by American salt, unless it be made along 
the sea coast. The works in the state of 
Massachusetts are declining, and cannot pro- 
ceed, unless the duty on foreign salt should 
again be laid. It is necessary to shelter the 
works from the heavy summer rains by light 
roofs moving on rollers. ‘This considerably 
increases the expense; and it appears, that 
the erection of ten thousand superficial square 
feet, costs one thousand dollars, and that 
they produce only two hundred bushels a year. 
A more favorable result is anticipated on the 
coast of Noith Carolina, on aceount of the 
difference in the climate ; and works covering 
275,000 square feet, have been lately erected 
there. 

Miscellaneous. 

Respecting the other manufactures enu- 
merated in the former part of this report, no 
important or correct information has been 
received, except as relates to the two follow- 
ing : 

bonnets and hats are made with 
great success; and a small district in Rhode- 
Island ind Massachusetis, annually exports to 
other parts of tue Union, to the amount of 
250,000 dollars. 

Several attempts have been made to print 
calicoes, but it does not seem that the manu- 
facturers can, without additional duties, 
stand the competition of similar foreign arti- 
cles.—The difficulties under which they la- 
bour are stated in the petition of the calico 
printers of Philadelphia to congress. A con- 
siderable capital has been vested in an esia- 
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blishment near Baltimore, which can print 
12,000 yards a week ; and might be consider- 
ably extended, if the profits aud the demand 
afforded sufficient encouragement. 

From this imperfect sketch of American 
manufactures, it may with certainty be in- 
ferred, that their annual product exceeds one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. And 
itis not improbable that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and other articles, 
consumed by the manufacturers, create a 
home market for agricultural products, not 
very inferior to that which arises from foreign 
demand. A result more favorable than might 
have been expected from a view of the natu- 
ral causes which impede the introduction, 
and retard the progress of manufactures in 
the United States. 

The most prominent of those causes cre, 
the abundance of land compared with the 
population, the high price of labour, and 
the want of sufficient capital. The superior 
attractions of agricultural pursuits, the great 
extension of the American commerce during 
the late European wars, and the continuance 
of habits after the causes which produced 
them have ceased to exist, may also be enu- 
merated. Several of those obstacles have, 
however, been removed or lessened. The 
cheapness of provisions had always, to a 
certain extent, counterbalanced the high 


‘price of manual labour; and this is now, 


im many important branches, nearly super- 
seded by the introduction of machinery. A 
great American capital has been acquired 
during the last twenty years; and the inju- 
dicious violations of the neutral commerce of 
the United States, by forcing industry and 
capital into other channels, have broken in- 
veterate habits, and given a general impulse, 
to which must be ascribed the great increase 
of manufactures during the two last years. 

The revenne of the United States being 
principally derived from duties on the impor- 
‘ation of foreign merchandize, these have also 
operated as a premium in favor of American 
manufactures; whilst, on the other hand, 
the continuance of peace, and the frugality 
of government, have rendered unnecessary 
any oppressive taxes, tending materially to 
enhance the price of labour, or impeding 
duy species of industry. 

0 cause indeed has — more promo- 
ted, in every respect, the general prosperity 
of the United States, than the absence of 
those systems of internal restriction and mo- 
nopoly which continue to disfigure the state 
Of society in other countries. No laws exist 
here, directly or indirectly, confining man 
to a particular occupation or place, or exclu- 
ding any citizen from any branch he may 
at any time think proper to pursue. Industry 
is in every respect perfectly free and unfet- 
tered ; every species of trade, commeice, art, 
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profession and manufacture being equally 
opened to all, withont requiring any previous 
regular apprenticeship, admission or licence. 
Hence the progress of America has not beea 
confined to the improvement of her agricul- 
ture, and to the rapid formation of new 
settlements and states in the wilderness; but 
her citizens have extended their commerce 
through every part of the globe, and carry 
on with complete success even those for 
which a monopoly had heretofore been consi- 
dered essentially necessary, 

he same principle has also accelerated the 
introduction and progress’ of manufactures, 
and.must ultimately give in that branch, as 
in ail others, a decided superiority to the 
citizens of the United States over the inha- 
bitants of countries oppressed by taxes, rese 
trictions and mouopolies. It is believed that 
even at this time the only powerful obstacle 
against which American manufactures have 
to struggle, arises from the vastly superior 
capital of the first manufacturing nation of 
Europe, which enables her merchants to give 
very long credits, to sell on small profits, and 
to make occasional sacrifices. 

The information which has been obtained 
is not sufficient to submit, in conformity 
with the resolution of the house, the plan 
best calculated to protect and promote Ame- 
rican manufactures. The most obvious means 
are bounties, increased duties ou importations, 
and loans by government. 

Occasional premiums might be beneficial : 
but a general system of bounties is more 
applicable to articles exported than to those 
manufactured for home consumption, 

The present system of duties may, in some 
respects, be equalized and improved, so as to 
protect some species of manufactures without 
affecting the revenue. But prohibitory duties 
are liable to the treble objection of destroying 
competition, of taxing the consumer, and of 
diverting capital and industry into channels 
generally less profitable to the nation than 
those which would have naturally been pur- 
sued by individual interest left to itself. A 
moderate increase will be Jess dangerous, and 
if adopted should be continued through a 
certain period ; for the repeal of a duty once 
laid, materially injures those who have relied 
on its permanency, as has been exemplified 
in the salt manufacture. ; 

_ Since, however, the comparative want of 
capital, is the principal obstacle io the intro- 
duction and advancement of manufactures in 
America, it seems that the most efficient and 
most obvious remedy would consist in supply- 
ing the capital. For although the extension 
of banks may give some assistance in that 
respect, their operation is limited to a few 
places ; nor does it comport with the nature 
of those institutions to lend for periods as long 
as requisite for she establishinent of manu- 
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factures. The United States might create a 
circulating stock, bearing a low rate of inte- 
rest, and lend it at par to manufacturers, on 
principles somewhat similar to that formerly 
adopted by the states of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania in their Joan offices. It is believed 
that a plan might be devised by which five 
millions of dollars a year, but not exceeding 
in the whole twenty millions, might be 
thus lent, without any material risk of ulti- 
mate loss, and without taxing or injuring any 
ether part of the community. All which is re- 
spectfully submitted. (Signed) 
Avpert GALLATIN. 


— — 
OBSERVATIONS UPGN LUMINOUS 
ANIMALS. 

By J. Macartney, Esg. 

€¢ Light makes manifest all things:” yet 
light itself is not fully comprehended, as to 
its nature, or its operations, by the most in- 
* tellizent philosopher. Whether it be a fluid 
putin motion ; or an impulse, acting on sur- 
rounding bodies ; whether it be collected, and 
again dispersed, by luminous bodies ; areques- 
tions not yet answered beyond a doubt, much 
as the presentage has boasted ofits knowledge. 
It may be affirmed, without intending a sole- 
cism, that light itself is the darkest of sub- 
jects; but if there be one part of this subject 
darker than another, it is, that power of 
emitting light, with which nature has en- 
dowed certain creatures; —-and these, not 
among what we denominate the higherranks 
of life, but’ among those imperfect animals, 
as we modestly call them, which nature 
seems to multiply, with unremitted activity, 
and in incalculable multitudes. Jt may be, 
that’ a better acquaintance with’ these shall 
Iead ys to a more correct conception of the 
true nature of light and luminaries: but 
whether or not that be its result, the subject 
is extremely curious, to the inquisitive in 
general; and no lessinterestsng to the natu- 
Falist. The following article is abstracted 
from the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
for 1810, p.258. [tis among the most in- 
structive communications that we remember 
to have read on the subject; and while it 
opens new views of nature, it strongly con- 
nects with articles which have already ap- 

red in our pages. 


Observations upon Luminous Animals, 


Mr. Macartney introduces his paper, by re- | 
marking, that Juminous animals have in all ages | 
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among the ancients, and almost all the mo- 
dern learned societies, witness this ;—never- 
theless our knowledge of them is very imper« 
fect. The author has studied them for years ; 
he has also received valuable assistanee from the 
observations and discoveries of Sir Joseph 
Banks,.made during his voyage round the 
world with Capt. Cook. 

Luminousness has been ascribed to certain 
fishes, as the mackarel, the moonfish (tetra- 
odon mola) the dorado, mullet, &c.—but 
the fishes though covered with luminous spots, 


were not themselves the luminaries; but 


those spots which adhered to them were lumi- 
nous animals. No fishes exhibit light while 
living. Some species of vermes have pos- 
sessed the same repute, but not, says Mr. M. 
upon adequate evidence of the fact. Earth: 
worms, the water flea (cancer puler) the 
scolopendra phosphorea, have been added te 
the list: but we still desire conclusive obser- 
vations on the fact. 

On the passage from Madeira to Rio de 
Janeiro, the sea was observed by Sir Joseph 
Banks to be unusually luminous, flashing in 
many parts like yg a He directed some 
ot the water to be hauled 
discovered two kinds of animals, that. occa- 
sioned the phenomenon ; the one, a erusta- 
ceous insect, which he called the cancer fal- 
gens; the other a large species of medusa, 
to which he gave the name of pellucens. 

The cancer fulgens bears some resemblance 
to the common shrimp ; it is however consi- 
derably less. The legs are furnished with. 
numerous sete. The light of this animal, 
which is very brilliant, appears to issue from 
every part of the body. 

The medusa pellucens measures about six 
inches across the crown or umbella ; this part 
is marked by a number of opaque lines, that 
ass off from the centre to the circumference. 
The edge of the umbella is divided into lo- 
bules, which succeed each other, one la 
and two small ones alternately. From withia 
the margin of the umbella there are suspend- 
ed a number of long cord-shaped tentacula. 
The central part of the animal is opake, and 
furnished with four thick reali shaped 
processes, which hang down in the midst of 
the tentacula. 

This zoophyte is the most splendid of the 
luminous inhabitants of the ocean. The 


| flashes of light emitted during its contractions 


are so vivid, ag to affect the sight of the spec- 
tator. 

In the notes communicated to Sir Joseph 
Banks by Captain Horsburgh, he remarks 
that the luminous state of the sea between 


attzacted.much attention: Aristotle and Pliny the tropics is generally accowpanied with the 
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appearance of a great number of marine ani- 
mals of various kinds upon the surface of the 
water; to many of which he does not, 
however, attribute the property of shining. 
At other times, when the water which gave 
out light was examined, it appeared only to 
contain small particles of a dusky straw co- 
Jour which dissolved with the slightest touch of 
the finger. He likewise observes, that in 
Bombay, during the hot weather of May and 
June, he has frequently seen the edges of the 
sea much illuminated by minute sparkling 
points. 

At sunrisey on April 12, 1798, in the 
Arabian sea, he perceived several luminous 
spots in the water, which conceiving to be 
animals, he went in a boat and caught one. It 
proved to be an insect somewhat resembling 
in appearance the woodlouse, and was about 
one third of an inch in length. When viewed 
with the microscope, it seemed to be furmed 
by sections of a thin erustaceous substance. 
eee the time that any fluid remained in 
the animal, it shone brilliantly like the fire- 


yn the month of June in the same year, 
he picked up another luminous insect on a 
sandy beach, which was also covered with a 
thin shell, but it was of a different shape, 
and a larger animal than that taken in the 
Arabian sea. 

By comparing the above description with 
an elegant pen and ink drawing, which was 
made by Captain Horsburgh, and accompa- 
nied his paper, I have no doubt, ‘that both 
these insects were monoculi; the first evi- 
dently belongs to the genus limulus of Mul- 
ler ; T shall therefore beg leave to distinguish 
it by the name of limulus noctilucus, 

My pursuits, and the state of my health, 
having frequently led me to the coast, I 
have had many opportunities of making 
observations upon the animals, which illu- 
minate ourown seas. Of these I have disco- 
vered three species; one of which is a beroe 
not hitherto described by authors ; another 

rees so nearly with the medusa hemisphe- 
rica, that 1 conceive it to be the same, or at 
least a yariety of that pee. the third is a 
minute cies of medusa, which I believe 
to be the luminous animal, so freqnently seen 
by navigators, although it has never been 
distinetly examined or described. ; 

I first met with these animals in the month 
of October 1804, at Herne Bay, a small wa- 
tering place upon the northern coast of Kent. 
Having observed the sea to be extreme’y iumi- 
nous for several nights, I had a conswerable 

uantity of the water taken up. When per- 
ectly at rest, no light was emitted, but on 
the slightest agitation of the vessel in which 
the water was contained, a brilliant scintil- 
Jation was perceived, particularly towards the 


surface ; and whea the vessel was suddenly 


struck, a flash of light issued from the top 
of the water, in consequence of so 

points shining at the same moment. When 
any of these sparkling points were removed 
from the water, they no longer yielded any 
light. They were so transparent, that in the 
air they appeared like globules of water. 
They were more minute than the head of 
the smallest pin. Upon the slightest touch, 
they broke and vanished from the sights 
Having strained a quantity of the luminous 
water, a great number of these transparens 
corpuscles were obtained upon the cloth; and 
the water, which had been strained, did not 
afterward exhibit the least light. I then put 
some sea water, that had been rendered par- 
ticularly clear by repeated filtrations, intoa | 
glass ; floated in ita fine eth, on 
which 1 had previously collected a number 
of luminous points, several of them were 
liberated, and became distinctly visible in 
their natural element, by plaeing the 
before a piece of dark coloured paper. 

were observed to have a tendency to come to 
the surface of the water, and after the glass 
was set by for some time, they were found 
congregated ag and when thus cols 
lected in a body, they had a dusky straw 
colour, although individually they were so 
transparent, as to be perfectly invisible, ex. 
on under particular circumstances. Their 
substance was indeed so extremely tender and 
delicate, that they did not become opaque 
in distilled vinegar or aleohol, until immersed 
in these liquors for a considerable time. 

On examining these minute globules with 
the microscope, 1 found that they were not 

uite perfect spheres, but had an irregular 
ion on one side, which was formed 

of an opaque substance, that projected a lite 
Ue way inwards, producing such an appears 
ance as would arise from tying the neck of a 
round bag, and turning it into the body. 

The motions of these creatures in the water 
were slow and graceful, and not accompanied 
by any visible contraction of their bodies. 
After death they always subsided to the bot- 

rom the sparkling light aflo this 
cies, shall distinguish it by dante at 
medusa scintillans. 

The night following that, on which I dis- 
covered the preceding animal, I caught the 
two other luminous species. One of these 
I shall call the beroe fulgens. 

This most elegant creature is of a colour 
changing between purple, violet, and pale 
blue; the body is truneated before, and 
pointed behind ; but the form is difficult to 
assign, as it is varied by partial contractions, 
at theanimal’s pleasure. Of the twoextreines 
of form this creature assumes, the first is 
somewhat like that of a cueumber, which, 
as being the one it takes when at rest, should 
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perhaps be considered as its proper shape: the 
other resembles a pear, me is the figure it 
has in the most contracted state. The body 
is hollow, or forms internally an infundibular 
cavity, which has a wide opening before, and 
appears also to have a small aperture poste- 
riorly, through which it discharges its excre- 
ments. The posterior two thirds of the body 
are ornamented with eight longitudinal cilli- 
ated ribs, the processes of which are kept ia 
such a rapid rotatory motion, while the ani- 
mal is swimming, that they appear like the 
continual passage of a fluid along the ribs. 
The cilliated ribs have been described by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell as arteries, in a luminous 
berve, which I suspect was no other than the 
cies I ain now giving an account of. 
* When the beroe fulgens swam gently near 
the surface of the water, its whole body 
became occasionally illuminated in a slight 
degree; during its contractions, a stronger 
light issued from the ribs, and when a sudden 
shock was communicated! to the water, in 
which several of these animals were placed, 
a vivid flash was thrown out. If the body 
were broken, the fragments continued lumi- 
nous for some seconds, and being rubbed on 
the hand, left a light like that of phosphorus ; 
this however, as well as every other mode of 
emitting light, ceased after the death of the 
animal, 

The hemispherical species of medusa, that 
I discovered, had a very faint purple colour. 
"Phe largest that I found, measured about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. ‘The 
margin of the umbella was undivided, and 
surrounded internally by a row of pale brown 
+ ag and numerous small twisted tentacula : 

F opaque lines crossed in an arched manner 
from the circumference towards the centre 
of the animal: an opaque irregular shaped 
process hung down from the middle of the 
wmbella: when this part was examined with 
a lens of high powers, I discovered that it 
was inclosed in a sheath in which it moved, 
and that the extremity of the process was 
divided into four tentacula, covered with 
little cups or suckers, like those on the tenta- 
cula of the cuttle-fish. I would propose to 
call it the medusa lucida. 

In this species, the central part and the spot 
round the margin are commouly seen to shine 
on lifting the animal out of the water into 
the air, presenting the appearance of an illu- 
minated wheel; and when it is exposed to 
the usual percussion of the water, the trans- 
parent parts of its body are alone luminous. 

In the month of September 1805, I again 
visiied Herne Bay, and frequently had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the luminous appearance 
ofthe sea. J caught many of the hemispherical 
and minute species of medusa, but not one of 
the beroe fulgens. I observed, that these lumi- 
nous avimals always retreated from the sur- 


face of the water, as soon as the moon rose, 
I found also, that exposure to the day-light 
took away their property of shining, which 
was revived by placing them for some time in 
a dark situatiun. 

In that season I had two opportunities of 
seeing an extended illumination of the sea, 
produced by the above animals. The first 
night I saw this singular phenomenon was 
extremely dark, many of the medusa scintil- 
lans and medusa hemispherica had been ob-. 
served at low water, but on the return of 
the tide, they had suddenly disappeared. On. 
looking towards the sea, I was astonished to 
perceive a flash of light of about six yards 
broad, extend from the shore, for apparently 
the distance of a mile and a half along the 
surface of the waier. The second time that 
I saw this sort of light proceed from the 
sea, it did not take the same form, but was 
diffused over the surface of the waves next the 
shore, aud was so strong, thatI could for the 
moment distinctly see my servant, who stood 
ata little distance from me; he also perceived 
it, and called out to meat the same instant. 
On both these occasions the flash was visible 
for about four or five seconds, and although 
I watched for it a considerable time, I did 
uot see it repeated. 

_A diffused luminous appearance of the 
sea, in some respects different from what 
IT have seen, has been described by several 
navigators, 

Godeheu de Riville saw the sea assume the 

appearance of a plain uf snow on the coast 
of Malabar. 
' Captain Horsburgh, in the notes he gave 
to Sir Joseph Banks, says, there is a peculiar 
phenomenon sometimes seen within a few 
degrees distance of the coast of Malabar, 
during the ramy monsoon, which he had an 
opportunity of observing. At midnight the 
weather was cloudy, and the sea was parti+ 
cularly dark, when suddenly it changed to 
a white flaming colour all around.* This bore 
no resemblance to the sparkling or glowing 
appearance he had observed on other occasions 
in seas near the equator, but was a regular 
white colour, like milk, and did not con- 
tinue more than ten minutes. A similar 
phenomenon, he says, is frequently seen in 
the Banda sea, and is very alarming to 
those, who have never perceived or heard of 
such an appearance before. 

This singular phenomenon appears to be 
explained by some observations communicated 
to me by Mr. Langstaff, a surgeon in the 
city, who formerly made several voyages. 
In going from New Holland to Chima, about 
half an hour after sunset, every person on 


board was astonished by a milky appearance 


* Compare Lit. Pan. Vol. VII. p. 323. 
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of the sea: the ship seemed to be surrounded 
by ice covered with snow. Some of the 
company supposed they were in soundings, 
and that a coral bottom gave this curious 
reflection, but on sounding with 70 fathoms 
‘of line no bottom was met with. A bucket 
of water being hauled up, Mr. Langstaif 
examined it in the dark, and discovered a great 
number of globular bodies, each about the 
size of a pin’s head, linked together. The 
chains thus formed did not exceed three inches 
in length, and emitted a pale phosphoric | 
light. By introducing his hand into the wa- | 
ter, Mr. Langstaff raised upon it porerat 
chains of the luminous globules ; which were 
separated by opening the fingers, but readily | 
reunited on being brought again into contact, 
‘like globules of quicksilver. The globules, 
he says, were so transparent, that they could 
not be perceived when the hand was taken 
into the light. 

This extraordinary appearance of the sea 
was visible for two nights. As soon as the 
-moon exerted her influence, the sea changed 
-to its natural dark colour, and exhibited dis- 
tinct glittering points, as at other times. ‘he 
phenomenon, he says, had never been wit- 
nessed before by any of the company on 
board, although some of the crew had been 
two or three times round the globe. 

I consider this account of Mr. Langstaff 
very interesting and important, as it proves, 
that the diffused light of the sea is produced 
by an assemblage of minute meduse on the 
surface of the water. 

In June 1806,I found the seaat Margatemore 
‘richly stored with the small lumiuous meduse 
‘than I have ever seen it. A bucket of 
the water being set by for some time, the 
animals sought the surface, and kept up a 
continual sparkling, which must have been 
occasioned by the motions of individuals, as 
the water was perfectly at rest. A simall 
quantity of the luminous water was put into 
a glass jar, and on standing some time, the 
meduse collected at the top of thejar, and 
formed a gelatinous mass, one inch and a 
half thick, and of a reddish or mud colour, 
leaving the water underneath perfectly clear. 

In order to ascerta‘n if these animals would 
‘materially alter their size, or assume the 

figure of any other known species of medusa, 
I kept them alive for 25 days, by carefully 
changing the water in whicii they were pla- 
eed; during which time, although they 
appeared as vigorous as when first taken, 
their form was not iu the slightest degree 
‘altered, and their size but little increased. 
By this experiment [ was confirmed in the 


the young aclinie and medus@ exhibit the 
form of theparent in a auch shorter period 


‘than the above. 


Mr. M. has also caught on the same coast, 
the berve fulgens ; and he has seen the me- 
dusa scintillans on the coasts of Sussex, and 


of Wales. 


In the month of April, last year, I caught 
a number of the beroe fulgens in the sea at 
Hastings: they were of various sizes, from 
about the half of an inch in length, io the 
balk of the head of a large pin. I. found 
many of them adhering together in the sea; 
some of the largest sort were covered with 
small ones, which fell off when the animals 
wese handled; aud, by a person unaccustomed 
to observe these creatures, would have been 
taken for a phosphoric substance. On put- 
ting a number of them into a glass, contain- 
ing clear sea water, they still showed a dis 
position to congregate upon the surface. I 
observed, that, when they adhered together, 
they showed no contractile motion in any 
part of their body, which explains the cause 
of the pule or white colour of the diflused 
light of the ocean. The flashes of light, 
which I saw come from the sea at Herne 
bay, were probably produced by a sudden and 
general effort of the medus to separate from 
each other, and descend in the water. 


The medusa scinfillans almost constantly 
exists in the diflerent branches of Milford 
haven, that are called pills. I have some- 
times foumd these animals collected in such 
vast pumbers in those situations, that they 
bore a considerable proportion to the volume 
of the water in which they were contaived : 
thus, from: a gallon of sea water in a lumi- 
nous state T have strained above a pint of 
these meduse. I have found the sea under 
such citcumsiances to yield me more support 
in swimming, and the water to taste more 
disagreeably than usual; probably the dif- 
ference of density, that has been remarked 
at different times‘in the water of the sea, 
may be referred to this cause. 


All my own observations lead. me to.con- 
clude, that the medusa seintillans is the most 
frequent source of the light of the sea around 
this country, and by comparing the accounts 
of others with each other, and with what 1 
have myself seen, 1 aa persuaded, that it 
is so likewise in other parts of the world. 
Some navigators have. actually described this 
species of medusa, without being awate of 
Us nature, 


Mr. Bajoa, sailing from France to’ Cayenne 
—Dr. Le Roy; sailing from Naples to France— 
Professor Mitchell of New York, on the 
coast of America—Forster, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, appear to have found the same 
animal, 

[To be concluded tn our next.] 
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THE ALPS. 
JOURNAL OF M. DOLOMIEU’S LAST VISIT. 
[Continued from page 133.] 


Tt was almost night when we passed through 
Novedio. The houses of this place stand apart 
from each other, but are linked, as it were, 
by rows of vines, which are trained after the 
Italian manner. I remarked, that much 
millet is sowed here, as well as another spe- 
cies of grain, with the name of which 
Iam unacquainted. We ran much risk, in 
pursuing,{ in the dark, a road so dangerous 
as this is ; and to which we were entire stran- 
gers. It was half past ten o'clock before we 
reached Domod'Ossolo. 

At seven o'clock the next morning, we 
set out for Val-Formazza. Here, we crossed 
a small portion of Italy. Dolomieu observed, 
that it seemed to him that he recognized, in 
this spot, the softness of climate which cha- 
racterizes that country. On all sides, there 
are abundance of vines, of which a part are 
trained in the Italian manner; that is, in 
festoons, of a sufficient height to be passed 
under. ‘Their fruit was of two kinds, black 
and white, and might be gathered on horse- 
back, but was not yet ripe. The other vines 
are planted at such a distance asunder, as to 
allow rye to be sowed between them. Much 
manure is usually employed here, and for 
this reason the wine is of a very inferior qua- 
lity. Every one knows, that in Burgundy, 
the best districts use no manure atall. A 
great deal of sarrazin is sowed here, and the 
plant appears to me to bear a larger leaf than 
with us. The maize is of avery middling 

uality. 

a followed us. We wentthrough 
the village of Portemalius, near which the 
Toccia is crossed by two different bridges, 
which are both said to be of Roman construc- 
tion. Dolomieu thought that they discovered 
no mark of antiquity. We crossed a valley of 
which the further end is very beautiful. On 
the tops of the mountains we saw much 
svow. We passed Pioda, and soon reached 
St. Roch. Dolomieu had greatly amused 
himself in raising our hopes of an excellent 
dinner. But when we arrived, the pastor 
even refused us bread; though he afterwards 

ve a bait fo our mules. We completed our 
ourney through the Val-Formazza, and 
lodged at Martello, with Antonietti, a very 
celebrated cheese-merchant. In this district, 
German is every where spoken. Harvest was 
now getting in; and at the same time we 
saw the young rye above ground: among the 
mountains it is necessary to sow early, if you 
wish not to be overtaken by winter. The 
second crop of hay was also cutting. We 
went, this day, more than nine leagues on 


foot. We conversed, for some distance 
along ‘the road, with a priest, who told us 
there were large quantities of gold in the 
neighbourhood. 

This wealth, however, reduced itself, for 
the most part, into pyrites. The notion of 
gold is so much the more generally spread, 
as there really are places, in which the pyrites 
contain that metal, and are fused to advan- 
tage. Near Martello, we found chrystals 
which resembled tremolite ; but we could not 
very nicely examine them, because they had 
undergone the action of fire, having been in 
a lime-kiln. 

We left Martello at half past six in the 
morning, and passed two hours on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, where we found a white 
striking lime-stone, of which the fracture 
was sextuple ; that is, it divided, not only in 
directions parallel to its faces, but in direc. 
tions diagonal to them. This phenomenon, 
previously known to the Germans, has been 
ascertained in the most positive manner. It 
has resulted from the observations of Dolo~ 
mieu, that these qualities belong only to the 
primitive limestone, and form a distinguish- 
ing character, which separates it from the 
secondary lime-stone. Dolomieualso thought 
that he discovered, in different pieces, some 
indications of gold. We found a green mi- 
ca; but Dolomieu was of opinion, that the 
colour was not proper to the substance, but 
adventitiously derived. 

We took a guide of the place, and were 
soon led to the cascade of Frua, which falls 
in several deep descents from a height of 
more ihan six thousand French feet. Saus- 
sure has given a ravishing description of it. 
This cascade is one of the most beautiful in 
Switzerland, and the landscape around it is 
in an extraordinary degree agreeable. Below, 
all the houses are constructed with wood, as 
in Norway; but above, they are of hewn 
stone, e did not see a soul. The sun 
animated the verdure; but no beast, no bird, 
interrupted the majestic silence. ‘ Here,” 
said Dolomieu, ‘‘ so perfect a tranquillity 
** surrounds us, that nature herself seems 
“* to invite us to hold our peace.” We went 
through the valley of Arial, where we found 
a large mass of superb gray and white dolo- 
mite, mingled with mica. We went through 
the valley of Olgea. Our guide left us at 
the hospital ; but we had much difficulty in 
finding the remainder of our way, which was 
a continual descent. At length, we reached 
an inn, and obtained a sight of the fine 
chain of the Saint Gothard. Further on, 
we passed through several villages, in all of 
which there are little dealers who sell speci- 
mens of minerals, but who, since the revo- 
lution, have made no search, and were now 
in possession of nothing that claimed atten- 
tion. The valley, which is very pleasant, {fs 
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called Val-Bedretto, through which the Tesi- 
notuns. Italian is the only language spoken 
init. At seven, we reached Ayrolo. 

We lodged at the great inn. Dolomieu 
was much attached to the landlord and his 
family, whom he knew by having lodged with 
them before. He listened with the strongest 
sensibility to the history of the misfortunes 
of these worthy people, once very rich, but 
now ruined by the sacrifices which they had 
made for the support of the French army. 
The next day, we reached Datio Grandi. On 
our way, at Piotta, we called on a man who 
sold us several specimens of cyanite and 
granite. Wesupped in company with seve- 
ral persons, who, after the Swiss custom, 
had their pencils continually in their hands, 
for making calculations. 

We set out in the morning with our guide, 
who was our dealer of Piotta, and ascended 
the Campo Longo, in search of tremolite. 
It requires two hours and a half to reach the 
summit, and we found the descent difficult ; 
we soon found dolomite on our way. We 
met with a ¢hulet, which is’a sort of hut in 
which the peasants, who have the care of 
the milk which the cows give, while on the 
mountains, are lodged. At this point we 
began to distinguish the summit. of the 
mountain. Higher up, we saw both grey 
and white dolomite, of which the strata are 
intermingled. Dolomieu thought that our 
guide, through interested motives, did not 
take us to the place where we might have 
found the finest tremolite. We had some 
difficulty in selecting specimens equal in good- 
ness to what we had seen elsewhere. Finer 
specimens are usually found at this place than 
at Tremola, the vicinity from which it takes 
itsname. There is also here the white tre- 
molite. Green tale, and a grey calcareous 
spath, ink tremolite and dolomite, are some- 
times found here. Dolomieu took a fine 
specimen of tremolite from the summit, 
and consented, though with some difficulty, 
to receive from Champeaux a beautiful speci- 
men of titanium. In a wall near the chalet, 
we met with so fine silky tremelites, in pen- 
cils, and disposed in stars, that Dolomieu 
regretted we did not throw away what we 
had collected above, in order to carry away 
more of them, than, so loaded, we were able. 
We were obliged to hire two women to carry 
our treasures. 

We returned to Datio Grandi. Here we 
payed toll; but what is most extraordinary 
is this, that even those who go on foot give 
a half batsch (a sous and a half French) 
each. The cheese of the valley of Levantin 
is among the best in Switzerland, and is car- 
ried for sale into almost all parts of Italy. 
This year it cost, new, twenty-one sous, 
and old, twenty-five sous per pound, of thir- 
ty-five ounces ; which is much dearer than 


before the revolution. Throughout this val- 
ley, the soil is cultivated with the spade, 
and is very dear. As much as can be carried 
out between the two arms, is sold for five 
francs. It is of the best quality. ; 

The inns in this country are expensive, 
and this for the obvious reason, that all the 
necessaries of life are brought from without, 
on the back of mules. The red wine, which 
is very sour, sells as high as thirty-five sous per 
bottle. In the evening, in wet clothes, we 
reached the village of Ayrolo. It is proper 
that I should forewarn such mineralogists as 
come into this quarter, that they should care 
ry paper with them, none being to be pur- 
chased in all this town. In the vicinity, 
the harvest of prime salt is peculiarly rich. 
It it not enough said Dolomien, to collect ; 
we must preserve. We were obliged, there. 
fore, to pack our specimens in barrels, beds 
ding them in hay. ‘This, indeed, was our 
constant practice, but we took the further 
precaution, to wrap then in paper, and tie 
them round with string. At this place, we 
met our friend, professor Wiedeman, with bis 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ott, with whom I had 
travelled in Germany four years before. Ay- 
rolo is prettily situated, on the side of Saint 
Gothard. Lund has drawn a fine view of it. 
From Ayrolo we made an excursion to the 
Val Canaria, which is at a league’s distance. 
We examined the adjacent walls. There 
are fine rocks on every side. psum is 
found in large masses, with a mixture of 
mica, but for the most part altered by the 
air. The dolomite is very pure. There are 
pretty talcose micaceous rocks, with grenaiz, 
white cyanite in small quantities, and horn 
blendes of a very beautiful form, but exe 
ceedingly difficult to break ; to which are to 
be added, limestone mingled with quartz; 
petro-silex of Saussure, which is not always 
the same with that of the Swedish minera- 
logists ; green mica, grey grenatz, &c. Dv- 
lomieu had previously given me some lessons 
for forming specimens of a handsome appear- 
ance, and at the same time of scientific uti- 
lity. I had so well prefited by his instructi- 
ons, that the painter who accompanied me, 
having entered my room when I had spread 
out my morsels of stone, was eraptured with 
their beauty: you may observe now, “ said 
Dolomien, that your collection gives pleasure 
even to those on are wholly unacquainted 
with mineralogy, a result which I am sure 
will never be obtained from slovenly collece 
tions, such as are more commonly seen. It 
is true that it costsa little more trouble ; bat 
the expense of carriage is the same in either 
form, and by this means you acquire a col- 
lection which may perhaps be usefal and 
agreeble to connoisseurs.” Broce, a species 
of cauliflower very common in Italy, is ge- 
nerally eaten here. 
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Almost in every village that we passed, we 
saw fountains in the middle of the streets, 
with troughs for horses to drink out of. At 
every one of these places Dolomieu drew out 
his leathern cup, saying, ‘* come, Jet us pay 
homage to the Naiad.” 

After dinner, we travelled more than five 
leagues through the Ober-Alps, to go to Santa 
Maria, which has tie Val-Canaria on its 
right. We passed the mountain of Piara, 
which appeared to me to be more than eleven 
hundred toises high. It has a fine cascade, 
and affords a magnificent prospect from its 
summit. Among the objects is a lake of 
more than a Jeague in circumference. There 
is scarcely any wood, but a chalet, at the end 


of the vailey, gives virth to thase philosophi- | 


cal ideas in which the mind so readily employs 


itself in mountainous situations. It was a | 


real delight to travel with Dolomicu. He 
felt with transport the Jeast beauty of nature. 
We passed the lake Lugandin, and at length 


| 
| 
| 


reached Santa Maria by roads full of large | 
stones. It was not a chalet, as) had thought | 


it, buta solitary house, built with stones, in 
which a peasant and his family liyed the 
whole year round. We found milk but no 
bread; the latter, however, we had fortu 
nately brought with us. The peasant had 
but one bed ; but this he offered us with the 
cordiality of a Swiss. We could not think 
of accepting it. 

We lefi Santa “aria in the morning, togo 
to Discentis. Below, we found quariz, with 


a portion of mica, and, higher up, we met | 


with granite. “Alter this, we passed through 
the village of Medine, which, judging from 
the heuses, appeared to me to be very poor. 
Near at hand, we saw large block: of graniie. 
The strata become vertical a jittle to the south. 
On the right, the rock is foliated ; on the 
left is granite. The barvest was not begun, 
the wheat and bailey being still green. We 
were obliged to make a considerable circuit, 
after passing Plata, to reach Discentis. We 
reckoned this journey a good three leagues ; 
for the high road, which leads to this town, 
had been torn up by a torrent, an accident 
not uncommon in Swiizerland. We saw at 
a distance the walls of an ancient convent of 
Benedictines, which formerly served as a 
schoo! for the vicinity, This edifice, as well 
as the town, had been burnt by the French. 
The calamity was related to us by a Benedic- 
tine, who was well pleased to meet with a 
Dave, and who complimented me on the 
good reception which Copevhagen had given 
to the English. The French had come into 
this part of the county with fifleen hundred 
men. ‘The peasants took arms against them, 
and treated them so roughly that they were 
reduced to five hundred. What followed 
shows the extent to which retaliation is carried 
daring war! The French obtained sein- 
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forcements, and totally overthrew the Swiss. 
The peasants, in fevenge, determined on 
slaughtering the prisoners ; and this horrible 
project they put into execution against more 
than one company. On this account, the com- 
mander in chief ordered Discentis and all 
itsenvirons, where this cruelty was committed, 
to be burned. ‘They visited the convent, to 
which they had given a safeguard. In it,» 
they found a number of shirts steeped in’ 
blood. On this, they put a barrel of gun- 
powder beneath its walls, and blew it into the 
air. There are eighteen monks. The prior 
calls himself » prince, bot he is not a prince 
of the holy Roman empire, as some writer 
asserts. ‘The site of the convent is exceeding- 
ly extensive, for the students were furnished 
with lodging-iooms within the walls. One 
of the monks, named Platius, informed me 
ihat he had possessed a large collection of 
minerels, which had become a prey to the 
gunpowder. He was well acquainted with 
the German authors in this branch of science, 
and informed us that there were several of 
his communications in Haller’s Bibliotheque 
Helvetique: Much building is going for- 
ward at Discentis. 

We made a little excursion into a neigh- 
bouring valley which is watered by the 
Rhine. 1 wished to cross the river on a 
plank which lay across it. I called the guide 
to my assistance ; the plank was not strong 
enough to bear the weight of both ; we fell 
into the river, which, fortunately was not 
very deep at the place; and, reaching the 
other side, we set about gathering raspber- 
ties and strawberries, We fonad soft ser- 
pentine, which serves for making candle: 
sticks, and a taleose rock, wholly altered by 
theair. We lodged in a bad inn, and paid 
dearly for every thing. 

The environs of Discentis are very fertile. 
Much bearded wheat is sown. From the 
Valley Levantin, there is a custom of drying 
the wheat on scaffolds that are formed of ten 
or twelve pieces of wood, on which little 
sheaves are suspended, and left exposed to the 
sun. ‘This practice obtains also in Norway, 
especially with regard to peas. We set out 
at seven o'clock in the morning. It is seven 
leagues to the village of Andermat or Urseren, 
which name is given to the country-itself, 
which was lately arepablic. Mountains of 
snow, on the right hand and left. Lower. 
down, a cheerful opening, through which 
flows the Rhine. We came nearer and 
nearer to the mountains of snow. We 
passed the valley of Taretsch, in which the 
Romantsch language, composed of Latin, 
German, and Altic words, is spoken. The 
existence of this language is difficult to ac- 
count for, amid the dialects of the surround=' 
ing country. The villages have two names. 
That which approaches nearest to the Italian 
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iscommonly derived from a Saint. 
lages are well built. Flax-seed is spread 
upon large cloths to dry. 1 did not learn 
whether they make- oil from it, but I sup- 
pose thatthey do. Nothing is mote ditt 
cult than to make observations on the econo- 
my of acountry, when we are unacquainted 
with the language. We reached Andermal, 
afier passing through the valley of Ober-alp, 
which is embellished with a magnificent 
lake. 

Urseren was lately one of the smallest 
republics existing. 11 had but eleven hundred 
inhabitants, a population which will be seen 
to be inferior to that of San-Marino. is 
one of the most elevated of the inhabited 
valleys. It has sometimes» twelve feet of 
snow. In the whole republic there is but 


a single shade, which is thrown by a little | T°) 
‘ | ject is become the theme of discussion, in its 


grove of firs, at the back of the town of 
Urseren, and which is its protection against 
Avalanches, Hence this grove is guarded 
with religious veneration. We lost no time 
in going to the house of M. Nager, formerly 
a famous dealer in minerals, but who had, 
at this time, only some bad crystals of feld- 
spath and rock-erystal, for which he asked 
exorbitant prices, especially those that were 
in any way damaged. Dolomieu himself 
assured me, that he did not see so fine a 
specimen of cyanite as that of which he had 
made presents to all his friends at Paris, 
having purchased, the last time he was at 
Urseren, a whole barrel of this substance. 
We were told, that not ovly minerals are no 
jonger sought for, but that half of those 
who were best acquainted with them are 
dead. The summits of Saint Gothard have 
for some years past been constantly covered 
with snow. IJt,happens also, that according to 
some, the places which contain the most 
valuable specimens, as those of tidanium 
and others, are lately buried under frag- 
ments of rock, Polomieu raked up, at 
another merchant's, a large erystal of appatil, 
of arare form. We could get no account of 
the place where it had been found, 

Cenasil Moncey, who has had the chief 
commagd in Italy, and restored tranquillity 
to the Cisalpine territory, arrived in the 
evening at this place, on his way to spend a 
few days at home, at Besangon. He is 
highly spoken of for the prudence of his con- 
duct, beloved by all Switzeiland, a fact 
which was sufficiently attested by the flatter- 
ing reception he met with wherever he went. 

Ata quarter of a league from Andermat, 
isthe Trou d’Uti. This is a subterraneous 
passage of about two hundred feet long, 
which has been wrought into the granite. 
It is seven leagues to Altoif, a journey 
which we performed on foot. The road is 
beautiful, and every step presents a landscape. 
ee (To be continued). 
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BRITISH COMMERCE AND PUBLIC 
CURRENCY. 


WE have no intention, at present, of re- 
suming our Consideration of the Report on 
the Gold Coin and Bullion of this Country, 
in a formal article: nevertheless, as the sub- 
ject is confessedly of vital importance to our 
national interests, as it continues to agitate the 
public mind consiterably, as many opinions 
and statements are issuing from the’ press, and 
as much remains to be obtained in point of 
information concerning it, we shall maintain 
some attention to such new facts as are com- 
municated from good authority, and are ne- 
cessary to the formation of a correct judgment 
on the whole of the question. We have al- 
ready congratulated our counjry that the sub- 


present stage ; and we entertain no doubt but 
what the issue of it will prove HIGHLY AD- 
VANTAGEOUS, in a variety of instances and 
ways, to the commercial prosperity of Britain. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the 
great difference between the official value and 
the real value of articles entered at the Cus- 
tom-house, whether for exportation or far 
importation; but it appears from Mr. S$. 
Cock’s “* Examiuation of the Report of the 
Bullion Commitiee,”* that sull farther infor- 
mation is necessary to enable us fully to un- 
derstand the sea/ price of commodities for the 
past year; we, therefore, avail ourselves of 
a part of that gentleman’s communications, 
as assisting in taking one step in this inquiry. 
— Moreover, Mr. Chalmers, a gentleman 
well-known, both as to talent and assiduity, 
in the literary world, has started a remark, 
which certainly is entitled to unprejudiced at- 
tention. In his ‘* Considerations on Com- 
merce, Bullion and Coin, Circalation and 
Exchanges,” he has noticed an error in the 
mode of stating the commercial accounts of 
the nation which in those of an individual 
would be attended with fallacious consequen- 
ces. The imports into Britain are paid for 
immediately (say nidsummer of the year, e. g. 
1809), but the exports from Britain (say, sent 
at midsummer 1809) are not paid for under 
18 or 20 menths, consequently, the returns 
for whatever was impor/ed and paid for, and 
again exported, are not paid, nor will be 
received till January or February, 1811 ;—~se 
that, ull these returns are come to hand in 
1811, the fair comparison of profit and Ides 
for the year 1809 cannot be ascertained. On 
the same principle, the commercial income of 
180g was partly composed of returns for the 


* Printed for Richardson, London ; 1810: 
price 5s. 

t Printed for Stockdale, London; 1811: 
price Gs, Gd. 
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eutgoings in 1807. We do not inquire whe- 
ther the accounts of a nation differ in this 
particular from those of an individual ; but 
we have thought this gentleman's statement 
deserving of a place in our work. 

On the subject of Country Banks, we in- 
serted, from among those with which we had 
been favoured respecting them, /wo letters ; 
the first the most favourable, thesecond the 
feast favourable to them, generally speaking.* 
—We have since received several others, of 
which we should have availed ourselves, had 
not their length forbad ; but none of them dis- 
close anecdotes so dishomourable as those stat- 
ed by Mr. C. in an Appendix to his pamphlet. 
He mentions banks set up without possessing a 
single Guinea in real property to open with ! ! 
By way of contrast to such nefarious adven- 
turers, we have received from another friend, 
a list of fourteen banks, whose real property 
would make the £7,000,000, supposed to be 
the entire capital of a// the country banks, by 
our former correspondent. 

The truth is, that in this business, as in 
all others, there are solid, half-solid, and 
nzon-solid houses: and, therefore, that cha- 
sactez, which would be justice in regard to 
some, is calumny in regard to others. 

The list of country banks which closes 
this article is taken from Mr. Chalmers. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
Jn 1809, on an Average of several Years as cal- 
culated by Mr. Irving, is £14,884,649. 
Depucrions as estimated by Mr. Cock. 
SMPORTS FROM THE BALTIC, &c.viz. Dr. 
Flaz, Hemp, and Tallow. 


Flax imported .......... cwt. 532,942 

Awerage price of 3 yeas, percwt, £3 
£1,598,826 £. 

Lower than 1809, at least one-third... 532,942 

Hemp imported........ 795,963 cwt. 

Average 3 years, percwt. ....£2. 10s. 
£1,989,907 

Lower than 1809, one-third .......... 663,302 

Tallow imported....... + 349,302 ewt. 

Avesage 3 years, per cwt. .... £2. 10s. 

£873,255 


Lower than 1809, one-third.......... 291,085 
IMPORTS FROM AMERICA, 
Tobacco. 
chiefly by vessels that broke 
the embargo.,.... 28,858,418 lbs, 
Avesage price, 4d. 


£485,993 
Lower than 1809, one-half...... tere 242,996 


* In the second letter there was an error by 
the omission of a cypher: the sum ot 


£700,000 should have been £7,000,000. 
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IMPORTS FROM spar, &e. 


| Sheep's Wodl imported .. 3,046,608Ibs. 


Average of 3 years, perlb...... oe 58. 
£761,052 
Lower than 1809, one-half.......... 380,826 


Exports in 1809, to the West-India 

slands, and Continent of America 

£38,827 ,375 

Of this portion 1 imagine that the exports’ 

to Spanish America, Brazil, St. Do- 

mingo, and the British free ports in 

the West-Indies, for which returns 
have not yet been received, amount i 

Bills drawn on Government 

For Army Extraordinaries, Forcign Parts, 

Dec. 1808, and Dec. 1809.......+4,162,290 


Specie and Bullion. 
Exported by Government in 1809 .... 1,540,000 


Bills drawn from Abroad. 
On the Pay-Office, Victualling-Office, 
Transport-Office, Navy-Office, and 
Ordnance-Boards, in 1809 ........4,000,000 


The remaining causes of the ba- 
lance of trade being against us, as 
assigned by the Evidence, I do not 
feel competent to bring into 
the account in figures; I therefore 
pass them over for the present, and 
proceed to state such ADDITIONAL 
CAUSES, as, in my Opinion, may be 
added to this account, in reduction 
of the balance. 


Purchases of Foreign Ships. 
I think it will be stated low at 500 ves- 
sels, of 200 tons each, on an average 5 
making 100,000 tons, at £10 per 

Deduct one year’s freight less 
the outhits, 500,000 
Difference. eee 500,060 

The exrorts from this country in the 
year 1809, to Europe alone, amount- 

Supposing that, for this sum, — 

Returns were made in goeds 

to the amount of ......£17,190,337 
Left a balance of .. £10,000,000 
to be remitted. In: the ordmary course 
of trade, none of these goods (or only a 
small pryportion of them), would have 
been sent from hence unless by orders 
from abroad, when remittances would 
have been made, or directions would 
have been given to draw for thé cost and 
charges ; but, in the new state of things, 
they have, for the greatest part, been 
shipped by British merchants, 6n specu- 
lation, principally to Heligoland, Malta, 
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Cadiz, and other entrepots; and as it is 
well-known that there have been no im- 
portations of bullion from Europe, and 
as it seems. quite out.of the question to 
suppose that any part of the proceeds of 
these gqods has been remitted circuitous- 
ly through any country out of Europe ; 
it may, I think, be assumed, that, at 
the close of the year 1809, the balance 
of 10 millions remained to be received, 
and consequently, that this sum, in 
forming the balance of the year, should 
be placed to the debit of the account ; 
since, as affecting the exchanges, the 
goods might as well have remained in the 
warehouses of this kingdom: but, ‘in 
order not to overcharge this item, com-. 
pute it only at 5,000,000 


Total Dr. £25,313,441 
Deduct the favorable balance, as shewn 


by the Custom-house accounts (pages 
62 and 70)... ee Cle £14,884,649 


Leaves a difference (or balance against 
this country), between the sums we had 
actually received for our goods export- 
ed; and the sums.that.we had paid— 
that were due~-and: that we had sent 
alroad for public purposes—in our in- 
tercourse with all the world, during the 
year 1809—ten millions four hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two pounds-sterling -£10,428,792 


Confining the question to 
Europe alone. ‘ 
Mr. Irving estimates the balance in Cr. 


Against this set Dr. 
The under estimate of valueof 
Flax imported £532,942. 
Hemp 663,302 


225,000 
£1,802,070 


Cost of foreign ships ....e+++-.:82 250,000 
Goods exposted ; returns not come 5,000,000 
Bills drawn on government; and 
specie and bullion exported, suppose . 7,000,000 
£14,052,070 
Deduct balance by Custom-house ac- _ 


£6,683,334 


The result will still appear to be, that the 
balance has been greatly against us. A want 
of bullion with which to pay it, was the 
certain consequence ; and a considerable rise 
in the price no less certain. 


Vou. IX. (Lit, Pan, Feb, 1811.) 


According to the real value of the exports, 
between Britain and the neighbouring Con- 
tinent, thé real balance of trade was against 
Britain, in the years 1805, 1806, and 1807, 
while, in 1808, the balance, in favour of 
Britain, was two millions /ess, than that ex- 
hibited, in the Committee’s statement ; and, 
in 1809, the favourable balance was only one- 
half of what the Committee exhibits: nei- 


| ther was it very consistent with busiuess, nor 


to the practice of trade, to bring forward the 
favourable balance of 1809, 10 bear on the 
exchanges of the same year, which, accord- 
ing to the @urse of commerce, and the nature 
of things, as stated, by the practical men, 
can only bear on the subsequent exchange, of 
1810: thus, according to the committee's» 
own documents, stood the genuine balance 
of trade on our European commerce, in the 
four following years : 

| Balance | Balance 
in favour) against 
of Britain.) Britain. 


£. £. 
1805 |20,435,910 21,744,762)......++ 1,308,822 
1806 |17,5745243 17,855,524|........| 308,281 
1807 |2,022,243 
1808 |13,983;123) 8 905,09915,078,024). —— 


Total |67,386,82065,948, 14 1,438,680 3,689,344 


Exports : Imports : 


Years. real value. real value. 


We now perceive, by deducting the ad- 
verse balance of £3,680,344 from the fa- 
vourable balance of £5,078,024, according 
to the Committee’s document, that the ba- 
lance of trade, on ovr European commerce, 
on those four years was only £1,438,680, 
Now, it will appear, on the contrary, that. 
the expenditure of government, on the neigh- 
bouring. continent, during the same four 
years, with the remittances to foreigners, on. 
their funded property, amounted together to 
upwards of £15,000,000. The subjoined’ 
statement will evince the truth of this strike 
ing fact : 

In 1805, the expenditure of government abroad, 
was upwards of........ £3,000,000 
Remittances, dividend of fo- 

reign Stock-holders,... 680,000 

— —— 3,680,000 
-In 1806, the expenditure of govern- : 
ment abroad, exceeded... £2,100,000 
The remittances, for fo- 


reign dividends ..,... 680,000 


In 1807, the expenditure of govern- 
ment abroad, exceeded... £2,100,000 
Foreign dividends, full.... 680,000 


2,780,000 


3,180,000 
In 1808, the expenditure of govern- 
ment abroad, exceeded. . £5,500,000 


Foreign dividends........ 677,700 
The remittances to foreign- 
ers, for stock sold,, 2, «s 655,800 


6,833,500 
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The total remittance of those 4 years £16,473,500 
But, deduct the favourable balance of 
trade with Europe, in those 4 years £1,438,080 


Real balance to be sent to Europe, in 
bullion, or goods, in those 4 years £15.034,920 
Much of this vast balance must have been 
liquidated, by the proceeds of the balances 
due to Britain, from her Colonies and from 
America: but, as it requires full eighieen 


months, to bring round the payments, from | 


the Colonies, and America, part of that 
and balance, in favour of Evutipe, must 
remained, as pressure, upon’the year 
1809; and, in addition to what thus remain- 
ed, unliquidated, on those four years, ending 
with 1808, 
In 1809, there was so large an expendituse of 


Government on the European Continent, &c. as | 


£8,035,230 
Remittances made for foreign dividends 592,980 
Ditto, for foreign stock sold out.... 1,040,000 


Total remittances to Europe, that year, £9,662,210 


In 1809, the trade of Britain with 
Europe, stood thus : 
Exports, according to the real value 
£27,190.337 
Imprrts,.. .. ditto,..... 19,821,601 
Balance, in favor of Britain £7+368,736 


Now, this balance of trade in 1809, amount- 
ing to £7,568,736, could not, we see, meet 
the much larger payments, amounting to 
£9,608,210, which were obviously requisite, 
fer the pablic expenditure, and for stock sales, 
and dividends, in the same year. 


. . . 


With regard to the number of Count 
Banks, it was said that, their number rx 
creased, from about 280, in the beginning of 
1793, to about 230, in the beginning of 1797. 
In 1808, there were some more than 600; 
by the list lately published (1810) there ap- 
years to be 721. But, both these numbers 
m 1808, and 1810, are incorrect ; as they 
include all the banks, and branches of banks, 
ia’ Scotland; and count some twice over. 
The Country Banks have increased 100, with- 
in the last two years. In 1810, the number 
of Country Banks, in England, and Wales, 
were including, 2 in Berwick, in 

emnsey, 2 in Jersey, and 1 in the Isle of 
Man. In 1810, the number of banks in 
Scotland, were 36; of this 36, there are 13 
ip. Edjoburgh ; viz. 2 chartered banks, and 
10 others ; and; the number of branches is 
somewhat more ; in all about 83. In 1810, 
the total number in Britain, exclusive of 
London, was 729; there were then in Lon- 
don 69. But the sabjcined Decument will 
be found more specific and satisfactory. 
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Banks of England, Wales, and Scotland: dis- 
tinguishing the Numbers, with the Population, 


in each District. 
Banks Population 


in 1810. in 1801. 
Bedfordshire 4 63,393 
Buckinghamshire 107,444 
| Cambridgeshire.............. 10 89,346 
139. 

| Dorsetshire 15 115,319 
Gloucestershire .......2 00-6 34 250,809 
Rereforishire 89,191 


Huntingdonshire 3 37,564 


Nottinghamshire ............ 12 140,350 


Oxfordshire .,...... 14 109,620 
2 16,356 


Staffordshire 21 259,153 


Surrey, exclusive of Southwark 14 201,595 
SUSSEX 20 159,311 


Warwickshire 90 208,190 


Westmorland 41,617 
Wiltshire ....... 185,107 
Worcestershire .... 13 139,333 
Yorkshire 54 858,892 


The Total, in England...... 613 7,548,237 
The Total, in Wales, 25 
The Total in England & Wales 638 8,089,783 
In Berwick on Tweed 7,137 


In London, Westminster, and 
Southwark ; being 66 Bankers, 


and The Bank of England... 67 877,876 
In the Isle of Man ........ oe | a 
In Grerpsey.. 3 


The general Total of all those 


Ditto of Scotland...... 83. 1,618,303 


The Grand Total se 796 10,593,149 


[340 


A Statement of the Numbers, and Places, of the 


672,738 
130,081 
Lincolnshire “208,557 
Middlesex, exclusive of London 

and Westminster ig 89,567. 
Monmouthshire 4 45,582 
Norfolk 17 
8 131,757 
Northumberland 5 149,914 


640 8,096,970 
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Population 
in 1810. in 1801, 


Of Wales. 


Haverfordwest 2 2,880 

Wrexham .......... 2 2,575 
Other Banks, in Wales ...... 16 _ 

25 541,546 


Of Scotland. 
The chartered Banks in Edin- 
-3) 
Other “Banks, in Edinburgh, 
that issue notes ........2 


Bankers, in Edinburgh, that 14 124,124 
do notissue notes ......8 
The Leith Bank, all in Edin- 

burghshire ............1 
Banks, in Glasgow—in Lanerk- 

Do. in Dundee—in Forfarshire . 99,170 
Do. in Aberdeen—in ALerdeen- 

Do. Paisley. . 
Do. Gumeck 3} Renfrewshire 4 79,891 
Der Stiling Stirlingshire 350,825 
Bank in A 
Do. Kilmarnock iio Ayeshise $4,206 
in Perth....in Perth-shire. 1 126,466 

alloway-Bank. Kircudbright 

Stewartry . 


The Total of the Banks in Scotland 36 
Of those 36, about 22 issue notes: 
there are Branches of the Bank 
of Scotland ,.........+. 20 
At Glasgow, a Branch of the 
Royal Bank 1 
Branches of the ‘British Linen 


Total Branches of the Char- 
tered 36 
Branches of the Dundee, A- 
berdeen, and Glasgow Banks 11 
— 47 
Total Banks, and Branches, in 


THE GATHERER. 
No, XXIII. 
Iam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s 
Stuff.—Wotton. 
Ancient British Revels. 

Tn perusing the History of England, we 
have been repeatedly struck with the taste for 
pomp and magnificence that appears to have 
existed among our ancestors, in connection 
with a certain gay and facetious disposition, 


which does not seem to have retained its in- . 
fluence, among their descendants; this is our 
own opinion; and it is the general sentiment 
of foreigners on the present character of the . 
British people. We are now described as a 
nation of thinkers, a nation of philosophers, 
a grave society of heroes, statesmen, religi- 
onists, politicians, and what not? Whereas, | 
when we look bick a few centuries, we find | 
all degrees of the community practising revels 
and amusements, which were they suddenly 
revived would be deemed ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded.” The subject has never, that 
we know of, been treated philosophically, 
yet it demands the meditation of the philoso- 
pher, and it would repay his most profound 
researches ; it forms a part of the history of 
man. In the first place, is it true, that our 
torefathers were more addicted to scenes of 
mirth and jollity? They certainly had’a 
gteat number of holidays, or days of recess 
from general business: whether they were 
saints’ days, or other feasts, such as wakes, 
church ales, processions, &e. &e. Might 
not this entire cessation from labour, and un= 
bending of the mind by bodily sports, con- 
tribute to gaiety and cheerfulness? 2. They 
had fixed times of the year, to which they 
attributed greater importance as periods of 
solace than we do; or at least they made 
more of them by custom and tradition. The 
festivities of an antient Christmas exceeded 
by much, in respect of dancings, feastings, 
and sports, whatever is now common: we 
might say the same of Easter, when all the 


‘world was gay; and of Whitsuntide, when 


the warmth of sammer diffused itself through- 
out every breast. 3. They had a greater’ 
attention to spurts and glees on those parts of 
days which in every week were allotted to’ 
recreation : our school-boy half-holidays on’ 
the afternoon of Thursday and Saturday, are 
remains of this custom. But, what should 
we now think of our young men, apprentices, 


and others, going out every evening in parties’ 


for pastime with sword and buckler, &c. ?— 
or what, of our servant maids dancing for 
garlands as prizes, evening after evening,’ 
encouraged and rewarded by their mistresses 
in the streets of London? Not even the 
ranning at the Quintaine in the front ‘of 
Leadenhall, could occasion a greater com- 
motion. Without referring to the pageants of 
knights, and the tournaments, held by royal 
oe to the public May games, to the 
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dances, revels, and amusements of great 
societies (as of the lawyers, in their [nns, Xe.) 
it may be admitted, that so far as concerns 
the enjoyments of the dav, former ages were 
more abundantin them, than the preseat age 
is. 

This disposition is notorious in the masking 
and daneing court of Henry VIII; in the 
pageants and gambols attendant on the pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth ; in the univer- 
sal acquisition of music as an art among the 
populace, and in the number of theatres, 
mummeries, jugglers’ tricks, &c. which in 
her time were in activity in London, alone. 
When the city was bare! ely a quarter of its 
Present ext@nt, it had fourteen theatres ;— 
how many theatres should it now have, and 
of what character, to equal the dramatic 
amusements so prevalent in the days of Queen 
Bess ? 

Weare giving no opinion at present, whe- 
ther the diminution of these diversions be a 
benefit, or an injury: it is necessary previ- 
ously to establish the facts. 

The causes of this change were, perhaps 
—the Reformation from Popery. Certainly 
some persons found a recreation in thinking ; ; 
in meditating on the controversy then raging ; 
ip forming a judgment on the truths then for 
the first time brought within their knowledge. 
A sense of propriety, and some sense of 
danger, when belief was imposed by royal 
proclamation, was favourable to the encrease 

rather of gravity than of jollity. A second 
cause probably was, the progress toward im- 
portance gradually made by the popular branch 
of the Constitution, The commons acqui- 
red a weight and influence which demanded 
the exercise of talent to support it; and the 
exercise of talent in its turn demanded re- 
flection and study in those to whom the 
charge was committed. Their constituents 
also, took a more lively interest in the con- 
duct and the sentiments of their representa- 
tives ; and the general conviction of the im- 
portance of national rights and liberty, pre- 
vailed over the gratifications of the eye or the 
ear. Itis evident from the character of the 
Tepresentatives repeatedly sent to the com- 
mons house of parliament ia the days of 
Charles I. that the people were in a thinking 
and reflecting state; that they took a sensible 
share in the discussions of the day, and that 


the blandishments of the monarch, his mag-. 


nificence, his love of art, his sumptuonsities 
of every kind, could not divert their attentions, 
from his public conduct, and the state of the 
nation. This, at leagth, asis well koown, 
rose to so great a height, that there was 
scarcely any person who could write or read, 

who was not engaged ina controversy 5 either 
as a principal, or as a partizan. As this 
faror sprood, the delight in’ diversions dimie 
nished. cuummers and jongleurs no lons 
ger found welcome in the houses of the great, 
or in the towns of the middling: the players 
wefé reduced’ to absolute starvation ; what. 
ever could be traced up to the period of popery 
became ipso execrated and excommuni- 
cated ; catho.cism became criminal, and all 
its allowances of iastitutions were exploded, 
The progress of this reasoning quictude was 
but slightly interropted under the second 
Charles; uuder James it fesimed its full 
sway ; to this William owed his elevation to 
the throne, and we owe our present liberties, 
with the accession of the House of Hanover. 
In the mean while, another powerful antago- 
nist to festive hours, as the causé or the con- 
sequence of idleness was progressively obtain- 
ing a consequence, before which all was to, 
bow. Commerce spread her sails all the 
world over; and commerce had sosmethiag 
else to do, than to gad about afier shows and 
spectacles. The loom, the forge, ‘he vice, 
demanded incessant attention, andthe ac- 
quisition of skill necessary to rival and to, 
excell foreign artists, admitted of no recess 
nor relaxation from labour.’ 


It is enough, in this place, if this state. 
ment support our opinion that the subject is 
worthy of philosophic investigation : that it 
might furnish amusement and perhaps in- 
struction to whoever should more adequately 
consider it. It is not to be expected from 
THE GATHERER. We shall, however 
adduce a few particulars, forming indeed, a 
kind of minor series, in proof of what we 
have suggested ; the first part'of which is now 
offered toour readers. Should any enquire, 
whether amid all our improvements in modern 
days, and all the enlightenings, of,which it 
has been the fashion to boast, we are really 
the HAPPIER PEOPLE? we most reply that 
our intention is to state facts :-—to deduce in- 
ferences from our statements is respectfully re- 
fered to the talents of our readers, 
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We shall give these accounts in the words 
Of the ancient authors from whose - works 
they areextracted. 

Every yeere also on Shrove-Tuesday, (that 
‘we may beginne with childrens sports, seeing 


. wee all beene cltildren;) the: schoole- 


boyes doe bring cockes of the game. to their 
master, and ail the fore-noone they delight 
themselves in cock-bgliting. After dinner, 
all the youths goe into the fields to play at 
the ball. 

The scholars of ‘every schoole have their 
ball, or bastion, im thetr hands: the ancient 
and wealthy men of the citie come forth on 
horsebacke, 10 sce the sport of the young- 
men, and to take part of the pleasure, in be- 
holding theiragility. 

Every Friday. in Lent, a fresh companie 
of young-men comes into the field ou horse- 
backe, and the best horsemen conduct the 
rest, Then march forth the citizeus sonnes, 
and other young-men with disarmed lances 
and shields and there they practise feats of 
warre. 

Many courtiers likewise, when the King 
lyeth neere, and attendants on. noblemen, 
doe repaire to these exercises, and, while the 

~ hope of victory doth inflame their mindes, 
they shew by good proofe, how serviceable 
they would be in martiall affaires. , 

Ta Easter holydayes, they fight battles on 
the water, a shield is hanged upon a pole, 
fixed in the-midst of the streawne ; a boat is 

epared without oares, to be carried-by vio- 
ha of the water, and in the fore-part there- 
of staudeth a young-man, ready to give charge 
upon the shield with his launce. If so be he 
break his launce against the shield and doth 
not fall, he is thought to have performed a 
worthy deede. If so bee without breaking 
his launce, he ranneth strongly against the 
shield, downe he falleth into the water ; for 
the boat is violently forced with the tide ; but 
on each side of the shield ride two boats, 
furnished with young-men, which recover 
him that falleth, assoone as they mays Vpon 
the bridge, wharfes, and houses by the rivers 
side, stand great numbers to see, and laugh 
the 


reat, 

In the holydaies all the summer, the 
youths are exercised in leaping, dancing, 
- shooting, wrastling, casting the stone, and 
practising their shields: the maidens trip 
with their timbrels, and dance as long as 
they can well sce. In winter every holiday 
before dinner, the bores prepared for brawne 
‘are set to fight, or gi buls or beares are 
baited. 

When the great. Fenne or Moore, which 
‘watereth the wals of the citie on the north 
side is frozen, pe arg play upon the 

‘some striding as as they may, doe 


alide swiftly : make themselves seats 
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of ice, as great as milstones. One sits downe, 
many (hand in hand) doe draw him, and one 
slipping on a sudden, all fall together. Some 
tye bones to their feet, and under their heels, 
and shoving themselues by alittle pikedstaffe, 
doe slide as swift!y as a bird flyeth in the ayre, 
or an arrow out of a crosse-bow. Sometime 
two run together with poles, and hitting one 
the other, either one or both doe. fall, not 
without hurt : some breake their arms, some 
their legs: but youth (desirous of glory in 
this sort) exerciseth itselfe against the time of 
warre. Many of the citizens doe delight 
themselves in haw kes and hounds, for they have 
liberty of bunting in Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, all Chiltron, and in Kent to the water 
of Cray. Thus far Fitzstephen of sports. 


This exercise of running at the quinte?, 
was practised by the youthfall citizens, as 
well in summer as in winter; namely, in the 
feast of Christmas. I have seen a quinten 
set upon Cornhill, by the Leaden Hall, where 
the attendants of the lords of merry disports 
haveirunne, and made great pastime : for he 
that hit not the broad end of the quinten, wa 
of alt men langhed to scorne; and he that his 
it fall, if heé rode not the faster, had a sound 
blow in his necke with a bag full of sand, 
hanged on the other end. 


The youths of this citie also have used, on 
holidayes, after evening prayer, at their mas- 
ters, doores, to exercise their wasters. and 
bucklers: and the waidens, ore of them 
playing on a timbrell, in sight of their mas 
ters and dames, to dance for garlands, hanged 
thwart the streets, which open pastimes in 
my youth, being now suppressed, worser 
practices within doores are to be,feared. 

Sliding on the ice, is now but childrens 
play : but in hawking and hunting, many 
grave citizens at this present, have great de- 
light and doe rather want leisure than godd- 
will to follow it. ear 
_ Against the feast of Christmas every mans 
house, as also their parish churches, were 
decked with holme, ivie, bayes, and what- 
soever the s¢ason of the yeere affoorded to be 
greene: the conduits and standards im the 
streets were likewise garnished. Among the 
which, I read, that in the yeete 1444. by 
tempest of thunder and lightning, on the first 
of February at night, Pauls steeple was fired, 
but with great labour quevched : and toward 
the morning of Candlemas day, at the Leaden 
Halt, in Corn-hill, a standard or tree being set 
up in_ the midst of the pavement, fast in the 
ground, nayled full ofholime and ivie, fur disport 
of Christmas to the people, was torue up, and 
cast downe by the malignant spirit (as woe 
thought) and the stones of the pavement: alk, 
about, were cast in the streeis, and. inte 
divers houses, so that the people were sre 
tempeste 
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In the weeke before Easter, had ye great 
shewes made, for the fetching in of a twist- 
ed Tree, or With, as they termed it, out of 
the woods, into the kings house, and the 


- like into every mans house of honour or wor- 


ship. 
fo the moneth of May, namely, on May- 
day in the morning, every man, except im- 
pediment, would walke into the sweet med- 
dowes and green woods, there to rejoyce their 
spirits with the beaaty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmonie of birdes, 
praising God in their kinde. And for exam- 
le hereof, Edward Hall hath noted, that 
in Henry the eigth, as in the third of 


- his reigne, and divers other yeeres, so namely 


in the seventh of his reigne, on May day in 
the morning, with Queen Katherine his wife, 


. accompanied with many lords and ladies, 
. rode a maying from Greenwich to the high 


_ 


gtound of Shooters-hill: where as they 
passed by the way, they espyed a company 
of tall yeomen, clothed all in greene, with 
greene hoods, and with bowes and aggowes, 
to the number of 200. One, being their 


, cheiftaine, was called Robin Hood, who re- 
_ quired the King and all his company to stay 
_ and see his men shoot: whereunto the King 


gtanting, Robin Hood whistled, and all the 
200. archers shot off, loosing all at once ; and 
when he whistled againe, they likewise shot 
againe : and their arrowes whistled hy craft of 
the head, so that the noise was strange and _ 


~ Joud, which greatly delighted the King, 
* Queene, and their company. 


Moreover, this Robin Hood desired the 
King and Queene, with their retinue, to 
enter the greene wood, where, in arbours 


. made with boughes, and deckt with flowers, 
. they were set and served plentifully with 
_ venison and wine, by Robin Hood and his 


 meyny, totheir great contentment, and had 


other pageants and pastimes. 


Popularity among the Poissardes of Paris. 

ery singular was the popularity at Paris, 
especially among the women, of the Duc de 
Beaufort, in 1649. Being one day at play 


_ in the tennis court in the Marais du Temple, 


the whole posse of the market-women of 
the Halle, crowded around the Court, vent- 


_ ing their vows and wishes for his prosperity. 
_ As their benevolence was too tumultuous to 
. be restrained by the customary attendants, 
- and*became troublesome to the house, the Duc 


anspended his play, and went out to still the 
noise. ‘This, however, he could not accom- 
plish, without allowing them to enter, a few 


at a time, that they might see him 
» Observing one of these women, particularly, 


who watched hig motions with great compla- 


eency, well, mistress,” said he, ** you 


were very desirous of entering, what plea- 


sure do you take in seeing me lose my mo- 
ney?” She answered : ‘* Play away, Mon- 
sieur de Beaufort, you shall not want money ; 
here’s a good-wife with me; and we have 
brought you two hundred crowns: if you 
want any more, we will go home, and fetch 
it.” All the other women began to clamor, 
that ‘* they too had money at his service :" 
for which he thanked them. He was visited 
on that day by more than two thousand wo- 
men. 

Two days afterwards, passing near St. 
Eustache, a troop of women began to cry 
after him :—** Monsieur, never consent to 
marry the Cardinal's [Mazarin] niece : 
whatever he says to you : if he abandon you, 
we will pay you a pension in the Halle, of 
sixty thousand livies.” 


The Churchman’s Sneer at his Church. 

Cardinal Kichelieu, who enjoyed a joke 
when he was not tormented with his bilious 
attacks, asked, one day, Dr. Mulot, his con- 
fessor, how many masses were necessary to 
deliver a soul from Purgatory? The Dr. 
answered, that he did not know ; the Church 
had never decided.”—** You are a booby,” 
said the Cardinal; ‘I know it, perfectly 
well : itis exactly the same, as the number 
of snow balls that are necessary to heat an 
oven.” 


FUNERAL ORATION ON MY LITTLE DOG.» 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte carent qui vate sacro.+ 
Hor. lib. 1v. carm. 9. 


Interest and ambition have no share in 
the eulogy which I here pronounce; my 
heart, haughty and iaflexible, appropriatés 
to pure friendship tender words, which it 
would refuse to grandeur and to power. 

I mean to praise my little dog. Let the 
vain and the proud suspend their disdain! If 
the sensible sages of antiquity, whose imagi- 
nation exalted their sentiments, have written 
in the heavens the testimonies of their ten- 


* The Marquis de Maymon devoted his 
jeisure hours to the cultivation of the Belles- 
Lettres. This eulogy on his lap-dog (which 
we have accidentally obtained), was not in- 
tended forthe press ; neither did he read to every 
one the free triflings of his pen. At thecom- 
mencement of the French Revolution, he was 
obliged to abandon Wis country: it is not 
known what became of his manoscripts, 

+ ‘* Many heroes have lived before Agamem- 
non ; but all of them perished unlamented, un- 
known, and lost in oblivion, for want of a sacreé 
poet to eclebrate their memory.” 
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. and natural taste for good company, was, in 


- she returned caresses, but she immediately 


» satisfied, or anticipated her wants, and even 


éharacter, which gave me apy reason to suse 
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derness ; if they decreed divine honours to the 
burning Sirius, to the Egyptian Anubis, to 
Canopus with the dog’s head ;_ why should I 
befastidious about expressing my sentiments ; 
why should 1 despise an innocent creature 
who partook with me, the equivocal good of 
existence, whose life accompanied mine, and 
whose nature has not been demonstrated by 
argument to have been inferior to my own ; 
who has shown me virtues of which the per- 
fection, would complete the character of a 
good man ; not mixed with any allay of the 
vices and the ions which too often dis- 
honour humanity? Alas! what signifies to 
me the exterior form by which a soul that 
loved me was invested. 

Ro3iva had none of the foolish pride of 
birth; she might,. notwithstanding, descend 
from those ancient heroes of her species which 
formerly attacked and vanquished the wild- 
boar of Erimanthus ; perhaps her descent was 
from that faithful dog who recollected Ulysses, 
after his return from Troy, at the dwelling 
of old Eumeus: or, if we are unwilling 
to lose ourseleves among fabulous origins, she 
reckoned perhaps among her grandmothers, 
some beautiful spaniel, or favourite lap-dog of 
Cleopatra, or of the imperious Agrippina : 

rhaps she might derive her descent, as to 

er forefathers, from some of those courage- 
ous Spanish hounds, whith Cortez seduced, 
in order to assist him in his glorious and cri- 
minal devastation of Mexico. But.all these 
vain researches never affected the simple heart 
of Rosina; she pretended to nothing but 
what was really herown: all her merit was 
in herself. 

Nevertheless, a secret taste (for the word 
instinct does not satisfy my reason), a secret 


her, the indication of a distinguished origin, 
and her sentiments were not unworthy of 
high birth. She delighted only in large and 
splendid apartments ; if she traversed the anti- 
chambers, it was only from necessity. She 
did not despise the servants ; but it seemed 
as if their coarseness shocked her ; it was not 
haughtiness, it was delicacy. Moreover, she 
was sensible of good offices, of attentions, of 
friendship, which might be bestowed on her : 


found her proper place, and was never easy 
but with her master. But, what do I say, 
her master ? custom and prejudice, burty 
me, as well as others, away; I was not her 
master, | was her friend—how often have 
I attended her, and adorned her! How often 


her desires! A small partridge pinion, ora 
cake from my hand was augmented in price 
and valueto hereyes. Let pride smile dis- 
dainfully, I pardon it. 


I never found but one thing in Rosina’s 


pect her of vanity ; she was pleased with 
wearing a small collar with bells; which dis- 
tinguished her from the common animals of 
her species; perhaps it might have been the 
effect of the fineness of her ear, which dis- 
covered a certain musical proportion in the 
sound of her bells : perhaps it was the effect 
of her sensibility, which endeared to her this 
speaking proof of the dread of losing ber. 

A ngpitiee of pearl, a diamond ring,—are 
they more tational objects of vanity ? What 
has the concretion of an oyster: what ‘can 
the cftystallizaion of a drop of water, 
have, in common with merit in a man? 
What are ribbands, stars, even erowns, what 
are all these, but the playthings of men? 
I find in Rosiua’s taste for her ornament, 
something refined or sentimental, to which 
the toilet of our ladies has no counterpart. 

I have never known a soul more gentle, 
more sensible, more formed for friendship 
than that of Rosina. Without jealousy, 
without anger, without interest, she shared 
with a litile playfellow, betrothed to her, all 
caresses and attentions; often provoked by 
this heedless puppy, or disturbed in objects 
of interest she shared in his sports, but nee 
ver contended with him : naturally philoso- 

hic she enjoyed with pleasure, but she dis- 
interestedly yielded up the objects of her en- 
joyment ; she felt that peace was the chief of 
blessings. With such innocence of manners, 
she consequently enjoyed an unalterable tran- 
quillity : thus, lively, light, and playful, she 
possessed the gaiety of youth, supported by 
the delight of a good conscience. I do not 
know whether this fortunate character was 
the fruit of reflection ; but if it wasa present 
from nature, let us complain to the common 
mother, of having afforded us less advantages. 

Study never fatigued Rosina; she never 
read Cicero's Treatise on Duties, nor Plato's 
Dialogues on Internal Justice. Tne art. o 

knowing the laws, which frequently is no- 
thing but that of eluding them, was null to 
her: like Socrates she was just, without 
knowing how Plato would define injustice ; 
her heart was good, andsensible; from which 
all virtues germinate. 

Modestly submissive to the laws of do- 
mestic policy ; cleanliness, love arid fidelity 
were the only articles of her code ; she never 
deviated from them. 

I know not whene¢e human pride has ta- 
ken the titles of its superiority. Our arts, 
which indicate. more privations than they 
satisfy wants ; our sciences, which increase 
our doubts instead of our knowledge; our 
talents, which are the cause of more jeas 
lousy and hatred, than of glory and happi- 
ness to the possessors, and of more abuse than 
service to the public;—are these adyanta- 
ges which claim such haughtiness? The 


wisestof men said, he kuew only one thihg, 
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which was that he knew nothing. Rosina 
was more solidly wise; for she knew what 
was useful to her nature; and every thing 
void the bounds of utility, belongs only to 
vain glory. Without having regulated gen- 
ders and classes like Tournefort and Linnzus, 
she distinguished the simples necessery to her 
reservation ; she prescribed to herself diet, 
and those remedies which suited her, with- 
out the aid of a physician, and without 
rmacy. 

Tf, as the profound Locke has so well de- 
monstrated, the senses are the gates of the 
soul, open to every kind of knowledge, I 
should not be surprised to find that Rusina 
knew more than myself. Her eyes were more 
piercing, her hearing was more subtile, her 
palate perhaps more delicate: all her organs 
were more perfect than mine. On what 
might I found my pretensions to superiority ? 
On the equivocal talent of speech, on that 
doubtful organ which is noxious by untruths, 
and which wounds even by truths? Rosina 
needed it not; her animated and demoustra- 
tive eloquence expressed-every thing she had 
tosay: Roscius was po greater pantomime ; 
‘T understood all her discourses: she did not 
comprebend all mine; which of as two found 
our language in default ? 

But let us leave these vain discussions ; 
wit is a trifle; the heart should be admired 


‘and praised ina social being. I should never 


have presumed to believe that a diminutive 
creature so fragile, so timid, so feeble by her 
species and her sex, could have shewn such 
patience, resignation and courage. Wound- 
edon the head by an unforeseen accident, 


‘Rosina perished by a premature death. A 


painful malady which exhausted her strength, 


‘did not alter her character. Tormented dur- 


ing eight days with a violent fever, with 
acute paifs, from the accumulation of matter 
in Consequence of her wound, she never 
showed any peevishness, or passion; she 
suffered with patience ; rarely a few sighs 
escaped her. Sensible to her last moments, 
she testified tenderness and gratitude’; she 
raised - herself staggering from her bed, and 
came to meet my caresses and cares. The 
ancients thought that at the moment of death, 
the soul, ready to disengage herself from her 
material organs, acquired a sort of divination 


“and celestial inspiration : Rosina is almost an 
' example of this. On the morning of the day 


she expired, she attempted to ascend to my 
apartment: ready to part with me for ever, 


~ and as if certain that the infinite combina- 
~ tions of matter would never more bring us 


together ; she came to give me her last fare- 


* well, and to tell me that she died loving me. 


Her feebleness did not permit her to succeed 
in her first attempt, she rolled down three 
steps and-fell; hut courage and sensibility 
supplying her with power, she at last got up 
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to me. I took heron my knees; she reclined 


her head on my heart ; she herself 
against my breast ; her looks already clouded 
by the shades of death confusedly sought 
mine; never were sentiments: more sincere 
nor betier understood. At last, 

with pain, as'if she wished to remove a 
spectacle melancholy to me, and useless to 
her, she left me, and placed herself on her 
bed with as much constancy as Calanus on 
his funeral pile ; this was her last motion, and 
she soon expired. ' 


Her life had been innocent, her death was 


tranquil; without repentance for the past, 
without terrors for the future, she died like 
the sage, after having fulfilled all the duties, 
and practised ail the virtues of her station. 
A year was the measure of this shost life, am 
I to pity or rejoice at her fate? nus 

If we give credence to the ancient oriental 
philosophy transmitted to Pythagoras by the 
Indian Gymnosophists, if we are to think 
that souls, in a coarse of expiatory pilgrim- 
age from body to body purify themselves, till 
at last freed from al blemishes, they are 
judged worthy of admission into the assembly 
of spirits; without doubt Rosina was one of 
the most innocent souls destined to finish 
this toilsome caravan. A life of a single 
year, terminated by a few pains of short 
duration, mast have sufficed to complete her 
expiation; her soul was much purer than 
ours, which are not ripe for heaven. ' 

A simple funeral was the last office of 
friendship for Rosina, There were no tapes- 
try hangings, no trophies, no esentcheons ; 
but then no greedy heir nor ambitious succes- 
sor insulted her ashes with indecent joy ot 
false lamentation. A single tear was shed, 
and that tear was sincere. af 

Little Pompey, too young to have tasted 
the sweets of the union which awaited him, 
followed his companion to the monoment ; 
surprised and recoiling with horror when he 
saw her shut up in the tomb, like Adam 
while interring Abel, he for the first time 
beheld the spectacle of death: poor young 
creature! who knowest not yet that it is 


- probably the greatest of blessings; and that 


nature who has opened only a single door to 
life, has with an ceconomy perhaps benevo- 
lent, left a thousand to death. 

The iorch of hymen never burnt for Rosi- 
na; she knew not'the presents of love ; and 
if virginity, which almost every religious sect 
has agreed to regard as a perfection, be really 
a quality of the soul, to that of Rosina was 
attached this kind of purity likewise. 

A solitary garden, a mausoleam of turf, 
contain the modest ashes of Rosina: the 
ancient heroes had no ether sepulture; and 
those slight hillocks, those earthen mounds 
which indicated the place where Achilles and 
Diomedes reposed, were soon effaced. Those 
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who-wished to consign their nothingness to 
immortality, who have loaded the earth with 
enormous masses, who have committed their 
names in trust to cities,—have they obtained 
more? do we now know who built the pyra- 
midsof Egypt? what is becomeof Ptolomeadia? 
where is‘Cesarea? In vaiadid they rend the 
marble from the quarry ; in vain did they cast 
the bronze andthe brass, and engrave on them 
their proud titles ; they have not been able to 
evade the laws of annihilation, they: have been 
eflaced from the very archives of death.® One 
day, without doubt, the walls of this garden 
shall be pulled down ; the city itself,fin whieh 
it stands, shall -be erased from the list of 
existencies; the plough shali laboriously cut 
deep furrows on the site of the present palaces, 
temples, and all other buildings; every thing 
that appertains to mortals is perishable like 
them: Tyre and Sidon are no more: Car- 
thage has disappeared; and the earth also 
contains carcases of cities. 

Rosina is now no more than a name— 
what more is Alexander? what has he left 
behind him? the conflagration of Persepolis ; 
the marder of Clytus ; the unjust execution 
of Philotas; deplorable compensations of the 
brilliant battles of Arbella, of Issus, and of 
the. Granicus! After all, what are those 
exploits so much vaunted by the imbecile 
herd who admire volcanoes and destructive 
meteors, more than the uniform and bene- 
ficial heat of the sun?’ what are all these 
things? great crimes committed on specu- 
lation, where the effervescence of a disor- 
dered brain ferments the prejudices and the 
passions of the multitade, and direct a hun- 
dred thousand arms to commit atrocities 
which would create horror if done by a single 
pair of hands. 

Would it not have been better for the 
many nations he disturbed— would it not 
have been better for himself, had he been of 
Rosina’s mild and simple character, and that 
he had suffered them, as well as himself, to 
enjoy in peace the light of day which we 
behold during so short a time. 

Rosina lived and died quietly ; she neither 
gave nor received any trouble. 

Oh Rosina! if we must believe the dog- 
mas of a dry and affiictive philosophy, which 
attributes to blind and fortuitous combina- 
tions of matter and motion all the opera- 
tions of Nature, now returned into her secret 
laboratory, the minute organick particles 
which composed thy small and slender figure 
will contribute to the composition of new 
bodies. Submitted to the capriees of ever 
active Nature which incessantly forms models, 
and as incessantly destroys those models, thou 
wilt re-enter into the vegetation of plants ; 
flowers will grow on thy tomb; thon wilt 
exhale thyself in the perfumes of pinks and 
of roses; wafted in the airthy particles will 
Quite with the respiration of animals, Oh! 
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may Nature remove thee ferther still from 
life. Were it possible, I would say, rather 
endeavour to enter into the composition of 
stones, Of minerals, of that brat,’ seriseless, 
and inorganical matter, which’ seems to hate 


‘the least consciousness of its own existence. 


Rest thou in nothingness; it is the’ most 
general and eligible condition; for Natare, 
less a step-mother than we take her to ‘be, 
obliged to condemn us to live, gives us only 
a short duration in those myriads of ages 
which bewilder our terrifted imagina'ion under 
the vague and confused notion of eternity. 

May Nature, above ail, exempt thee from 
entering into the composition of man! in 
participating of our enjoyments, thon wouldst 
participate in our vices. Who knows in 
what proportion that fortuitous mixture of prin- 
ciples might be made! Perhaps an acerb and 
caustick bile would make thee a cowardly Zoi- 
lus ; a misanthropic ‘Timon, or a fanatic Eros- 
trates; perhaps an ardent temperament might 
assimilate thee to the incendiary Catiline, toa 
Nero, orto a Sejanus : who knows whether 
should await thee—the throne or the seaflold ! 
Or rather, as mediocrity, even in vice, is the 
common lot of the human species, thou 
wouldst be confounded with that multitutle 
which lives and which dies without name,* 
agitated by pxinful or frivolous cares, by 
puerile dissipations, and tormented by abject 
passions. Shouldst thou receive the spark. of 
genius, what labour would it not require. to 
destroy thy prejudices of birth and education } 
what trouble in the search of trath! what 
contradictions in the practice of good! how 
dear would not thy superiority over thy 
fellow-creatures cost thee! Alas! how often 
wouldst thou wish that Nature might kindly 
abridge thy task, and release thee from the 
drudgery she has imposed on organized 
matter ! 


HOBBES IMPATIENT, AND PALIENT = 
64 VERSUS Q2. i 
Guy Patin, in a letter of Sep.o2, 1651, 
says, he was called asa physician, to the refier 
of Hobbes, who wrote * The Citizen :"* 
** a stoic philosopher, melancholic, and, 
besides all that, an Englishinan.” He found 
him ia such a state of suffering, that he bad 
been ready to Ail! himself (qu'il avoit voulu 
se tuer) —Is this trait sufficiently known of 
the author of ‘* Leviathan;” who at 64 
thought of killing himself; bat at 92 ‘ could 
not bear any discourse of death, but delighted 
to reckon on longer life ;* and on wearing out 
one stout warm coat after anothér? 


* of men the common rout, 
That, wand’ ring locse’about, 
Grow up and perish, as the summer fly ; 
Heads without name, no mtore remembered. 
Mitton, Sam, Agen. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

Statistics of the Cherokee Nation.—A let- 
ter from the Rev. Gideon Blackburn fo Dr. 
Morse, of Charlestown, states that a survey 
has been lately taken of the Cherokee nation ; 


by which it appears, that there are 12,395 


Indians; of which the females exceed the 
males by 200. The whites in this nation are 
941: about one third of whom have Indian 
wives. There are also 341 negro slaves, 
39,500 head of cattle, 6100 horses, 19,600 


and 1037 sheep. 

ey have in active employ 13 grist-mills, 
3 saw mills, 3 salt-pcetre works, and one 
powder-mill. They have 30 waggons, nearly 
500 ploughs, 1600 spinning-wheels, 467 
looms, and 49 silversmiths. These advan- 
tages have been mostly obtained since 1796, 
and have very rapidly increased since 1803. 


- The number of Bibles and Testaments circu- 


Jated in the nation including those of the 
children taught in the schools, is above 600 ; 
besides a variety of other books. On their 
roads, they have many public-houses ; and 
convenient ferries on their rivers. ‘They learn 
different trades, according to their inclination. 
AUSTRIA. 

Jews relieved from Taxation for Religious 
Worship.—Lemberg, October 28, the einpe- 
tor has ordered that from November 1, the 


_ taxon Jews who maintained in their own 
~ houses private acts of their religion, known 


name of miniam, should be abolished. 
mission will be freely granted to all who 
desire it, gratis: only on stamped paper. All 

miniam without this 
mission, will be considered as forming a new 
sect ; and will be punished accordingly. 


Return of Settlers from the Crimea.— 
Many Germans who had established them- 


* selves in the Crimea, have passed through 


this city on their return to their native coun- 
tries. 


The University of Cracow, in the Grand 


: Duchy of Warsaw, is removed to Lemberg. 


Substitute for Coffee..—The plant which 


' tay be substituted for cofiee, and which is 


successfully cultivated in large quantities, near 
the town of Schoenberg in Moravia, is the 
astragalus Leticus. sown in April, and 
pishered in September : it demands but little 

bour. The seed is treated in the same 
manner as Arabian coffee ; and many judges 
affirm, that it is deficient only in smell, the 
taste of it approaches that of real coflee 


_ Mearer than any other vegetable. ‘The astra- 


galus lelicus is a native of Caucasus and 
Crimea: it does not grow beyond Mount Ural. 
[Species Astragalunum, Pallas. Leipsick, 
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Sale of the Sovereign's Domains.—Vienua, 
November 11th, the emperor has’ ordeted 
the sale of a considerable number of his do- 
mains, in all the hereditary countries: to be 
paid forin bank bills. They are to the number 
of 126 ; divided iuto five classes : 1. property of 
the chamber; 2. fiefs; 3. foundations for 
study ; 4. property appertaining to religion ; 
5. property of gifts to nunneries, &c. les 
siastical property, accurately speaking is not 
mentioned. 

These lands are to the number of 21 in 
Bohemia; 3 in Moravia; 13 in Lower 
Austria; 7 in Upper Austria; 43 in Styria 
and Carinthia; 27 in Galicia; 6 in Bucko- 
wina. 60 of these are called ‘* property ap- 
pertaining to religion.” 

This edict raised the bank bills from 632 to 
590; but the quantity of bills was so great 
before the exchange closed that thev sunk to 
620 and 625. oa 

The Arts.—All the moveable effects of the 
famous Saloon of Apollo, in this capital, have 
been sold, and the institution/is dissolved, 


Benevolent Ladies’ Society.—Vienna, No- 
vember 18. The most considerable and 
wealthy ladies of this city are forming a be- 
nevolent Society. 

This institution in the course of a few days 
enrolled 1500 respectable and charitable la. 
dies among its members. 


Merchants only have Money-—Vienna, 
November 21. The bankers and wholesale 
merchants, it is reported, have offered to pay 
their share of the new tax to redeem the bank 
bills, and to lend government 20 millions in 
ready money, provided the landed interest 
will do the same. But it is doubtful whether 
government will accede to these terms. We 
are essentially an agricultural people : the tax 
on the mercantile interest amounts to only 
25 millions: that of the landed interest 
amouts to 500 millions: twenty times the 
sum of the former! ‘The merchants are the 
only people who have money. It is there- 
fore suspected, that by such a scheme they 
would render the agricultural class completely 
their dependants. 

Manufacture alandoned.—Our great su- 
gar refinery has eatirely ceased its labours. 
The proprietors of these vast buildings, have 
sold them to the emperor. Report affirms 
that they will be fitted up for the residence of 
a prince. 

The erm 8 of Aspern, whieh had been 
burnt in the last war, is entirely rebuilt. His 
majesty has not only supplied the inhabitants 
with ail the timber for building which the 
required, but has exempted them from al 
kinds of imposis during ten years. 

Commerce in Cotton, diminished:—Consi- 
derable orders for cotton are arrived here from 


Strasburgh ; by which our stocks have been 
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considerably diminished. We expect from 
Semlin 8 to 10,000 bales which are already 
sold. Importation through Strasburgh into 


“France being forbidden [from May 1, 181}, 


vide France. our dealers will lose of course ; 
but they will retain the exportation to the 


‘porth., Hitherto, that has amounted annually 


from 120, to 140,000 bales ; for the west and 
the north. 


Merchants removing.—In consequence of 
the new direction which the transit of cotton 
is to take, several Greek houses of commerce 
settled in ourcity, are about to remove, toa 
town more directly on the road. 


Commercial Assistance.~—The new associa- 
tion of bankers and merchants was opened at 
Vienna November 26. The directors are the 
most respectable merchants of that city. 
They receive funds for no shorter time than 
six months, or for a longer than ope year. 
They receive 6 per cent. interest. Zach 
action is for at least 1000 florins. The di- 
rectors sign the bills of exchange themselves : 


_ they receive merchandize in pledge, for their 


bills. 
Buonaparte’s aie of Boats on the Da- 
nube really burnt.—Vienna, November 28. 


Captain Magdebourgh is lately dead, aged 


#7 years : his talents render him greatly re- 


gretted. It was he who planned and directed 
those combustible machines, so destructive to 


the bridge of boats over the Danube, by 
which the communication was preserved with 
the Island of Lobau in May 1809. 

*,* We believe this is the first authorized 
mention tn the French papers, of those de- 


structive machines: the effects af which 


‘ Buonaparte affected to attribute to a rise of 
_@ few inches in the waters of the Danube. 


Forged Bank Bil/s.—Novy.28. Within these 
two days forged bank bills have been detected ; 


‘they are in value 500 florins, and are good 


imitations ; but may be discovered on com- 


_ parison with geuuine. The police is in full 
* pursuit afier the forgers. 


Distresses of Trade.—An extraordinary 
commission of finances, government and 
commerce, has been named, to counteract the 


‘disastrous influence of the low value of bank 
paper. Above all theexcessive price of wood, 


of corv, and of lodging occasions great com- 
plaints. A load of wood, which used to 


ost at Vienna, 10 florins, when moncy of 


convention was at par with paper money, and 
which according to the actual course of ex- 
change, should cost only, at most, 60 to 65 
florins, in bank bills, costs 90. Rents of 300 
florins are up at 860. 


Progressive Course of Exchange —Vienna, 
November 3. Exchange 593 ia bank notes, 


Olservanda Externa.— Bavaria. 


China. 


Novevember 8. Our exchange sunk sud- 
denly to day from 619 to 632. 

November 15. Course of exchange for a 
few days between 644 and 650. 

November 17. The exchange varied from 
680 to 720. Only bills of the bank of Aus- 
tria to be seen ; foreign paper obtained with 
the greatest difficulty. 

November 24. Exchange on Augsburgh 
874. The pound of beef 27 kreutzers in 
bank bills, 

November 26. The course of exchange is 
fallen so low as a THOUSAND for one hundred. 

November 28. Course of exchange g60. 
For one frank on Paris 218 kreutzers. 

November 28. The exchange on Augs+ 
burgh is this day 874. 

BAVARIA. 

Protestant Consistoiies established.—Mu- 
nich, November 6. An ordonnance has 
been published establishing four protestant 
consistortes, which will sit at Bayreuth, 
Anspach, Ratisboa and Munich. They will 
administer the affairs of the protestant church 
es, conformably to the edict of March 17, 
1809. 
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CHINA. 


[Extract from a Journal of @ Missionary, 
in China. | 
Form of an Oath, in China. 

January 7, 18083.—An instance oceurred 
of the Chinese attesting the truth of an asse- 
tion, by cutting off the head of a fowl. 
They consider it, however, very solemn, and 
do not like to do it but on special occasions. 
There is nothing similar to an oath exacted 
by the magistrates when they take evidence. 
Appeals to the gods are only made amongst 
private individuals, when they question the 
veracity of each other; and this isvone not 
only in the manner stated above, but in va- 
rious others: as, by dashing a potter's vessel 
to pieces, and wishing that if they speak 
falsely it may be done to them in like man- 
ner; by blowing outa candle, and wishing 
that they in like manner may be extinguished. 
On some occasions, they go to the temple, 
and before the ido!s atter imprecations. Prac- 
tices very similar are, alas, too common in 
our own country! Indeed, there is nothing 
here among the beathen that is a thousandtia 
part so bad as the constant and irrational pro- 
fanations of the names of the Divine Being, 
and of sacred things, so common in Europe. 
They do not, whether in good humour or 
bad humour, in earnest or jest, call upev 
Heaven to render them miserable in time and 
eternity ; as wicked men, informed, but not 
influenced, by the gospel, do, in countries 
called Christian. 
Chinese Worship : Favourite Deities. 

On the ¢7th, 1 walked out to the temple 
of Pak-ti-pu-saat, ( The great northern 
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@eity,”) where was a large concourse of wor- 
shippers, and which was filled with the smoke 


‘of their offerings. They brought, in sinall 
boskets, fowls, and pork, and vegetables, and 
ye 


fich, which, after the prosirations were over, 
they took away with them. They had, 
moreover, candles, fragrant maiches, and paper. 
These were consumed, whilst part of the 
wine was poured into a trough before the 


altar, or thrown on the ground. One poor 
woman came with an offering of pork and 


reen peas—she had ueither fowl vor fish. 

’hen the worshipper throws his flawing 
peper on the meta} altar, an atiendant in 
he temple beats a large drum, and strikes a 

Il, as if to rouse the attention of the god 
to what is offered ; this, however, was omit- 
ted forthe pyor woman. Several of the wor- 


“shippers muttered a prayer on their knees; 


and standing, taking up a crooked piece of 
wood, like a cow's horn divided lengthwise, 
and throwing it down again and again, till 
it fell in a posture that they wished, or 
thooght ominous of good. There is nothing 
social in their worship, nor any respect shewn 
by those who are not engaged. One is pray- 
ing, another talking and laughing, a third 
cleaning utensils, &e. &c, 

As in every idolatrous country, there appears 
to be here favourite deities, as yell as parti- 
cular times for the worship of one in prefer. 
ence to another. Hence many of the tem- 

are quite deserted, whilst Pak-ti-pu-saat 

was crowded, andsmoked, and smutied, aud 
almost burnt out of his dwelling. 
Chinese New Year. 

On the morning of the 28th, about two 
o'clock, the noise of the Chiuese fireworks, 
and so forth, commenced, welcoming the 
introduction of the new year. They dressed 
themselves the evening before, aud waited 
for its approach. I rose about two or three 
in the morning, and walked in the suburbs, 
which were ihronged by persous repairing to 
the temples, carrying with them various 

Chinese conciliate an Evil Spirit. 

A Gre happened a few days aga in an ad- 
joiuing street. The Chinese attribute it to 
an evil spirit; and have, to canciltate him, 
erected, in a public place, along pole, adorn- 
ed with lanterns: the priests have visited it 


_ for several mornings with music, and have 


bow.d towards it. A play is moreover ap- 
pointed, whether to the honour, or for the 
entertainment, of ihe evil spisit, 1 cannot 
Chinese solicit Rain. 

Io several temples into which I went, 
were papers pasted up, soliciting of the gods 
asupyly of rain, which is at present greatly 
needed, 

Chinese Mode of enquiring Fortune. 
~The Chintse when enquiring their fate in 


the temples, amongst other methods, haye 
in a box a few slips of wood, numbered. On 
their knees they shake the box in their hands, 


‘ull one of the slips fall out; from which ha- 


ving ascertained the number, they reeeive in the 
temple a paper corresponding with the num- 
ber, and on which is wriuen their future 
fortune. 


Chinese good Opinion of themselves. 

Ona the 15th I had a conversation with my 
assistants on the contempt of the Chinese to- 
ward all foreigners, and on their aversion to 
inform themselves respecting them. My two 
people agreed in considering it altogether use- 
fess to be at any trouble to know any thing of 
foreigners. ‘The heavenly and central empire 
has every thing in itself that it is desirable 
either to have orto know. The most learnéd 
never acquire the whole of the literature 
of China, and why then concern them- 
selves about that which is exotic? “And 
as to religién and morality, the ‘depths 
of knowledge contained in Kong-fu-tsi have 
never been fathomed ; and, till that be done, 
it is folly to attend to any other. 

DENMARK. 

Course of Exchange.—-Copenhagen, No- 
vember 6. Course of exchange 480. : 

Nov. 24. Exchange on Hamburgh 548 
to 550. 

English Ships in the Balltic.—From May 
30, to Aug. 19, the number of English ships 
that passed into the Baltic, was 1033, 

FRANCE. 

Improvement in expressing Oil. — Paris. 
It is said that, the quantity, and quality of 
oil drawn from olives, has been augmented, 
by sprinkling the fruit with vinegar, before 
it is pressed. ‘The vinegar must wholly cover 
the fruit. The quantity of liqour obtained, 
is one enih more than by any other proceed- 
nre:. the oil is better flavoured and more 
limpid. 

Route of Commerce in Cotton, changed.— 


Fontainebleau, Nov. 12. By a decree of 


Buonaparte, it is ordered, that after Jan. 1, 
1811, thecottons of the Levant, shall be no 
longer admitted by the custom houses of 
Cologne, Coblentz, and Mentz. Nor afier 
May 1, shall they be admitied at Strasburgh. 
*,* They are to pass by the Head of Italy 5 
so as to avoid the Austrian States: and so de- 
prive the Emperor of Austria, of the profit de- 
rived from the duties he had laid on them. 
Improved Cement for Marbles. — Paris, 
Noy. 15. Several of the statues in the gar- 
den of the Luxemburgh, are under reparation. 
A manner has been discovered of uniting 
marble, without iron, which is liable to rust, 
and after rains, gives a greenish colour to the 
marble, A cement is used’ which prevetits 
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the rain from penetrating, and spoiling the 
works of art exposed to the weather: 


Galley Slanes flying to their Oars. — 
Toulon, Nov. 28. A chain of galley slaves, 
amounting to. 460 men, is arrived in this city, 
in one body !! 

How to manage a Theatre, — Versailles, 
Nov. 29. The mayor of Versailles ras ob- 
tained an arré/é relative to the theatre, which 
orders,—1. thot from Noy. 1, to May 1, the 
curtain shall rise at 4 past 6 o'clock precisely ; 
and from May 1, to Nov. 1, at 7 o’clock— 
@. Thatall the actors of both sexes, shall be 
ready at this time, as appointed.—3. That 
whoever (of either sex) shall not be ready, 
shall be punished ; the first time, by a fine of 
half a crown : ali subsequent defaults by im- 
prisonment ;, the length of which shall be in 
proporiion to the degree of delinquency.— 
4. That no interlude, or time between the 
acts, shall exceed a quarter of an hour. — 5. 
That no person not belonging to the interior 
of the theatre, shall be admitted into the 
theatre, behind the scenes, or in any other 
internal part. 

Large Sculpture in cast Iron. — Paris, 
Dec. 1. This day were placed at the door 
af the Palais des Beaux Arts, on four large 


pedestals, four great lions of cast iron, for 
the purpose of supplying two fountains which 


terminate the peristyle, 

The situation which these figures were to 
occupy, where they may be handled by the 
public, forbad the forming them of marble 
or stone ; the danger of being broken would 
have been too great; lead or copper would 
have excited the dexterity of thieves: the 
architect, M. Vandoyer, therefore determin- 
ed on making them of cast iron. He had 
great difficulties to overcome ; this obdurate 
metal has hitherto furnished only chimuey 
fronts, bas reliefs, and other flat ornaments. 
The architect has had the courage to faligze 
[with his experiments, we rey geal 
manufactories, and the patience to wait four 
years, before one of them could ensure suc- 
cess. 

The overseers of the founderies of Cren- 
zot, undertook this great work : they over- 
came all obstacles alone, and have accom. 
plished, not withont labour, this first essay 
of foundry in scuplture, of cast iron: it has 
succeeded extremely well ; and raises hopes 
of farther success in this new kind of fabri- 
cation, 

Jewish Proyers ; Grand Rabli a Knight. 
Paris, Dec. 2. By order of the Israelite con- 
sistory in the circumscription of Paris, there 
were offered in the Synagogue, in the rue St. 
Avoie, prayers and thanksgivings: and the 
grand Halle! was sung, in commemoration 
of the Emperor Buonaparte’s coronation. 
There was also recited, by the Grand Rabbi 
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Cologna, knight of the roval order of the 
Tron Crown*, a special prayer, on occasion, 
of the pregnaney of the Empress. Lt is to be 
used every morning in all Synagogues, till hep, 
Majesty’s delivery. 
Course of Exchange. — Paris, Dec. 13. 
Gold in bars. .......105 franks ... 12 cents, 
Silver 53 ... 13 
5 per cent. eonsols. 79 —— ... 30 —— 


How to make the most of a loose Fish. 


Cap. I, Precursive Excitation, — Paris, 
Noy. 21. The fishermen of Dieppe have 
taken, two leagues out at sea, an enormous 
fish, thought to be the squalns-shark. Ite 
length is § metres; by 4 metres 22 cents. 
in its greatest circumference: it weighs 500 
kilograms, (10,000 Ibs). Jt is be brought, 
as it is suid, fo Paris, 

Cap. IL. Provocative Annunciation.--Paris, 
Noy. 28. On Sunday last, arrived at Paris, 
an enormous fish. It weighs 750 to 300 
inyriagrams (15 to 16,000 ths), Its length 
is about 10 metres (3! feet 2 in: french). Its 
thickness is proportionable. It has no scales, 
its skin is smooth ; of a greyish colour, ree 
sembling that of an elephant. Its head is 
large. Its jaw isarmed with nine rows of 
teeth ; its tail alone, is five feet in breadth. 
Many learned men who have seen it, have 
not hitherto been able to determine its species 
or itsname. Nevertheless, this fish is in no 
respect monstrous. Jt was caught on the 
21st, off Dieppe, was loaded the 22d, living 
as it was, on a car nade with the greatest so- 
lidity, with iron axle trees to the wheels, and 

required twelve horses to draw-it. When ar- 
rived at Paris, it still shewed signs of life 
when unloaded ; for it moved its fins, and 
preserved a certain degree of warmth. ‘This 
curious fish may be seen, rue de Bondy, No. 
2 boulevard St. Martin, near the Coliseum. 
Price one shilling each person. 


Cap. Hl. Scientific Examination.—Parisy 
Nov. 30. The fish of most prodigious bulk, . 
of which we have given notice, will be open- 
ED for dissection on Saturday Dec. 1, at 1@ 
o'clock in the morning. operation will 
be repeated on the follawing day, at the same . 
hour. Iris not doubted, but what gentle. 
men of the faculty, who desire to witness 
this operation, will have an opportunity of 
making the most curious and interesting dis- 
coveries. Each sitting will last from 
o'clock to noon. Price of places, during the 
process of opening, FIVER SHILLINGS each pere 
son. 

Cap. IV. Ne plus ultra, The proprietors 
of the prodigious fish, INTEND TO SELL THE 
FLESH as food. They have themselves eaten 
part of a fish of the sume kind; and they 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIIL. p- 462. 
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assure the public that it is extremely well 
Ravoured, and MOST EXQUISITE EATING ! 

N. B.—They caution the public against 
mistaking for this another fish not half the 
size, exhibited in the passage de Cairo: we 
suppose that being greatly inferior in size, it 
is proportionately inferior in flavour. 

Ancient Coins found.—A workman who 
was digging aditch in the environs of the com- 
mune of Tincques in thedepartment of the Pas 
de Calais, near the high road from St. Pol to 
Arras, fouud at about the depth of two feet 
and a half, a great number of pieces of Ro- 
man coin, of diflerent sizes; the greater 
part of which were of silver. These pieces 
vyere enclosed in an earthen vase, and in 
very good preservation: the greatest number 
of thew are of the Emperors Probus, Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Constance. 


Subsiilutes for Coffee, and Sugar.— 
Rennes, November 5. Two very interesting 
discoveries have been made in this city : the 
first is, that of the pea coffee: which in 
taste very nearly resembles that of the West 
Indies. The second isa syrup, which a mer- 
chant here, has extracted from an apple, 
vulgarly called, pomme de redange; the 
skin of this fruit when ripe is of a pale 
yellow colour ; it is the softest of any fruit of 
the same species, and contains not the least 
particle of acid. The manner of making 
the extract is as follows: the apples having 
been weil bruised, were put into a linen bag, 
which was squeezed under a press ; and there- 
by the juice extracted from it: this liquor 
was then put intoa skillet, over the fire; a 
ceriain quantity of whites of eggs, well beat 
up, was mixed with it. After boiling for 
some time, it was taken from the fire, and 
passed through a fine sicve ; thus clarified it 
was again put on the fire, and kept boiling, 
till reduced to one quarter of its former quan- 
tity. This now becomes an excellent syrup, 
and answers all purposes for coffee, tea, 
cream, &c. &c. 

Wolves on the Western Coast of France.— 
A dreadful accident took place lately in the 
neighbourhood of Morlaix. Three grown per- 


sons were attacked by a furious wolf; and with. 


the greatest difficulty could extricate them- 
selves. One of them wasso grisvously wounde 
in the throat, and face, that he was obliged 
to be taken to the hospital at Morlaix, with 
little hope of his recovery. The under Pre- 
fect of Morlaix in announcing, this accident, 
adds, that in various other parts of bis arron- 
disment, these ferocious animals have made 
similar attacks. It is certain, that for some 
time past their growing audacity has been as- 
tonishing. It has been generally remarked, 
that contrary to their usual custom, they 
have turned aside from their route in order 
to attack, unperceived, persons who were 


unarmed. They are often seen prowling in 
open day light, in the neighbourhood of 
the very populous cities; and by favour of 
datkness and silence of night, roving even 
into the streets, and carrying off dogs which 
they meet with at the gates. In the country 
they penetrate into the stables, where cattle, 
horses, &c. &c. are kept; and frequently 
do considerable damages, tending almost to 
to the utter ruin of the small farmers. 


GERMANY. 


Stock-jobbing Speculations. — Augsburgh, 


Noy. 25. There reigns at present, a certain 
scarcity of money, which greatiy shackles 
business. The last variations of the exchange 
at Vienna, were known here several days be- 
fore the arrival of the ordinary couriers. The 
— banking houses of this city, receive 
several expresses weekly from Vienna, which 
travel with extraordinary speed. ot 

The @ist. there was very little foreign 
paper on the exchange at Pinan, which 


rendered it very dear. Exchange on Augse' 
burgh, 790. 
HOLLAND. 


New Barracks. ~ Amsterdam, Nov. 17. 
This day was laid with great solemnity, the 
first stone of a vast pile of barracks, which 
the city of Amsterdam is building. 

Price of Stocks. —Dee. 8. 

3 per cents florins to 10 

6 per cent. loan of ~ 28h 

millions 1807 ...... 


7 per cent. loan mid 
millions 1808 ...... 
6 per cent. loan of 20 
millions 1809 ...... } 278 
5 percent loan 1797...142 15} 
_ HUNGARY. 


Danule ; Water very low.--Presburg, Oct. 
21. The extraordinary dryness of the wea- 
ther, which had lasted more than six weeks, 
had not only stopped allthe mills ; but had 
diminished the waters of the Danube so low, 
that a tall horse might pass over this river. 
without swimming. 

INDIES, WEST. 
Remedy for pulmonary Disorders. — Mar- 


tinique. An article has appeared in the Mars » 


tinico gazette of June 1810, describing the 
wonderful effects of the divine Alconorqua,. 
a tree which grows on the coast: the wood of 
which is compact and heavy. The true import. 
of its name, is cork ; but that it differs essen- 
tially from that substanee, is evident from the 
weight of its wood. This tree has acquired 
the reputation of being a specific in disorders , 
of the liver, and especially in those of the. 
lungs : should this be justified by European. 

ractice, the cure of those hitherto, almost. 
incurable disorders, by which so many thou- 
sands are annoally hurried 19 the graves will 
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place it at the head of all earthly vegetables, 
and fairly entitle it to the epithet of divine. 

A testimony of its virtues is annexed, sign- 
ed P. Badolet ; who refers to others also, who 
had been cured byit. It is used in infusion ; 
the outer bark being taken off ; a glass of the 
liquor taken morning and night; with two 
spoonfuls of honey. Milk, acids, spices, and 
whatever irritates, must be avoided. A ca- 
taplasm cures pains in the side occasioned by 
abscess in the liver. The receipe is derived 
from the Indians. It is extremely hot ; and 
appears also to produce vomiting. 

ITALY. 

Agricultural Society. — Rome, Nov. 8. 
—A society for the promotion of agricul- 
ture was opened, and held its first sitting this 
day. The necessity of such a society, and 
the advantages to be derived from it, were 
agreed on by all present ; especially in a 
country like this which is deficient in popula- 
tion. A prize of about thirty guineas in 
value, was offered to the best memoir on the 
construction of a plough adapted to the soil 
of the country, which should unite the prin- 
ciples of least resistance with working to the 
greatest depth. 

Academy and Sehool of Arts.—Rome, No- 
vember 28. The extraordinary consulta has 
appointed that, the Schools of the Fine Arts 


dependent on the Academy of St. Luke, shall 
be composed of 16 chairs: viz. stx of the 
highest class: and ten of the second class: 
also three adjuncts, The professors of the 
first class will enjoy a salary of 1,200 frances 
(£50) those of the second class 800 franes : 


the adjuncts 500 francs. Every year gra- 
tifications will be granted them on the 
funds of the city of Rome, and by a report 
of the academy. A sum of 8,300 francs, 
out of 25,000, granted to the academy 
for its expences, will be allotted to the can- 
didates for the prizes, and other variable 
demands for the schools. The buildings of 
the Convent of Ara Celi, (in the Capitol) are 
granted to the Academy of St. Luke, for the 
establishment of schools of design, exhibition 
rooms, cabinets, museums, &c. and for 
attendants on the academy. M. Canova is 
appointed perpetual director of the said esta- 
blishment. 


Antiquities cleared from Rubhish.—The 
public fadouts which have for their object the 
clearing away the earth from the remains of 
antiquity, are pursued with great diligence. 
Men, women, and children are employed in 
this undertaking: heretofore they have been 
miserable and vagabonds ; now they obtain 
their bread by their daily labour. The re- 
mains of the Temple of Ves/a, also the tem- 
ple of Fortuna Virtlis, are putting into a state 
of order and better condition. The workmen 
have cleared the base of the columns of Ju- 
piler Stator, and the ground around is com- 
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pletely levelled. The diggings in the Colise- 
um proceed ; and in many places the bases of 
the pilasters are discovered. The Tabularium, © 
now relieved from the ruins which con- 

cealed it, shews its beautiful doric order. 

The excavations around the temple of An- 

toninus and Faustina, are also going on 

briskly. Other labours are proceeding in the 

Forum Romanum, now called the Campe 

Vaccino: also in the Baths of Titus, with 

intention to discover the subterranean grot- 

toes, and their paintings: also, at the Arch 

of Janus Quadriformis. 


A second Burying Ground for the city of 
Rome is allotted outside of the Porta An- 
gelica. 


New Oil discovered.—Ravenna, November 
21. M. Domenico Parea, inspector of woods, 
has discovered a mode of extracting from the’ 
seed of a thorn called by the people maruga, 
or cat’s thorn [Rhamnus paliurus, Linn { a 
limpid oil, without smell, and without bit- 
terniess; it may be used as seasoning with food. 


Substitute for Indigo.—Rimini, Novem- 
ber 20. The Cavalier Rosa, ancient pro- 
fessor, known by his works on natural his- 
tory and natural philosophy, has informed 
government, that he has found an indigenous 
substance proper to be substituted for in- 
digo, for all shades blue of teints, whether 
in silk, wool, threal, or cotton. The pros 
fessor thinks that the colouring fecula of this 
matter, is in no wise inferior to indigo, whe- 
ther as to beanty, or vivacity of colour, or as 
to lasting, and resistance to the effects of exs 
terior bodies. 


Extent of Vesuvian Currents of Lava— 
Naples, November 12. ‘The lava of Vesu- 
vius discharged during the late eruption, be- 
gins to be cooled, and may now be walked over 
without danger; so that some estimate may 
be formed of the enormous mass of matter 
which issued from this voleano, August 11 
to 13. In its course it has completely filled up 
deep vallies, and in many places has formed 
heaps of more than 100 feet in height. Its 
different streams in descending the mountain 
were half a league in breadth. Had not the 
progress of this Java, and of the. eruption 
ceased, in the evening of August 13, it would 
have overwhelmed Torre del Greco, in whieh 
is a population of 18,000 inhabitants. 

LOW COUNTRIES. 


Bason for Ships at Antwerp.—Antwerp, 
November 29. Yesterday at 5 o'clock in the 
evening, the bank which obstructed the en- 
trance of the water into the bason, which 
had been lately cut away, as much as possi- 
ble, by the labourers, broke by the weight of 
water acting upon it. As all was prepared 
for making such a breach, notwithstanding 
the impetuosity of the stream no fatal conse- 
quence ensued. 
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Antwerp, December 6. The bank which 
kept the water from entering into the n 


being broken by the river before the earth 
could be properly removed, the mass of earth 
was swept into the bason, and will give much 
trouble before it is cleared away. The en- 
trance is, however, half cleared; and at low 
tide there is four feet of water; at high tide 
fifieen feet. 
POLAND. 

_ Price of Coffee-—Warsaw, November 19. 
A pound of coffee costs here 1 florin 45 kreut- 
sers [7 florins of Poland. ] 

PRUSSIA. 

The State unlucky.—Beilin, November 
11. The new lotiery called of the guines, is 
uppressed. The state bas sustaimed losses in 
this loitery ; and can expect no hetter fortune 
in further procecding. 

University. —The opening of our University 
in form, is postponed to next year. What 
has been hitherto effected, remains. ‘The 
number of students is about 260. Hitherto 
the university has no funds Lut such as. have 
been assigned it from the public treasury. 
The acquisition of other resources engages 
aitention. 


« Finanecs.—The grand edict on our finances 
has appeared. ‘The most prominent article in 
it is the equal participation of all classes of 
people in public offices: the cessation of all 
exemptions; and tie abolition of all pecu- 
niary privileges. 

Berlin, November 15.—Two edicts have 
been published here: in the first H. M. an- 
nounces his intentions, 1. to pay promptly all 
the war contributions : 2. to pay the interest 
of all debts of the state: S. to re-iinburse the 
capitals due to foreign creditors, and to con- 
gla those of creditors at home, A loan 
for which the roya! domains, aud the ecclesi- 
astical properiy is mortgaged, forms part of the 
ways and means. 

The second edict is relative to the secularza- 
tion of all ecclesiastical property : such as 


abbeys, prebends, commanderies, whether of 


the protestant, or catholic religion. Those 
in. possession will receive compensations : 
Schools and pious foundations are not in- 


cluded. 


Among the taxes laid on objects of luxury, 
those are distinguished which affeet the male 
servants: every master having one servant 
pays 6 crowns per annum (say a guinea) ; 
whoever has two servants pays 10 crowns: 
and so on to six; these pay 20 crowns for 
each seivant. (say £3 10s.) Horses, 
coaches, dogs, &c. are also taxed. Wines, 
Frow foreign paris pay fron gto 13 crowns the 
eimer of Berlin, ‘Lhe duty on patents in- 
cludes all descriptions of warkmen, and all 
profitable trades, — comprizing bysicians, 
sureons, midwives, dentisis, 
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money, eating houses, &c. The duty is 
from 100 to 200 crowns, (say from /ifteen to 
thirty guineas). 

Speculations. — Berlin, November 99, 
Many persons appear desirous of obtaining 
ecclesiastical property : and since speculations 
have taken this turn the treasury bills are 
less out of repute with the public. 


Injurious edille Sulstitutes examined.— 
An ordonnance of police, subjects to a ri- 
gorous examination and supérintendance the 
sale of that multitude of substitutes for cuf- 
fee, tea, and sugar, which are now *palmed- 
on the people. 

*.* The same has taken place at Vienna, 
in order to preserve, tf posible, the health 
of the pullic. 

RUSSIA. 

Commerce, at Petersburgh.—From Jan. 1, 
to Oct. 1, the exportations and imporiations 
have been as follows : 

Importations. Expertations. 
1809 2,189,970 15,236,023 rubles. 
1810 8,040, 107 23,055,404 

In the month of September passed, the 
importations were 742,391 rables: the ex- 
portations 4,673,530 rubles. 

Petersburgh, Oct. 28. The course of Exe 
change on Paris is 97 cents fora ruble. 

Army reinforced.—Petersburgh, Nov. t. 
The recruits for the army are ordered to be 
taken three men out of 500: which is un- 
usually Jow. Men will be taken half a 
werschock lower than the regulated height 
they must be at least 19 years of age ; and 
pot more than 39. The recruits for the 
marine, are taken from 15 to 25 years. Those 
frontier governments which have a right to 
substituie money for men, are to. pay 500 
rubles in cash, 1000 rubles in Bank bills, for 
each recruit; but they may seud men if they 
please. 

Fire-—Mohilow, October 12. A. terrible 
fire broke out between the 8th andgth instant 
im one of the small shops situated in the old 
market. The flames, driven by a violént 
south east wind, soon caught the neighbouring 
houses, which were all built of wood, and 
close to each other. These were the more 
speedily consumed, in consequence of the 
drought we have experienced for the last two 
months: a great number of houses and shops 
became a prey to the flames; as well as three 
Greek churches ;, and one Roman Catholic, 
with the convent which belonged toit. Ale 
though these buildings were of stone, never- 
theless, all the timbers and every thing that 
was of wood was destroyed. 

*,* Two complete downs belonging te 
Austria ; and extensive parts of others, have 
also Leen destroyed; owing no douté to ‘the 
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SAXONY. 

Jews relieved from a Tax.—Dresden, Nov. 
9. Byaresolution of our monarch, he has 
shooliaiead the oncrous imposts paid by foreign 
Jews who came to settle in Saxony, to the 
advantage of the Isracliics of the Grand 
yore J of Frankfort, and the Duchies of 
Anhalt. They had previous!y been abolished 
in respect to French jews, ani! others. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Early Cotton Manufactures.—The ma- 
nufacture of cotton was established in Swit- 
zerland and in the Black Forest, before it 
was known as an article of commerce in 
England. The first muslins were made at 
St. Gall in 1753. England did not adopt 
this branch of business till 1765: and some 
veats after that date, Arkwright obtained his 
patent. There are unquestionable proofs 
that cotton was spun in the villages of the 
Black Forest, in- 1740 and 1747. A ma- 
nufacturer of Arrau, named Huntz ker, 
en the first impulse, by sending some of his 
est workmen into the Black Forest to teach 
the method of spinning: the embroidery 
was introduced Jater, being more difficult. 
The first muslins were embroidered in 1757, 
in the Comté of Bondorf, in the Black 
Forest. The women embroideresses were 
sent from St. Gall by three manufacturers to. 
teach the art. 

Mountain Slip.—Berne, Nov. 14. At 
Aberhofen, on the lake of Thoun, another 
giving way of the mountain has taken place ; 
a hundred and forty fathoms of vineyard have 
been precipitated into the lake. 

Coffee.—The introduction as well as the 
saleof coffee, is now forbidden. 

TURKEY. 
¢ Progress of the Wahalees.— Constan- 
tinople, Sept 10.—Two Pachas with con- 
siderable forees have marched against the 
Wahabees; who have already advanced to 
the lake of Tiberias, and to the gate of 
Damascus. 

Sept. 25. The Pacha of Acre has at- 
tacked and beaten the Pacha of Damascus, 
who was accused of holding intelligence with 
the Wahabees. 

Oct. 10. The Wahabees become daily 
more dangerous to the Mahometan religion 
and the Ottoman Empire. A considerable 
army of that nation has penetrated into 
Palestine; and has advanced, according to 
the latest intelligence, to the lake of Tiberias, 
in their route towards Damasctis. ‘The Pachas 
of Bagdad and Mosul are in march against 
this army. 

The progress of the Wahabees in Syria, 
prevents the Turks from employing their 
entire force against the Iussians : they being 
obliged to retain a portion of their troops in 
Asia. 

Vou. IX. (Lit. Pan, Feb, 1811] 
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4° The following have appeared in our 
Public Journals. 

Bankruptcy in Sweden.—Four years had 
elapsed witnout a single bankruptey at-Got- 
tenburgh ; but no less than seven failures, 
of considerable magnitude, have taken place 
during the two months that the Continental 
dystem has extended its baneful influence 
over industry and commerce. 

Bankruptcy in Holland. —In a single 
Duich paper of last month is announced the 
sale of SEVENTY SEVEN houses at Amsterdam: 
the proprietors of which had shut them up, 
and absconded, being unable to pay the 
taxes!!! 

Conscription in Holland.—The conscrip- 
tion has been extended to children of the age 
of thirleen years. 

Darkness predominant in Germany.—Such 
is the scarcity of lamp oil in the town of 
Stralsund, that the inhabitants are obliged to 
forego the convenience of having the streets 
lighted this winter. Many other towns on 
the Continent are in the same condition. 

Dreadful Conflagration at Ava.—Letters 
from India state, that the forest of Imel-dbar 
(in the kingdom of Ava) was, through the 
negligence of some wood-cutters, who had 
kindled a fire at the root of several lofty trees, 
in a state of conflagration in the early part of 
June. The forest was 65 miles in length, 
and 28 in breadth; and such was the power 
of the flames, aided by a high’ wind, that 
masses of burning wood weighing half a'ton, 
were carried through the air to a distanee of 
20 miles. Fifty villages in the vicinity of the 
forest were desiroved. Many of the unforta- 
nate and idolatrous natives, believing the ca- 
lamity to be a direct visitation of some venge- 
ful deity, and not choosing to survive the loss 
of their property, precipitated themselves into 
the flames.—At the daie of these letters the 
conflagration bad coutinued with unabating 
fiereeness for five weeks ; and from the vast 
area in which the body of the fire lay, with 
the contiguity of other forests, the destruction 
of half the kingdom appeared certain. F 

Decreased Populaiion at Si. Dominga.— 
The French division of St. Domingo has, 
since the year 1790, sustained a prodigious 
loss in population —at thai period it coprprized 
407,000 persons, of which 38,000 were whites, 
9,000 brown, and 360,000 blacks; but the 
wars and massacres that have followed, united 
to emigration, have reduced it to 90,000 souls. 

A severe Hai{-Storm took place in Bengal 
on the ith ef March, 1810. At Gardea 
Reach, near Calcutta, many of the hail- 
stones were of an enormous size; .6ne in par- 
ticular measured 64 inches in circumference ; 
and at Burdwan one was weighed of 20 oz. 
One of these enormous pieces of ice fell ona 
man’s head, and killed him on the spot. 
Numbers of cattle and birds also perished 
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Observanda Interna.—National Finance.— Lucien Buonaparte. 
OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
ii IMPORTATION or COTTON WOOL 1x 1810. 


~ 1810. | 1809. z 
15| 5,177 — | 5,192| 4,824 308 | 
Portugal and Colonies.....-| 70,459} 71,190| 1,827 | 143,467 
Spain and Colonies........| 2,696} 3,938 6,634 ,699 
BasteIndies 79,982) — 79,382 33,764 | 45; 
18,557! 191,458 | 21,828 | 231,843 | 143,717 | 88,126 
West Islands. 7,944| 17,606} 14,443] 39,993} 55,963 — | 15,670 
| Demerara and Berbice ....| 2,287 21,008 | 10,225] 33,720 21,178| 12,542 
Surinam 3.525! 1,358 ~ 4,883, 3,704; 1,179) 


of tae produce of the public revenue in the 
year 1810, as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding vear. 

Consolidated Fund, exelu- 1809 1810. 
sive of War Taxes.. .. £37,838,034 £40,046,244 
War Tazes.......... 20,798,144 23,027,442 


58,636,178 63,073,686 
From this statement it appears that the re- 
venue of the year now conciuded exceeded 
that of the year immediately preceding, 
which was a of remarkable production, 
by the sum of not less than four millions four 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand pounds 
—lIn the article of Excise, which affords the 
surest proof of the prosperity of individuals, 
the increase has been upwards of one million 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Lucien Buonaparte. — Several travellers 
have lately taken Ludlow in their way to see 
the above personage, and he knowing the cir- 
cumstance, generally walks round the Castle 
for an hour about mid-day to gratify their 
curiosity.—-One day lately, the weather being 
indifferent, he did not take his usual walk ; 
a Gentleman who had come a considerable 
distance, aud who could not stop, was dis- 
appointed ; but, being very anxious to see 


if 313,102 148,037! 27,835 
(2 Imported in 1810 ...+.«++| 187,650 | 313,102 | 48,323 | 549,075 | 428,873 | 148,037! 27, 
i ‘ 6,051 | 428,873 
Ditto in 1809 ........| 125,870 266,952 | 36,051 | 428,873 
Increase 61,780 | 46,150 12,272 120,202 Decrease... 27,835 
i — | | — | Total Increase 120,202 bags 
if ' N.B. In addition to the above, the Importation into Bristol and Lancaster, during the last 
ae year, was 3,449 bags. 
if National Finances.—We have the satis- , Lucien, sent his compliments and requested to 
faction of publishing the following statement | look at him for a few seconds. Lucien, with 


much good humour, desired that the gentle- 
man might be introduced, and when he en- 
tered, politely begged him to be seated, and 
handed him several kinds of wine, conclud- 
ing with a half-pint bumper of Champagne ; 
after which, the curious traveller departed 
top-heavy to the Crown Inn. Mr. Ander- 
son, sen. is his French, and Mr. Wellings, 
the Italian interpreter. Several of his suite 
are Italians. The drawing master who ac- 
companied Lucien, has some finely executed 
drawings of antique statues, vases, &c. 
which Lucien got dug out of the ruins of 
Tusculum, during the six years of retirement 
in Italy ; the originals have been left at Rome. 
—He fiequently gives dinners tv SELECT pa’- 
ties. 

Executiou of a Murderer.—Antonia Cordo- 
za, the Portuguese sailor, convicted of the mur- 
der of T. Davies, was executed on Munday, 
He was attended in his last moments bya Ca- 
tholic priest ai! died extremely penitent. An 
immense concourse of people attended, among 
whom were a great number of Portuguese and 
other foreign seamen. 

*,* This execution took place, according to 
law ; nolwithstanding che suspension of 


the Junctions of royalty. 
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Vital Principle not in the Head—A paper 
was read lately at the Royal Society, endea- 
vouring to prove that the vital principle of 
the body did not depend on the head, but 
that a vigorous circulation might be carried 
on by a pair of bellows after decapitation. 


Cockpit Royal —It may be unknown to 
mg of our readers that the Royal Cockpit, 
St. James's Park, so long the receptable of 
the most cruel recreation, so long the resort 
of the wanton, of the cheat, and of the 


_ pickpocket, is now no more—but such is the 


fact. The Governors and Trustees of Christ's 
ep! to whom the ground belongs, met 
on the spot the very day the lease expired ; 
and, as might naturally be expected from the 
patrons of such an institution, gave directions 
for the immediate razement of the building. 


Fall of the Churles Pinnacle. — Lately 
the Pinnacle at Beachy Head, called the 
Churles’s, or Churles, which had been for 
many years the terror and wonder of the nu- 
merous visitors at East Bourne, fell; but as 
the fall fortunately took place in the night, 
no damage was done. Its ancient inhabitants, 
the foxes, being on their prowl, suffered no 
other injury than the loss of their habitations. 
The chalk that fell is computed at more than 
a million of waggon loads. 

Religious Lilerty.—A general order has 
been published at Dublin, directing com- 
manding officers of regiments to be attentive 
in future, that no obstacle is presented to 
Catholic soldiers, as well as those of other 
sects, from attending the worship of the 
Almighty according to their persuasions. 

Servants, enrolled in Local Militia.—A 
number of farmers and others were late- 
ly summoned before the magistrates at 
Stafford, for making a deduction from the 
wages of theirservants, enrolled in the Local 
Militia, on account of their having been ab- 
sent from service during the period of exer- 
cise. The magistrates observed that the Le- 
gislature had provided for the point in dispute, 
and referred to the 15th clause of the 48th 
Geo. III. c. 3. which ordains that ‘no ballot, 
enrolment, and service under the Act, shall 
make void, or in any manner affect, any in- 
denture of apprenticeship or contract of ser- 
vice. The defendants, upon the Act being 
read, agreed to pay their servants their full 
wages. é 

French Women not admitted.—An order 
has been issued from Whitehall, that no 
French women shall be permitted to land in 
this country, who might have left France to 
see their husbands. The reason to be assign- 
ed to them for such refusal is, that the French 
Government would not permit Lady Lavie 
and family to land in France, to join Sir 
Thomas, who is a prisoner at Verdun. The 
order is in force at Portsmouth, 


Olservanda Interna—Old Maids. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


Miss Bridget Buckiam, to Miss Barlara 
Bluestocking. 


(Comp. Pan. p. 115, present volame.] 

Madam,—Al!thongh a perfect stranger, yet 
permit me, not only to congratulate, but 
to thank you, for your very sensible remarks 
and admoniiions, contained in your reply 
to Mr. ‘Timothy Tobin, the Old Bachelor ; 
for they concern the sex in general, but-very 
oer that partof us, denominated Old 

Taids—Not that Iamstiled one ; for Iwas 
only forty-five last birth day ; so, of course, 
Madam, you will perceive, that I am still in 
the prime of life. Most earnestly do I wish, 
for the sake of our sex, that such sentiments 
as yours, were oftener discussed by ladies of 
principles and. spirit, that Old Bache 
ors (loathsome, disgusting title!) might be 
shamed out of the disgrace of living single, 
and dread the contempt that accompanies even 
the very appellation. 

Could the character but be viewed in the 
light you have so justly painted it, surely 
May, who we are taught to look up toas the 
image of a Superior Being, and who was ins 
tended by that Being, to love, cherish, and 

rotect Woman (purposely formed for 

is comfort and happiness!) would shrink 
from the sin he commits, in neglecting to pere 
form those duties, for which, he is no doubt, 
responsible ; and not, through want of exera 
tion towards a relish for the agreeable coms 
forts of life, sink into indifference, selfish- 
ness, parsimony, and cowardice ; together 
with all sorts of narrow-minded uncharitable 
prejudices, towards us females. For my own 
part, my good Miss Barbara, I think it high 
time the matter was taken up, and ifthe cause 
were earnestly entered into by people of abili+ 
ty, not the smallest shadow of a doubt exists 
in my mind, but things might be put intoa 
successful train, our claims answered, and 
proper justice shewn to the sex. The genes 
ral good it would produce, is beyond calculas 
tion. Oh! how many men might be rendered 
amiable, and how many deserving women, be 
made happy ; besides, do not the Scriptures en» 
force marriage? do they not also tell us to 
increase and multiply ?—Is it not our duty, 
then, to endeavour to reclaim as many as 
we possibly can, of the present race of Bache- 
lors, and co use our exertion to prevent gen« 
tlemen in future, from meanly shrinking from 
the noble station which they are designed to 
fill, and to save them, if possible, from become 
ing such useless, unaccommodating, unfeel- 
ing creatures, too unworthy to be called Men! 
. When I visit some of my friends, and 
see the happiness of a married life, the 
respectful, endearing attention of the husband 
to the wife, her affectionate, accommodating 
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manners, to her husband ; also with what | in stag loneliness, their minds would 


tender pleasure, each views the innocent 
little prattlers (dear pledges of their mutual | 
Tove!) that surround them, is it not natural to 
wish a// our acquaintance such happiness? 
Oh Matrimony, tiou inviting, enviable state ! 
—not that I am impatient to marry, Miss 
Barbara; but J assure you, the pleasure I feel 
in the prospect of being likely to procure such 
bliss fur my young friends, is beyond descrip- 
tion. I have lately earnestly turned the af- 
fair in my mind, and really think it possible 
to produce a reformation ; nay, my good Ma- 
dam, the suecessof the cause is certain, if 
all married ladies and gentlemen will agree to 
join us; for I am well convinced, that it 
only depends upon strict adherence to a few 
resolutions.—4\s it is generally allowed, that 
the hearts of Bachelors, in consequence of | 
their unseciable habits, are, after a certain 
age, very much inclined, to become tongit 
shiriveiled, by caprice, selfishness, 
obduracy, and such like qualities; conse- 
quently not easily moulded io any thing agree- 
able ;—I, in the first place, move, that no 
bachelor after 20 years of age, shall be per- 
mitted to enter the company of respectable 
ladies, either married or single; — and 
that they shall be excluded the society of all 
young and married gentlemen, as unworthy 
to associate with reasonable beings. 
Some other plans might also be thought of, 
for theirand our advantage, to awaken them 
toa sense of their duiy, and compel them 
to perform the same. Tor as kind Nature did 
noi intend Woman to wander about in this 
great world, without a mate and protector, it 
is really particularly hard, that we should be so 
neglected ; not that ever I heardof there being 
any disgrace attached toa single life!—No, 
Heaven forbid !--lt would beshocking, indeed, 
ii there were! for, as you justly observe, we 
must not ask; and the greater our misfortune, 
In my opinion, that custom is so cruel and un- 
accommodating! as, nodoubt, itdooms many 
of the sex to spend their days in useless celi- 
bacy, much against their welination! and 
many 2 faithful virgin to sigh in private, fog 
the object of her tender affection—the man 
her tender heart has fixed upon! Poor things, 
1 sincerely pity them! 
That old Bachelors are so numerous, is !a- 
mentable indeed ; and whether the fauli 


expand, their hearts become capable of love's 
tender sofiemotion, and they would gener- 
ously feela wish to bestow happiness upon 
some worthy partner; and with her experience 
the delighttul bliss of participating in ths 
genuine comfort of an amiable family, and 
the real cujoyment of a domestic fire-side. 
Such, Miss Barbara, is the kind of refurma- 
tion I would most gladly assistin. Such an 
advocate ain I for the marriage state—yct, I 
believe, my mind is fixed never to enter it. 
Ah, my good friend, 1 can easily guess your 
surprise, that a woman of my sentiments, at 
my time of life, should make such a declara- 
tion, and I long to acquaint you with my 
reasons. But, alas! were I to recite them it 
would be a painful task, which] hope you will 
excuse for the present, 8s my spirits at this 
lime, are struggling to overcome a severe 
disappointment 1 have lately experienced, and 
as soon as I feel myself sufficiently recovered, 
I will transmit you a faithful account. In 
the mean time, allow me to subscribe my- 
self, my dear Madam, your most repectiul 
and obedient servant, 
Brivert BuckraM. 


MODERN MAGNIFICENCE IN MINOR MATs 
TERS : APPOINTMENT AND DISAPPOINT= 
MENT: PLUMB PUDDING versus TWELFTH 
CAKE. 

Refert ergo quis hac eadem paret : in Rutilonam 

Luxuria est ; in Ventidio laudalile nomen 

Sumit, et a censu famam trahit. 

Juv. 
TWELFTH CAKE. 

Among the extraordinaries of the season 
must be reckoned those mana@uvres employed 
lo obtain distinction, to which ingenuity has 
had recourse, as if privileged to aberrate dit- 
ring the Christmas flolidays. ‘he first of 
these we sholl notice is an immense plumb 
cake, the diameter that of a lurge waggon 
wheel, and weighing fen hundred weight : 
the quantity of fleur employed was three 
sacks ; the quantity of plumbs was several 
pecks; the number of eggs exceeded a 
thousand ; the frosted works were immense ; 
and the spices, sweetmeats, &e. &e. &c. were 


originates in their education, their aseo- | innumerable ! It was exposed in the shop 
@iates, or any other cause, I am strongly | window about ten days previous to being 
possessed with a notion that if there were | cu’ up: the door was thronged by savans ; 
some kind of check to warn them in | the city of London was rendered (in that 
time, mumbers might be resened from | place) impassable ; and all the world ran to 
entering so dangerous, so disgraceful a oe a part of this famous twelfth cake, 


path; and, that by having Matrimony in 


view, they would feel more respect for the:.- 


tts iopossible to blame the pastry cook who 
- | suececded in distinguishing himself above 


selves, and the Fair Sex in general— at | his brethren by this enormity; and who 
. . . . 
the same time, be rendered useful members | opened his shop with a magnificence come 


ef society ; and, instead of passing their days 


pletely wonderful! This man surely does 
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honour to the metropolis, by his genius ; | gether to the rump and dozen, and the pud- 
and may be enrolled without hesitation | ding; and to say truth, though the puddiag 
among the most worthy of the Citizens of | resisted the unexpected conflict with all its 
Lindon. A_ few years will behold him | Powers, yet being basely surrounded by 
Ci mmon-counci]-man, Alderman, Sheriff, | numbers, and attacked on all sides contrary 
Lord Mayor—and then—there will be a | to the original agreement, it was forced wo 
twelfih cake, at his dinner!—in dimensions | surrender at discretion—was taken prisoner of 
proportionate to the stature of Gog and | war, and not even allowed its parole of 


Magog! in composition rich enough to ex- , honour. We, who saw the pudding, pitied 
cite an appetite in the two giants to descend | its hard lot!—what we could do, we did: 
and putin their claims for shares!—but, let but its fate was inevitable! and to its ins 
them ‘put money in their purses ;” for it | evitable fate, as it seem resigned, we aur- 
was not by giving away his cake, that the | selves, also, confirmed its rsiznation. 


author of this stupendous edifice satisfied his 
pocket, but by selling it ata price that satis. 
fied his customers. 
PLUMB-PUDDING, 
Less fortunate in his speculation was a 
gentleman of the law, who presuming too 
much on his capacity, and powers, laid a 
wager of ‘fa rump and dozen” that he, 
ipse, per se, solus, would eat, devour, chew, 
masticate, consume, swallow, and into his 
stomach receive a certain plumb pudding 


that is to say, of the dimensions of one 


English foot square by the sides ; and also one | 


English foot in depth from top to bottom. 
The same being accurately measured when 
lying, being, standing, or situate in a dish of 
diameter sufficient to receive the same. That 
said pudding should be finished and forth- 
coming on the twelfth day of January in the 
5ist year of George the third, by the grace 
of God, King, and so forth, and of our 
Lord 1811. That it should be made, com- 
posed, constructed, put together, furnished, 
and completed by Mr. William How of the 
Grecian Coflee-house near the Temple ; and 
that it shou!d contain at the least, 
26 of Fruit, 
12 lbs. of Suet, 
8 lbs. of Flour. 
€ lbs. ofSugar. 
3 Quartern Loaves, 
3 Pints of Brandy, 
2 Quarts of Milk, 
1 Quart of Sherry, 
30 Eggs, 
5 Nutmegs. 

This pudding, thus composed, was boiled 
SJorty-sic bours; the fuel consumed in the 
operation was two sacks of coals; the 
amount of the cost of the ingredients, &c. 
was nearly five guineas !—But, alas for 
the ambition of mortal mau! the hero him- 
self, itis true, maintained both his coun- 
tenance and courage to the very momeat of 
attack :—but, then,—at the very point of 
time—when eager to devour the adversary 
—his friends interposed from motives ot 
humanity, as they said—threatened hisn 
with a keeper and a séfrait waistcoat—and 
how could any man in @ strait waistcoat, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
Essex.—I|n consequence of the late heavy 
falls of snow, and of the severity of the season, 
curing most part of the month, litde hos 
been done in the field; but, should the wea- 
ther prove favorable, the farmer wil: be 
getting ready for planting beans and pens, 
‘The old grass lays plough but indifferently, 
being too wel. At present, the grazing stoek 
| is not doing so well as usual, for wont of 
| drier weather. ‘The thrashing of clover-seed 
is now begun; the produce of which is 
tolerable. ‘Turnips, although not so 
in quality as last year, yet stand very well. 
No appearance of either lean or fat caitle 
being procured on low terms, All kinds of 
hay seil at extravagant prices. Of course, 
horse-corn must be a rising article, 
Warwickshire.—The severe weather, due 
ring the early part of the month, brought 
the cattle to the yard; from whence much 
of the compost has been removed to the 
upland meadows. The sheep rather recover 
from their complaint, the ret, which is more 
confined to the slovens who have nege 
lected that first of improvements, undere 
draining, than was first imagined. Grain, of 
every kind, comes out in abundauce, and of 
prime quality; the straw is in request. ‘The 
wheats look well; having been protected by 
the snow. Turnips are very litte injured; 
particularly the Swedish, on which weather 
makes a0 impression. Hay is very scarce, 
and of inferior pm Long wool stations 
ary, about Is. per lb. ‘Trade at Coveutry 
very dall, from a lack of foreign orders, loges 
ther with a scarcity of raw materials, 
Suffolk. — Our wheats look burt by the 
late cold winds, It has been a busy time 
among the farmers, in getting muck on the 
lands, during the frust. ‘Ihe turpips are 
injured in many places; the snow having 
been blown off the land, they were left 
exposed to the severe frost. Hay is very 
dear; so are good turnips. Clover-seed is 
found to be a partial crop; in some parts it 
has yielded three bushels per acre, in others 
not more than one and a half. Old grasa 
will be a greater price than was ever known § 


presume to combat with a foe so extraor- 
dinary ?—-in short, they all sat down to» 


particularly if the eusuing spring should be iate, 
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—===== 
POKTRY. 
EPITAPH 
COMPOSED ON THE MUCH-RESPECTED 
Navicator, CAPTAIN COOK. 
Ill-fated Cook !-~Wt 2 Ocean’s realms steer’do’er, 
And the long course of distant dangers bore ; 
Who brav’d the stormy winds’ collected ire, 
Where Europe's sons before did ne’er aspire ; 
While one great wish lay tranquil in his mind— 
Undaunted, undismay’d !—His soul design'd 
Earth’s gen’ral good ;—for that alone he sigh’d, 
And with that sigh by savage hands he died. 


Prologue te Los and Found, written ly the 
Author.—Spoken by Mr. Eyre. 
What headstrong bigots, and conceited rabble, 
These Authors are! I’ve had an arduous squabble 
With our right hopeful Bard : said I, ‘* Your Play 
** Must have a Prologue in the usual way, 
€© Or else depend on’t it will not succeed.” 
6 A Prologue,” he replied, Sir! no, indeed ; 
** Shall I defeat, by weak anticipation, 

6¢ My drama’s interest, to court vexation ? 
“¢ Or talk of every thing except the Piece— 

§¢ Stocks, Fashions, Politics, the Moon’s increase ; 
¢¢ Without such flimsy arts my cause I’ll trust, 
*¢ Where candour sits attentive to be just.” 
To this I answer’d, ‘* As you please, good Sir ; 

*¢ But mark, without a Prologue I'll not stir— 

S¢ A little scandal, or extol yourself.” 

Chafing at this, out roar’d the moon-struck elf, 

66 Curse on your nonsense!” Buta fearful qualm 
Soon hush’d the rising tempest to a calm : 

Then looking boldly, while he quak’d with fear, 
« Plain facts,” said he, ‘ shall serve your pur- 

*© pose here: 
$* Say that a Bard, no matter what his name, 
s¢ In trembling hope to-night comes here for 
s fame : 

§© His first attempt—a bold one too you'll say ; 
«* For greatly he pretends who writes a Play, 

** To sway your passions, as his fancy veers, 

** Excite your laughter, or command your tears.” 
What his pretensions are to powers like these, 
On your decision rests—his aim, to please, 
Anxious, before your awful bar he stands, 

Fate in your voice, and Thunder in your hands ; 
Yet to this cheering hope by Truth referr’d, 

A British Audience won’t condemn unheard. 


Epilogue to Lost and Found, written by James 
Smith, Esq.—Spoken by Mrs. Edwin. 


May I come in? and will not you complain ? 
Nay, if you’re busy, I can call again: 
I won’t be baulk’d—an Epilogue’s my pelf, 
For then—lI've ail the talking to myself! 


Poetry.—Epitaph. Prologue and Epilogue to Lost and Found. (380 


I don’t much like my part—pray, what say you? 
I'd rather play Miss Peggy, or Miss Prue ! 
Tears may look well, when falling in a flood, 
But what are they, compar’d with ‘ Bud, Bud, 

Bud ?” 

I hate the dismals—I’m for fun and gladness— 
I'd rather shew my teeth than shew my sadness :-~ 
Nay, Gentlemen, pray don’t be in a fright, 
I shew my teeth to laugh, and not to bite, 


Our married couple on the old road jog ; 
’Tis wife and husband, alias cat and dog: 
Love, honour, and obey, deem’d inexpedient, 
Mere words of course, like * Sir, your most 
obedient 
But here our strife (attend, ye married men) 
Is generally o’er "twixt nine and ten. 
Think, only think, what happiness is ours, 
Whose curtain lecture only lasts three hours. 


Our play holds forth a roguish Lawyer too— 
A part quite natural, but not quite new. 


“ Oh! could I write,” (I thus the Bard bes 

spoke), 

“ I'd give the public something like a joke.” 

Dear Ma’am, you I say, I canes 
Twill, 

‘¢ Round goes the world, then why should we 

© stand still ? 
Earth, Ocean, Air, varicty supplies 
* To catch” Catch what The manners 
© as they rise.” 

Zounds, Ma’am, of late they do not rise atall”—~ 

‘¢ Then change your plan, and catch them as 
they fall. 

** Hoax is the word—set London ina gring 

“ Take out a Patent for a mere Take-in ; 

« With assignations baulk a prim O!d Maid ; 

*¢ Invite a Quaker to a Masquerade ; 

© Send Valentine a-wooing in a Letter— 

‘¢ These are the jokes—for want of something 
better. 

** Or, wilder still, give gazing mobs a treat— 

«© With living lumber block up Berners-street ! 

And roar with rapture, should you see aps 
proach 

** My Lord Mayor riding in his gilded coach." 


a 
a 


Ere I run off, I hope you won't deny 

The Play should have a run as well as I. 

Who can refuse, when Emily is coaxing? 

Upon my honour, now I am not hoaxing, 

This is my rout—you'll find me when yeu come, 

Like a good wife, for twenty nights at home: 

I treat my guests, who thus my board surround, 

With a new Play—they call it Lost and Found, 

If found the way to please you, we succeed ; 

But if we fail, then we are lost indeed. 

Our fate is in your hands—we strive to please ye, 
Then pray ye use your hands, and make us casy, 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


WEST OF ENGLAND INPIRMARY FOR DIS- 
EASES OF THE EYES. 


Second Annual Report of the West of Eng- 
land lufirmary, under the Patronage of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Kent: Established in Exeter, 
for Curing Diseases of the Eye. From 
November Ist, 1809, to Mischachenen, 1810. 

Admitted from the Ist November, 1808, 
to the Ist November, 1809, 815 Patients, 
of whom 22 were incurable—included in this 
number were 8 persons, whose eyes were en- 
tirely destroyed when they applied—43 ab- 
sented themselves—2 were dismissed for irre- 
gularity—-20 received benefit—86 remained 
under the care of charity — and 642 were 
cured. 

Admitted from the 1st November, 1809, 
to 29th September, 1810, 622 Patients, of 
whom 26 are incurable—30 have absented 
themselves — 6 were dimissed for irregularity 
—34 received benefit—5g are still under the 
care of the Charity—and 553 have been cured. 

* Acute Egyptian Ophthalmia, 26 

Acute Inflammation, with Pustules of the 
Cornea, 21. 

Acute ditto, with Ulcers of the Cornea, 47. 

Acute ditto, with Ulcers of the Cornea, and 
Crusta Lactea, in an extreme degree, 8. 

Syphilitic Inflammation of the Iris, 10. 

Effects of Egyptian Ophthalmia, 33, 

Total Opacity of the Cornea, 8. 

Gutta Serena, 4. 

Strabismus, with double Vision, 2. 

Eversion of the Eye-Lid, 8. 

Inversion of the Eye-Lid, 8. 

Closed Pupil complicated with Cataract, 4. 

Closed Pupil (from unsuccessful Opera- 
tions of Cataract having been elsewhere per- 
formed), 2. 

Making an Artificial Pupil where the natu- 
ral one was completely obscured by indelible 
opacity of the transparent Cornea, 3. 

Capsular Cataracts (after the operation of 
of Extraction had completely failed else- 
where), 4. 

Restored to sight by the Operation for Ca- 
taract in Persons of different Ages, 36. 

Cases of Cataract in Persons born blind, 19. 

Total number of Cataract Cases that have 
been cured since the Infirmary was first opeu- 


* A large proportion of the cases of Ezyp- 
tian Ophthalmia, were men who had been 
discharged as blind from the army, the great- 
er part of whom are now as effective as any 
in his majesty’s service. 
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ed, November Ist, 1808, to September 2oth, 
1810, being a period of one Year and eleven 
months (in which 30 Persons born blind of 
that disease are included), 36. 

Total number of Persons on whom the 
Operation for Artificial Pupil) has succeeded, 
10. 


Total number of Persons cured, labouring 
under the effects of the Egyptian Ophthal- 
mia, 40. 

Total number of Persons who have been 
cured of the various diseases specified above 
1195. 

© ,°Among the cataract cases not born with 
subjects, are twenty-nine, aged between 50 
and 70. 

By the rules of this Infirmary, an annual 
subscriber of one guinea, or a benefacior of 
ten guineas or upwards, is a governor, and 
possesses an unlimited right of recommending 
patients. And in order to extend as widely 
as possible the benefits of this institution, 
and that the afflicted poor residing at a dis 
tance may experience no difficulty in gaining 
admission, it was resolved, at a general meet- 
ing of the subscribers, held on the 2d day of 
September, 1808, under a reliance on the 
age liberality, that every poor person shall 

¢ admitted without any recommendation, 
who shall bring from the officiating minister 
of any parish in the four western counties, 
whether he be a contribuior or not, a certis 
ficate that he considers the bearer to be a pros 
per object of the charity. 

The patients are divided into two classes.— 
Ist. Out patients, to whom advice and mes 
dicines are applied gratuitously.—2d. In pa- 
tients, on whom the operation for the catas 
ract is performed. As the funds for the pree 
sent, are unequal to the support of many 
patients in the house, the blind from cataract 
are alune admitted into it, and these are re« 
ceived according to priority of application, 

The physician to this institution is Dr. 
Adams; who has since qu'tted Exeter for 
Bath. He isa pupil of the late very inge- 
nious Dr, Sanders of London. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE, 

It is well known to the public, that a n 
tiation for exchange of prisoners between the 
parties at war, was begun at the express dee 
sire of France, which power upbraided her 
adversary with being reluctant to dim nish 
the horrors of war. Mr. Mackenzie ws ap- 
pointed by the British government, 21d aes 
cording!y repaired to Morlaix, for the ; urpo.e 
of being nearer to the cabinet of S:. Cloul. 
The proposal made by the British court was, 
to exchange man for man, and rank for rank, 
and afterwards to exchange number against 
rank, till all were exhausted on both s des : 
according to the good old plan of former 
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times. But the very of adhering to = 
any plan of former times, being repuguant 
ideas of the head and chief of the PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
new Corsican dynasty, he directed other | Cap, []—Proceedings on the Regency. 
proposals to be made. His object was, 
i to obtain the great body of French sai- | House of Commons, December 21, 1810, 
lors now in Britain, for the purpose of : y 
, manning his ships of war in the Seneldt; | Report of the Committee on the resolutiors 
discharging in return a great number of men proposed by Mr. Perceval, brought up by Mr. 
upon paper the services of which were no Lushington, the chairman, : 
\ additional strength whatever to Britain: such, |. Sir Francis Burdett spoke at considerable 
for instance as three or four éhousand Hano- | length on the expediency of considering the 
) verian troops which surrendered under Gen. | present state of the royal authority, as a de- , 
Walmoden, at the breaking out of the war. | mise of the crown: it was supported by a 
He demanded also, that Spanish and Portu- | case in Edward 1V. The government was 
guese prisoners, peasants taken in the Gueril- deranged : and six weeks was too long. He | 
fas, should be exchanged for French regulars. | denied that any thing was Constitutional, pro- 
This accommod ition to France was decid- | ceedings of parliament included, but what 
edly refused by Britain: and at lengih Mr. was found in our statutes 
Mackenzie obtained tis passports, alter bav- | ‘Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
ing repeated/y demanded thei. The Emp:ror | had carefuily examined all precedents: the 
and King; next demanded from the nortucrn | only one he found applicable was that of 
powers,a supply of satlors—acknowle | i788.—It was termed illegal—could those 
{ thereby a positive confession that he had noi | Who Oppose it produce one that was legal? 
A his own dominions sailors enough to man (en |The necesstiy rendered it legal. Into what 
sailof theline. Of these Foreiguersa portion | difficulties would the country be brought, un- 
ty is arrived inthe Scheldt: bat as they are to | less somebody afiixed the sign manual in his 
i! , be commanded by French officers, and have _majesty’s name! The iegent could not ase 
if been accustomed to work small vessels only, | suine his functions : no commission signed by 
" the confusion likely to ensue, from the imis- | him could take effect: no judge could sanc- 
‘ understanding of orders, and false manceu- | tion a sentence under a commission for trial. 
i" vres when aslong-side of British men of | Conscious of reetitude ministers would do 
oti war, may easily be conceived.—To reiurn to | their duiy: be would cause moncy to be paid 
i oar subject: —Mr. Mackenzie reports ihat | from the exchequer, cather than hazard the 
i «* every endeavour was made, and every sub- | consequeuces of refusal. He would take the 
i terfuge was resorted to, pending the nego- responsibility, on hiswself: parliament and 
" tiation, to force him to lose his temper: that | the nation would support him. 
| advantage might be taken of the sinallest | 4, Whitbread said, Mr. Pitt himself in 
that the | plenitude of his power, in 1788, would 
p not have ventured such a declaration in the 
his ri \ face of the House of Commons !—Disburse 
4 is riding from one end of the town to the ital 
other, or half a mile into the country, was the pelle without 
remoustrated against as a mortal crime, In = 1 
Preposterons !—He should watch the rt. hon. 
that whatever authority the natives of France ] 
were bound to submit to, He was a British | Principal speakers Lord W. I 
subject and awed no allegiance to that autho- Russell, Mr. J. Newport, Mr. } 
rity : that if his presence there was disagree- Adam, Mr. Elliott. Jn the affirmative, Mr. 
i able, they had only to favour him with a no- Yorke, Lord Porchester, Mr. Lockart, Mr. t 
i | tice to that effect: he might then return to Stephens, Mr. Lamb, Mr, Addington. Pe 
of House of Lords, December, 26. 
e issue of this negotiation having been 
unfavourable, our men their | The Earl of Carlisle thought it right to hint 
usual generosity, and to their immortal ho- | t the house the propniety of re-examining 1 
 H nour, have instituted a subscription for the the physicians to his majesty—their charac. ib 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of their | 48 professional were bow involved, 
q couaurymen in French prisons; by assisting | The Earl of Liverpool professed himself 
y them with articles of clothing, bedding, fuel, ready at any time to answer, on the topics th 
4 and such other necessaries as they stand the hinted at. He moved the order of the day te 
i most in need of.” The number they relieve for taking into consideration the siate of the 
is upwards of 10,000. The subscription we nation. —He then moved the resolutions co 
lf doubt not will amount toa large suin. The passed in the other house [See p. 179.) 
1} committee comprizes the most emineut cili- | Lord Holland replied at considerable length th 
y zens of Loudon. to the observations of Lord Liverpool, and 
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eoncluded by moving, that, after the word | 
‘ That” the following words should be | 
inserted :— 

** An humble address be presented to his | 
royal highness, requesting him to take upon | 
himself the administration of affairs, and re- | 
vesting his royal highness to abstain from | 
the exercise of all powers attached to the | 
royal office, not absolutely necessary for the 


interest of the siate, until such time as par- | 


liament shall have passed a bill, specifying | 
regulations as they may conceive necessary for | 
the interests of the country. Untl which | 
period the care of the royal person of his 
unajesty should be committed to the queen.” | 

Yhe Duke of York lamented more than 
any of their lordships could, that his royal 
father’s continued indisposition should call 
upon them to provide for the exercise of the 
royal functions, Had a further adjournment 
been proposed, he would have agreed to it, 
had the state of his Majesty's health war- 
ranted it; but after the report of the pltysi- 
cians, such a procedure would be unwarrant- 
able. His royal highness approved of pro- 
cecding by address. 

‘The Lord Chancellor thought it his bound- 
en duly to act on the precedent of 1788: it 
having been approved by all the branches of 
the legislature. 

Lord Erskine spoke in favour of the amend- 
ment; but was taken suddenly ill. 

wane Lauderdale, followed on the same 
sicee. 

Lord Redesdale spoke in favour of proceed- | 
ing by bill. | 

‘The house divided— 

For the amendment 74.—Againstit 100.— | 
Majority 26, | 


December 31.—The Earl of Liverpool 
moved for the appointment of certain 
to hold a conference with acommitte of House 
of Commons, on the subject of the resola- 
tions passed. Appointed accordingly; Earl | 
Camden, the Earl of Westmoreland, Earl | 
Powis, the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of 
Liverpool, Earl Bathurst, the Bishop of 
Killala, Lord Walsingham, Lord Redesdale. 

The House of Commons being informed | 
that their lordships desired a present confe- | 
rence, in the painted chamber, appointed, 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, Mr. Spencer Stanhope, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, Solicitor General 
of Scotland, Mr. Ashley Cooner, Mr. C. 
Long, Sir John Nicholls, Sir Evan Nepean, 
Lord G. Thynne, Hon. W. Lygon, Mr. R. 
Dandas, Mr. Montazue. 

The Speaker at the same time intimated 
that all other members were at liberty to at- 
tend if they chose. 

The conimittee having returned from the 
conference. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope at the bar reported 
that whe lords having taken into consideration 
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the resolutions communicated to them by the 
Honse of Commons on the 22d, had agreed 
without any amendment to the same. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved for golig into a committee on the 
state of the nation. In the committee Mr. 
Perceval observed, that he had already given 
it as his opinion, that the precedent to be 
followed as near as circumstances permitted 
was that of 1783. He therefore should pros 
pose a resolution empowering H R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to take on himself the 
functions of government generally ,;—but 


_ With restrictions, to the creation of peers—to 


the granting of places for life—to the custody 
He should not propose 


merly. He desired the committee to keep 
in mind, that they were not called upon to 
fill a vacant throne; but to provide for a 
suspension of the royal functions for au ine 
tevim : he hoped not a long one.—To provide 
for the exercise of the royal functions, with 
all necessary vigour and energy ;—and to fa- 
cilitate as muchas possible the return of his 
Majesty to the personal fulfilment of the 
royal office, when Ak should enable 
him to resume it. Restrictions were by no 
means insulting to the person to be restrained : 
the full power of the crown was not under 
consideration : the provision was temporary ; 
—to continue for twelve months, with such 
further time as might determine when pars 
liament had been sitting six weeks. ‘the 
individual character of a regent was not a 
point for discussion: the principle of ree 
striction was agreat public principle ; never 
overlooked. A Jimited time was better than 
an indefinite time; because it would bring 
the subject again before the leyislature; to 
be determined as wisdom should di- 
rect. The report of the physicians, seemed 


to point out this mode of proceeding. H.R. H. 


was now of more advanced age : and we are 
ina state of war:—this latter was certainly 
of great importance—e answered, that the 
creation of peers had no necessary connection 
with a state of war. ‘The Regent would 
have the army—-the public purse—the power 
of assembling, proroguing, dissolving Parliae 
ment. Could the public suffer from the 
non-creation of Peers during twelve months? 
—However, he meant to except the case of 
officers of the Army or Navy who might by 
distinguishing themselves deserve a peerage, 
He adinitted that the prerogatives of the 
crown wele generally necessary: bat that 
the crown could do without additional peer 
ages, was evident; for during the fast four 
years ¢wo peers, had been made (except 
oficers)—the last administration, it was trae, 
had made éwelve peerages in twelve months, 
The prerogatives of the crown were a trast 
for the benelit of the people: those of the 
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regent were for the people ; and for the King 
also. He had heard it said, that the infir- 
niities of his majesty’s person tended to infer 
the propriety of a regency: he cautioned 
every man, not to acton that principle. The 
Parliament must provide for the security of 
the King, for his return to power :—the 

wer is not the regent’s, but the King’s, 

e moved resolutions accordingly : the first 

Restricting the creation of Peers, (except 
naval and military officers, as might distin- 
guish themselves) for one year. 

The second ; restricting places, and pen- 
sions for life: “except such places as require 
to be held for life, or during good behaviour.) 

The third; that such part of his majesty’s 
property, as had not been granted to trus- 
tees should be granted to trustees (as in 
1788).—The household to be confided to the 
Queen—with the care of his majesty’s per- 
son. 

Mr. Lambe moved an amendment. 

Mr. Canning observed, that a regency 
would meet with increased difficulties ; and 
needed rather additional than diminished 
strength. ‘The power of conferring houours 
should be given freely, not niggardly. Were 
the Lord Chancellor to die; who could be 
his successor, but a peer? A regent cramped 
and fettered, is no representative of royalty. 

Lord Castlereagh on public grounds could 
not consent to enirust unlimited power. In 
no instance in the History of England (ex- 
cept those of Richard II]. and the usurpation 
of Somerset) does it appear that parliament 
confided the royal authority intire to a sole 
regent. 

Mr. Leach was convinced by the best con- 
stitutional authority that the power vested in 
the regent ought to be as unlimited as possi- 
ble. The honour of the individual was the 
pledge for duly exercising it. The house 
would be responsible for sanctioning such pri- 
vations, in case of any evil befalling the land. 
Qn a division : 


For the amendment ..........+..+. 2 
Majority 24 


The question was severally put on the se- 
eond and third resolutions : 

For the 22 


For the third.............. SOO 
Against 

copes 


The resolution his Majesty's 
private property passed, withouta division, 


House of Coiunmons, January 1, 1811. 
Mr. Perceval. introduced his following re- 
solutions by enlarging on the effect that al- 
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terations of any kind about his Majesty's 
person, must have on his majesty's mind. 

The fifth Resolution was : 

«« That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the care of his Majesty's Royal 
Person, during the eontinuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s illness, shall be committed to the care 
of the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty ; 
and that, for a time to be limited, her Ma- 
jesty shall have the power to remove from, 
and to nominate and appoint such Persons 
as she shall think proper, to the several 
offices in his Majesty’s Household ; and to 
dispose, order, and manage all other matters 
oa things relating to the care of his Mae 
jesty’s Royal Person, during the time afore- 
said ; and that for the better enabling her 
Majesty to discharge this important task, it is 
also expedient that a Council shall be ape 
pointed, to advise and assist her Majesty ia 
the several imatters aforesaid; and with 
power, from time to time; as they may see 
cause, to examine, upon oath, the Phy- 
sicians, and others attending his Majesty's 
Person, touching the state of his Majesty's 
health, and al! matters relative thereto.” 

Earl Gower stated his objection on the ads 
ditional expenee which the nation must in- 
cur; and more strongly, .because of the 
energy which would thereby be subtracted 
from the Regency Government. He then 
moved, that all the words after ‘* the Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty,” be left out; and 
that words to the following effect be sub- 
stituted : 

«* That, for a time to be limited, her 
Majesty shall retain such portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household as may be deemed necessary 
for the support of his Majesty's Royal 
dignity.” 

Mr, Henry Martin expressed strong ob- 
jections to the Resolution.—All that they 
were called upon to do, he said, was to sup- 
ply the Royal Authority. But taking from 
the Regent what of right was his, would be 
unjust in principle. 

Mr. G. Johnstone complimented Mr. 
Perceval on the warmth of feeling which he 
had exhibited in the management of this 
great business, and professed to share in his 
feelings, though he dissented from his 
doctrines. He concluded by expressing his 
intention to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. H. Addington spoke at length in supe 
port of the resolution. ; 

Lord Milton thought the restrictions im- 
posed by this resolution were derogatory to 
the Prince of Wales : he was of opinion to 
consign the office of regency with unlimited 
powers. 

M.. Stephen eulogized the 50 years reign 
of his majesty: and would by no means eng 
it with tokens of deficient respect. 


Sir Sanuel Romilly deprecated the frequent 
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use of his Majesty's name : it was indeed so 
adopted by Mr. Pitt, but Mr. Pitt had vo 
other merit in the regency business, than 
that of his usual turbulence, &¢—Jdo 
kecp his place. 

Mr. Canning admitted the propriety of 
placing the great officers of the household 
who were daily in attendance on the person 
of the sovereign, out of the power of any 
one to remove :—the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber—the Groom of the Stole — per- 
haps, the Lord Steward. The Lord Cham- 
berlain (now vacant), the Master of the 
Horse, the two Gold Sticks were chiefly for 
pompand shew, ‘These miglit be transferred 
to the regent. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, was there another 
Lord Chamberlain, another Master of the 
Horse to be appointed? Was the person 
holding the office of Lord High Steward to 
take it by the job or the day? (Hear! 
hear Lj Wes the country to endure the ex- 

ence of two establishments, one for the 

rince, and another for the King, but none 
for the Crown? The question before the 
House was simply whether they should or 
should not createa fourth estate. 

On a division : 


For the amendment 226—Against it 213— 


Majori y for the amendineni 13. 

House of Commons, Weduesday Jan. 2. 

Mr. Lusiingion brought up the report. 

Lord Poreiester complained of delay: a 
month’s delay! Before uve 2d of February 
a question of the greatest consequence was 
to be deeided—whet her we were to have war 
or peace with the only remaining great a 
with which we were not at war. It was 
their duty to consider the events with which 
the times were pregnaut: were not the in- 
terests of the nation as well as the safety and 
honour of the crown endangered? He moved 
an amendment, omitting the restrictions. 

The Master of the Rolls examined at 
considerable length, what course was 
most proper in this exigency. It was 
asked, why erect an unlimited regency at 
the end of twelve months, when you insti- 
tute a limited regency in the first instance. 
He answered that by that time the danger to 
be apprehended would be gone by. Recovery 
from a malady of that length would be 
doubtful. ‘The regent would know his in- 
terest: he would act as if he were Sovereign: 
he would have no interest but that of Sove- 
reign: no danger could be apprehended. 
His honour, after a speech of great ability 
supported the precedent of 1788. 

Mr. Sheridvn entered at large into the situ- 
ation of the country,—the talents, policy, 
and character of Buonaparte,—the necessity 
of opposing him with allour power: he ex- 
hestak the House to encounter him with all 
the strength of the constitution > not with a 
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broken sword and a divided shield ; nor with 
half our power oppose the oppressor of man. 
kind. ‘ We fight,” said the right hon. 
gentleman, ‘* in the cause of human nature 
—we fight in the cause of the Creator.” 

Ou a division. 

For the amendment 217—-against it 214— 
majority in favour of the amendment 3. 

The resolution now stands thus:—* Re. 
solved, that for the purpose of providing for 
the exercise of the Royal Authority during 
the continuance of his Majesty's illness, in 
such manner, and to such extent, as the 
present circumstances and the urgent concerns 
of the nation appear to require, it is expedi- 
ent that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, being resident within the realm, 
shall be empowered to exercise and adiminis- 


ter the Royal Authority, according to the 
laws and constitution of Great Britain, ia 
/the name, aud on the behalf of his Majesty, 

ve 


and under the style and title of Regent of t 
Kingdom ; and to use, execute, and perform 
in the nameand on behalt of his Majesty, 
all authorities, prerogatives, acts of govern- 
‘ment, and adininistration of the same, that 
| bel ng to the King of this realm to use, exe- 
‘cute, and perform according to the law 
thereof.” 
House of Lords, Januarv, 2. 

The resolutions communicated from the 
House ol Commons brought up,—and laid 
on the table. 

The Eart of Liverpool adverted to the issue 
of money under the appropriation act, and 
moved, ** That a copy of the warrant issued 
by the Commissioners of the Treasury, on 
the 3istof December, aud of the correspon- 
dence between them and the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, be laid before that House.” 

Lord Grenville—** My Lords, I have no 
objection to that motion.” 

In the House of Commons the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that a difference of 
opinion having occurred between the Lords 
of the ‘Treasury, and the Auditor of the 
Exchequer [Lord Grenvilic} relative to the 
issue of money to the army and navy, he 
thought it bis duty to bring the subject bes 
fore the House. He therefore moved for cue 
py of warrant, &c. as above. 

[This was the object of the Earl of Livers 
pool. } 


House of Lords, Jan. 5. 
Committee of Conference appointed te 
meet the Commons, 
The Lord Chancellor mentioned his ine 
tention of introducing the subject of proxies. 
—A conversation on that notice and sube 


ect. 
: The Earl of Liverpool moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee on the 
subject of the issue of money from the Ex- 
chequer.—Ile moved an agreement with the 
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Commons who had “authorised and com- 
manded” the issue, by a resolution. He 
stated the emergency: and the mode thought 
proper, in 1788. The conscientious scruples 
of an individual to which he imputed no 
blame, now impeded the necessary payments. 
What was now done must be done by au- 
thority of the Estates of the realm. 

Lord Grenville observed that the time 
would come—aye, and it should come— 
when the king’s servants must be answerable 
for their conduct. If they meant right, they 
acted as if they wished to destroy the Con- 
stitution. The Attorney and Solicitor Ge- 
neral had confirmed his doubts on the il- 
legality of issuing money without the sign 
manual; it was the king’s money : itre- 

uired the king's authority. He protested 
tuat his difficulty was real not captious. The 
Course of the Exchequer was fixed. He 
condemned the delay which produced this 
evil. 

Lord Redesdale concurred that the two 
houses must supply the deficiency. 

The Lord Chauceller said he could find no 
instance of the great seal empowering the 
issue of money. 

Lord Holland admitted the necessity of the 
case; but condemned ministers for delay. 
He noticed the word commanding as never 
used while royaliy existed in the country. 

The Earl of Rosslyn contended against 
giving ministers the unlimited command of 
the public money. They wanted not only 
what had been appropriated by Parliament, 
but the vote of credit for £3,060,009. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the resolutions 
expressed the money wanted for the Army, 
the Navy and the Ordnance. 

The Marquis of Landsdowne spoke against 
giving the command of thc vote of credit. 
There was no necessity for that though there 
might be for the army and navy. He moved 
an amendment—that the Lords of the Trea- 
sury might obtain one million, half to the 
army, half to the navy. Original motion, 
at length, put and carried. 

House of Commons, January, 5. 

The House having passed a resolution for 
authorizing the issue from the Exchequer of 
money voted jn last session of parliament for 
the army and navy, the same was sent up to 
the Lords, Conferences on the same ap- 
pointed. 

House of Commons, Monday, Jan. 7. 

Couference with tue Lords, on the issue- 
of money. 

Regency. 

The Lords’ amendment to the resolution 
restricting the Regent from making peers, 
leaving out the words ‘* except such persons 
as may have achieved any services naval or 
militart,” read.—Agreed nem-con. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
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fora Committee to wait on H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, with the resolutions: 
a to her Majesty. Agreed unauimous- 

. House of Lords, Tuesday, Jan. 8. 

Conferences with the Commons on the 
resolutions for addresses to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, and her Majesty. Amend- 
ment made by inserting the words ** spiritual 
and temporal,” after ‘* Lords.” 

Lords appointed to wait on the Prince with 
the address.—The same for her Majesty. 

For particulars vide the PotrricaL Pe- 
RISCOPE. 

Conferences with the Lords, in which the 
deputies appointed to waiton H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, and on her Majesty, were 
mutually communicated. 

House of Commons, Thursday, Jan. 10. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a committee of conference with the lords, 
on the subject of the address to H. R. Li. 
the Prince of Wales.—The conference took 
place, accordingly. 

The same was repeated, for the address to 
her Majesty. 

New Writ for Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Howard moved that the Speaker do ise 
sue his warrant for a new writ for theelection 
of a knight of the shire, fur the county of 
Gloucester, in ihe room of Lord Dursley, 
now Earl Berkeley. 

The Speaker asked whether the hon. mem- 
ber was prepared tc .add the usual words, 
‘« called up by a writ of summons to the 
House of Peers’? 

Mr. Howard replied, that he could not 
add those words, as no such writ of summous 
had issued :—but, it was an established fact, 
that the representation for the county of 
Gloucester was defective. In the case of the 
demise of a peer of Scotland, not being a 
lord of parliament, his eldest son, by suce 
ceeding to his title, became disqualified for a 
seat in that house: no writ of summons is- 
sued ; but the house was satisfied with a cers 
tificate of the fact. 

The Speaker rose and observed, that he be- 
lieved the invariable practice was, as appeared 
by all the cases on the Journals, to add the 
words ‘* called up to the House of Peers." 
Mr. Speaker Onslow appeared to sanction a 
different proceeding. Should he now put the 
question ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the previous question. 

Mr. Whitbread thought no inconvenience 
could arise to the public or to the individual : 
he opposed the previous question. 

The house, after a few other observations, 
divided. For the previous question, 24— 
against it, 30:—Majority for he main ques- 
tion 6, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, January 27, 1811. 


That important subject, the regency of 
the United Kingdom, on which we delivered 
our sentiments, in decided ierms, last month, 
continues to oceupy the censideration of Par- 
lhament, and the attention of the country. 
It is every way worthy of deep attention. 
Britain stands and exists by her constitu- 
tion. Should that be seriously impaired, the 
energy of her people would gradually decline, 
aud all her efforts as a free and powerful state 
would be patalyzed,—we should fear—irre- 
mediably paralyzed. The debates in both 
houses are recorded in our Parliamentary 
History. From that the reader will perceive 
with what equiponderance parties have been 
balanced in our senate; and what were the 
alternate victories and defeats of each. The 
importance and the singularity of the case 
has led the most upright men to hesitate in 
their judgment, and to incline now to this, 
and now to another proposition. ‘The most 
upright men have seen the questions arising 
from the main subject in lights direcily oppo- 
site; and reasons of no trivial weight 
have been urged on both sides. After 
much discussion the two houses of the 
senate resolved to address Her Majesty the 
Queen, and his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, according to certain resolutions in 
which both concurred. The following are the 


Answers of the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
On Friday, January 11, at two o'clock, 
the deputation from the two houses went 
up to Casleton House, to present to the 
Prince of Wales the resolutions to which the 
two houses had agreed. ‘The lords and gen- 
tleimen, allin full dress, were ushered thiough 
the superb suite of rooms to the drawing- 
room, where his Royal Highness stood. His 
Chancellor, William.Adam, Esq.; and Earl 
Noira on the right hand : the Duke of Cum- 
berland and Mr. Sheridan on his left ; behind 
him four officers of his household, Mr. Tyr- 
whit, Col. Macmahon, Colonel Blomfeld, 
and General Turner. The deputation ad- 
vanced according to their order of precedency. 
The Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secre- 
tary Ryder, the President of the Board of 
Controul, and the Master of the Rolls ; and 
they made the usnal reverences. ‘Phe Lord 


President then read from a paper in his hand | 


— That they were a committee appointed 
toattend his Royal Highness with the resolu- 
tions which had been agreed to by the Lords 
and Commons, for the purpose of supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the 
Royal Authority, during bis Majesty's illness, 
by empowering his Royal Highness to exer- 
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cise that authority in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, subject to such limi« 
tations and restrictions as shall be provided. 
And that they were directed to express the 
hope which the Lords Spiritual and Tempo. 
ral, and Commons, enteriain, that his Roy- 
al Highness, from his regard to the interests 
of his Majesty, will be ready to undertake 
the weighty and important trust proposed to 
he invested in his Royal Highness, as soon 
as an Act of Parliament shall have been pas- 
sed for carrying the said resolutions into ef- 
fect."——To which his Royal Highness made 
the following gracious reply :— 
** My Lords and Gentlemen—I receive 

the communication which the two houses 
have directed you to make to me, of their 
joint resolutions, on the subject of providing 
for ‘the exercise of the Royal Authority, 
during his Majesty’s illness, with those sene 
timenis of regard which I must ever enters 
tain for the united desires of the two houses. 
—With the same sentiments I receive the 
expressed ‘ hopes of the Lords and Commons, 
that from my regard for the interests of his 
Majesty and the Nation, I should be ready 
to undertake the weighty and important trast 
proposed to be invested in me.’ under the re- 
trictions and limitations stated in those reso- 
lutions.—Conscious that every feeling of my 
heart would have prompted me, from dutiful 
affection to my beloved father and sovereign, 
to have shewn all the reverential delicacy to- 
wards him inculeated in those resolutions, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my regret, 
that I should not have been allowed the op- 
pecans of manifesting to his afflicted and 
oyal subjects that such would have been m 
conduct.—Deeply impressed, however, with 
the necessity of tranquillizing the public mind, 
and determined to submit to every personal 
sacrifice consistent with the regard f owe to 
the security of my father’s crown, and the 
equal regard 1 owe to the welfare of his peo- 
ple, I do not hesitate to accept the office and 
situation proposed to me, restricted as they 
are, still retaining every opinion expressed 
by me upon a former and siiilar distressing - 
occasion. In undertaking the trust proposed 
tome, Lam well aware of the difficulties of 
the situation in which I shall be placed ; but 
| shall rely with confidence upon the constie 
tutional advice of an enlightened Parliament, 
jand the zealous support of a generous and 
| loyal people. I will use all the means left to 
| me to merit both, 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen—You will 
| communicate this my answer to the two 
| houses, accompanied by my most fervent 

wishes aud prayers that the Divine Will may 

extricate us and the nation from the grievous 
| embarrassments of our present condition, by 
speedy restoration of his Majesty's 


| health.” 
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The deputation appointed to wait on her 
Majesty, proceeded in like manner on Thurs« 
day, to Windsor, with the address of the 
two houses, expressing a hope that her Ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to undertake 
the important duties proposed to be invested 
in her Majesty, as soon as an Act of Parlia- 
ment should have passed for carrying the said 
resolution into effect. Her Majesty graciously 
replied ;— 

*« My Lords and Gentlemen—That sense of 
duty and gratitude to the King, and of obli- 
gation to this country, which induced me in 
the vear 1789 readily to promise my most 
earnest attention to (he anxious and moment- 
Ous trust at that time intended to be reposed 
in me by Parliament, is strengthened, if pos- 
sible, by the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
those blessings which I have continued to 
experience under the protection of bis majes- 
ty since that period ; and U should be want- 
ing to all my duties if L hesitated to accept 
the sacred trust which is now offered to me. 
‘The assistance in point of counsel and advice, 
which the wisdoin of Parliament proposes to 
provide for me, will make me undertake the 
charge with greater hopes that I may be able 
satisfactorily to fulfil the important duties 
which it must impose upon me—Of the 
nature and importance of that charge, I can- 
not but be duly sensible, involving as it does, 
every thing which is valuable to myself, as 
well asthe highest interests of a people en- 
deared to me by so many ties and considera- 
tions, hut by nothing so strongly as by their 
steady, loyal, and affectionate attachinent to 
the best of Kings.” 

A bill for the purpose of giving effect to 
jhese proceedings, has been since forwarded 
ihrougn the House of Commons, and is now 
in its progress 1D the House of Lords, Till 
it has acquired the foree of Jaw, we do not 


_ feel ourselves warranted in recording the 


heads of it. We may add, that after the 
measure is complete, asurvey of the arguments 
used pro. and con. may greatly illustrate 
the state of parties, and their practical influ- 
ence, in the government of this kingdom. 
it is notoriously evident that government 
must have achief. Even a republic has a 
cenire of sovereign power, however divided ; 
_ but to every state comprising monarchy in any 
shape, that centre is absolutely indispensible. 
At present though our laws are in activity 
the resultof those laws is suspended ; and 
miach is accumulated, to be done, as it were 
in a mass, concerning both rewards and 
punishments. The king is the head of the 
church : no bishop can be appointed with- 
out his authority: the king is the head of 
the law, and though he has delegated his 
p werto try criminals, he has not delegated his 
power of extending mercy, whether in a 
greater or less degree. The treasury is the 
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king’s : that is—the money is granted to the 
king by name, for public purposes: but if 
it be the king’s money, who beside the king 
can warrant the disposal of it? The king 
is Commander-in-chief of the Army, but 
the various internal regulations of that army, 
though binding, are yet in cases of sentence 
of courts martial incomplete, till they re- 
ceive hissanction. He is Lord High Ad- 
miral, but the navy ean receive no rewards, 
till he be satisfied of their propriety. And 
thus we may trace in every department of 
state, the necessity for some dernier resor! to 
be officially the source and spring of all 
public action. When the regent shall be 
seitled in his authority, the other occupations 
of Parliament may be expected to be brought 
before them. Might we attach implicit 
credit to the rumours that have reached us, 
the regent is like to find his situation suffi- 
ciently troublesome. A short time will shew 
whether complainés will be annihilated, 
among his subjects. 

The events of the war in which we are 
unhappily involved, have lately been nothing 
extraordinary, Scarcely has any part of the 
world afforded a handsome military or naval 
report, to gratify the ears of listening polie 
licians, At this season of the year agricul- 
ture affords but little for conjecture, and less 
for authentic relation : commerce is the prin- 
cipal depariment for news: and this is 
chequered. We have lately had an im- 
mensity of foreign continental papers under 
our perusal: butawere it not for the long 
lists of British arsicles condemned as criminals 
to the flaines, in diflerent places, and more or 
Jess of them actually ezecuted, the Moniteur 
with many other Gazettes would be reduced 
to the necessity of doubly spacing out their 
lines to fill up their pages. As far as we can 
judge, the value put on the goods destroyed is 
about fen times their cost. As every burning 
paragraph is repeated in erery paper under 
the protection of Buonaparte, the series of 
consumptious appears almost infinite. The 
latest reports state, that at length the em- 
peror and king has bethought himself that 
he could derive some profit from these com- 
modities were they not burnt: and now the 
chief of the burning is over, he has ordered 
portions to be reserved and sent to France! 
In the mean while, there are letters in town 
from France, soliciting the transmission of 
goods from this country ; and there are agents, 
and principals in town, endeavouring to ob- 
tain consignments,’charging themselyves—good 
loyal subjects of his most sublime majesty 
Napoleon the Great !—with all risques of ime 
portation, conveyance, &e. The old houses 
among us turn a side face to these proposi- 
tions, and rather desire assurance on the 
needful: some younger houses are adven- 


turing or have adventured, in hope, where 
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talents and stores of his yictualling office, if 


their seniors have been deterred by fear. We 
are mistaken in our conjectures, if the Bank 
is not slowly diminishing its paper: and pot 
long since we were assured, that various 
Country Banks of the highest respectability, 
which have been accustomed to circulate 
£50, 60, 70,000 of their paper, had not, 
could not have 10,000 in circulation, These 
symptoms induce us to hope that the severity 
of our mercantile snfferings, and the real 
hazards on which fears were grounded by 
some, are pretty well over. We trust the 
inconveniencies felt wiil liule, if at all, dis- 
tress the public further ; and it may be that 
the course of this year will prove taat our 
commerce has manifested an elasticity, sur- 
prising to those only, who know not its 
resources, 

As one country is shut against us, another 
We have obtained supplies of 
necessary articles, it is said, sufficient for 
many years’ consumption ; and were it pos- 
sible that the Continent sent us nothing for 
some time to come, we should not feel the 
want of the materials. We do not pledge 
ourselves to this: but we speak on the best 
authority when we say, that, on a variety of 
articles, which used to afford the Continent 
a profit, they will find when peace again 
opens the intercourse, that substitutes have 
been obtained among ourselves; and that 
our own productions are now, by the united 
impulse of necessity avd ingenuity, become 
superior to those raised.abroad. In time, we 
hope to report the same, of articles of still 
greater importance. 

We desire the peculiar attention of our 
readers to our OpservANDA Exrerna, this 
month: they wiil there see the condition of 
many states on the continent in respect to 
financial concerns: and they will draw in- 
ferences, accordingly, We apprehend that 
they will completely justify suggestions we 
have dropped on sundry occasions. 

The efiorts of Buonaparte to strengthen 
his wavy are unremitted: but we conceive, 
ill directed. He has ordered a conscription of 
children, in order to make them seamen : 
they are to be exercised in rivers, in order 
to accustom them to the oceaa ; and they are 
to navigate cock-boats, in order to learn the 
management of hundred gun ships. ‘lhe 
minister who proposed this scheme, per- 
formed his task beiween sighiog and grin- 
ning: he acknowledged the difficulties of 
executing the plan; he might have acknow- 
ledged the ridicule he himself attached to it. 
In the mean while, a levy of sailors from 
all the ports under his power has been made 
by the Despot, and this will certainly raise 
him a numler of men: as sailors sowie will 
be good, more will be bad, and the greater part 
will be indifferent. ‘They will exercise the 
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not of his pay office :—ewill they earn the mo- 
ney they cost him? : 

Buonaparte has seized all the American 
vessels that have entered his ports; and has 
sequestrated them provasional/y; if Aimeri« 
ca declares war against Britain before Feb. 2, 
he will restore them: if not, he will keep 
them. He has them safe. Their value is 
stated at upwards of a million sterling ; which 
he cannet afford to lose. Let those who sent 
them into his trap, look to themselves as the 
gulls im this instance. : 

When we direct our attention to the pres 
sent situation of Holland, we recollect what 
were our feelings when that Mr. Jny, who 

resented the keys of Amstcrdam to General 
was first introduced tous. Every 
thing that has since happened has confirmed 
our then convictions that he had reduced 
that formerly opulent city to beegary : that 
generations unborn would execrate his me- 
mory, and transmit it down with that of their 
dastardly and deluded forefathers to the curses 
and horror of remote posterity. Let present 
accounts from the once United Provinces 
vindicate our forebodings. 

We shall add nothing respecting Austria, 
Bavaria, Germany, or Sweden, to what we 
have lately stated respecting them. 

Denmark has had (if report may be cre- 
dited) a short but sufficient lesson, on the 
disposition of her people: #¢ is said, that her 
Norwegian sailors refused to serve under 
French commanders ; aud her Norwegian 
soldiers refused to compel them. ‘This, with 
the suspicions current among the Zealanders, 
will leave Denmark but a very difficult game 
to play. 

Reais is endeavouring to make a hard 
bargain with the Ottoman. We suspect that 
fair terms have been offered her; and she de= 
mands more. Considering the fickleness of 
fortune, we think this impolitic ; for should 
misfortunes befall her arms, they will be, if 
we rightly conjecture, both severe and exe 
tensive :—She will be driven down hill faster 
than she got up hill. 

We deem it worthy of remark, that the 
first accounts of an insurrection in Constan- 
tinople, in which the Seraglio was plander- 
ed, and with the city was partly burnt, and 
the Sultan obliged to seek refuge on board his 
fleet, should reach us from the Turkish Goe 
vernment itself. The Reis Effendi has pube 
lished an account stating the revolt of the 
Janissaries, their prevailing against the go- 
vernment,--the arrival of other troops,—a 
battle in the streets of the city,—the defeat 
of the Jannissaries with the loss of 16,00 
mnen,—the subsequent execution of 3,000 
more :—yet with all this, no assurance of the 
re-establishment of tranquilliiy,—or return 
of the Sultan to his capital, A vague assus 


rauce that peace with Russia is’ negociating, 
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si all we Jearn further from this source ;—and 

that amounts to no more than a confession of 

embarrassment, 

When the means employed to raise an in- 
surrection of 40,000 men, are revolved ia 
mind, it leads to the suspicion that this 
has been a machinaiion of no trifling im- 
pulse: and, perhaps it has been long in con- 
templation ; or whence came so opportunely 
those troops which suppressed it? ~And what 
were their losses? ‘T'ne very idea of the de- 
struction of nearly 20,000 men, on one side 
only, in insurrection is dreadful, As fellow 
creatures they demand our pity; though pro- 
bably that is more extensively due to the 
peaceful citizens, and to survivors. ‘To say 
the least, the event is every way interesting ; 
and it closely concerns the welfare of the 
Ottoman Crescent. 

If this were connected with a doubtful or- 


thodoxy among the follewers of Islamism, 
or the spread of Wahabee opinions, we should 
think the Porte would find its difficulties 
greatly increased, if not insurmountable. 
The operations of war in the Peuinsula are 
languid ; but the general results we appre- 
hend are adverse to the interest of the Spanish 
nation ; at least for the present. We long 
ago hinted as clearly as pradence, and a hear- 
ty wish to the contrary permitted, that the 
change of hands into which power would fail 
by the clamoured for measure of assembling 
the Spanish cortes, would not effect all that 
was anticipated from it. We derived our in- 
telligence from free and confidential commu- 
nication with parties who know that nation 
intimate/y. We are mortified in appealing 
to the correctness of what our duty then com- 
manded us tosay. ‘There is no power rising, 
that we can perceive, which possesses energy 
sufficient to counteract the machinations of 
the French. Very sincere would be our sa- 
tisfaction, could we see the rising of any cloud, 
small though it might be, fraught with the 
eleinents of destruction to French power and 
principles :—the active, vigorous, impulsive, 
irresistible thunder aud lightning of Spanish 
heroism, impelled by vengeance. It is true, 
we have the heart-hardening satisfaction of 
knowing, that the French perish in detail: 
that the bloody deeds of French: officers (di- 
rected, or authorised by the French general, 
Soult, chiefly) are retaliated on such unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen as fall into the hands of 
the Spanish gueri/las. The inhabitants are 
decreasing : the lands are in many places left 
uotilied: the distress will increase: many 
years will elapse ere the peaceable possession 
of the peninsula will be secured to i’rance. 
It deserves notice that Soult, the most 
eruel of the French Generals, the man who 
ordered every peasant found in aruts to be 
hanged, and a'l. villages to be burnt that 
were overpowered by the Guerillas, with 
ozict bloody deeds, is the favourite of Buo- 
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naparte ; and it is said, that he receives ore 
ders trom the tyrant without the intervention 
or knowledge of King Joseph. 

In Portugal, things remain as before ; as 
the spring advances, activity may be expect- 
ed ; and we anticipate a bloody campaign. 
Advices from Mexico state the event of a 
conflict'in which 6, or 7,000 men are re- 
ported to have fallen. The prevailing party 
is that which professes to maintain its alle- 
giance to Ferdinand VII. Humanity shud- 
ders at such destruction ! 

We hear nothing from the Brazils, that 
is politically interesting. But it will not es- 
cape reflection, that had the Prince Regent 
been incarcerated by Napoleon, as Ferdinand 
has been, his South American dominions 
would have furnished articles rendered inter- 
esting by the numbers of fellow citizens 
falicn in mutual destraciion. 

At the result of Nortit American politics 
we cannot presume to guess. We think it 
likely that the American minister will leave 
this country ; but that war will ensue we find 
great difficulty in bringing ourselves to be- 
teve ; and both our hopes and wishes augur 
the contrary. ‘This is not saying that Ame- 
rica wil! not affect to feel bold on this occasion. 

The affairs of our West India Islands are 
satisfactory. The Island of Jamaica has exe 
pressed its acknowledgements to his majesty 
for terminating a dispute between them and 
his ministers in their ext The affair is a 
mere nothing: yet we are far from deeming 
privileges, sanctioned by original constitu. 
tion, or by long and uninterrupted usage, to 
be enworthy of struggling for, or to be re- 
linquished without close examination, and 
clear proof of their injurioustendency. We 
hope that the commercial affairs cf the islands 
are also satisfactory: we do not mean 
flourishing ; but to use a familiar phrase 
“« as well as can be expected ;” considering 
the adversities of the times. ‘ 

Accounts by a packet recently from 

Tndia are said tu be arrived : but, they have 
not yet reached the public : so far as we can 
gather, they are ambiguous. The misfor- 
tunes that have attended part of the prepara- 
tions against the Isle of France, we haye 
formerly mentioned. If the British Pro- 
Vinces are at peace, which we trust they are, 
all will go well. The French have rencwed 
their intrigues for obtaining a setdement, on 
an island in the Gulf of Persia; or 
wherever else a footing in the Oriental regions 
may be offered them. 

f the voice of reason and humanity eonld 
be heard amid the din of arms, we would 
raise that voice in favour of the érue interests 
of popes, emperors, kings, dukes, and so- 
vereigns of all titles and deseviptions :—per- 
haps when we least think of it, a termination 
may arive suddenly. Who knows how soon 


passion, or a ca/a/ep!ic fit may prove fatal? 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, 1810, AND 
THe 20TH OF JaANVARY, 1811, 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons.—At Exeter, The lady of John Steven- 
son, Bsq.—At Malta, the lady of Lieut.-culonel 
Bruce, of the 3ist regt. 

Of Daughters.—At Belvoir Castle, her Grace 
the Duchess of Rutland—The lady of P. W. 
Longdill, Esq. of Sidmouth-place, 

MARRIAGES. 

Robert Cropper, Esq. of Laceby, to Miss F. 
Hare, youngest daugttcr of Captain Hare, of Lin- 
coln.—Mr. William Riley, to Sarah Watton, both 
of Birmingham ; after the ceremony th 
by consent for a season, and the bride returned 
(being @ servant) to her situation ; but on the fol- 
lowing evening the young man fell down in the 
street, and expired; a striking instance of the 
uncertainty of worldly happiness.—Caprt. L. F. 
Hardyman, R. N. to Charlotte, youngest daeghter 
of the late John Travers, Esq. of Bedford-place.— 
At Birmingham, Rev. F. Gardiner, M. A. Fellow 
of Lincoln col, Oxford, to Frances-Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph Snow, Esq. of Ban- 
bury.—Rev. Thomas Cursham, M. A. of Mans- 
field, to Sabina, youngest daughter of Mr. Stret- 
ton, of Lenton Priory, Notts.—Sir C. F, Farnaby, 
Bart. of Wickham Court, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of late T. Morland, Esq. of Court Lodge, 
Kent.—At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Rev. A. 
Evans, of Overton, and vicar of Rodbourn Cheney, 
Wilts, to Anne, niece of Mr. J. Pike, of High- 
street, Borough.—Jesse Gregson, Esq. of Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, to Catherine, eldest daughter of H. 
Shuttleworth, Esq. of Great Bowden, Leicester- 
shire. —At Castle Rising, Norfolk, T. Forster, Esq. 
of Roydon-hall, to Miss Sarah Holland, eldest 
daughter of J. Holland, Esq. of Rising Lodge.— 
Rev, John Lukin, Rector of Nursling, Hants, and 
youngest son of the Dean of Wells, to Miss 
Genner, of Etchingham, Sussex.—At Yarmouth, 
Cupt. J. W. Marshall, R. N. to Miss Clare, only 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Clare, of Ipswich.— 
T. Cholmondeley, Esq. M. P. for Cheshire, to 
Henrietta Elizabeth, sister of Sir W. W. Wynne, 
Bart.—At St. Olave’s, Southwark, Rev. John 
Leroo, Rector of Melford, Suffolk, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of David Griffin, Esq.—Hon. Gerard 
Vanngck, second son of Lord Huntingfield, to 
Miss Lovelace, daughter ef Robert Lovelace, Esq. 
of Quidenham-hall, Norfoik.—Frederic English, 
Esq. of the Royal Engineers, to Catherine, young- 
est daughter of John Bleaden, Esq. of Stoke-hall, 
Ipswich.—John Trower, Esq. of Berkcley-square, 
to Sophia, daughter of William Baker, Esq. late 
M. P. for the county of Hertford. —At St. George’s 
church, Hanover-squate, Henry Maynard, Esq. 
nephew to Lord Viscount Maynard, to Miss Ra- 
bert, only daughter of late Reginald Rabett, Esq. 
of Bramfield Hall, Suffolk.—Thomas Spitty, Esq. 
B. A. of Bene’t college, to Miss Jenner, daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Jenner, of Billericay, Fssex.—Na- 
thanicl Micklethwaite, Esq. of Beeston in Nor- 
folk, fo Hon, Charlotte Marianne Harriet Rous, 
second daughter of Lord Rous, of Henham-hall, 
Suffolk.—Ac Gedling, near Nottingham, Rev. R, 

Vor. IX. Pan, Feb. 1811.) 
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Tillard, Rector of Bluntisham, Hunts. to Mar- 
t, third daughter of Rev. William Smell, 
tor of Gedling, and nieee to the Earl of Ches- 

terfield—At Amershath, Bucks, Rev. J. Heath, 

M. A. of Datchet, near Windsor, to Miss Mar- 

shall, of Amersham.—William Penn, Esq. of 

Baldock, to Miss Ann Oliver, late of Dunstable. 

DEATHS, 

Lately, Mr. Lewis, actor, inthe 63d year of 
his age. As acomic actor, he was certainly at 
the head of his profession, forthe whole of that 
period in which he was on the London stage. He 
had acquired considerable fame as a comedian 
beford he ventured upon the boards of the great 
metropolis of the British Empire. He made his 
first appearance in London at Covent Garden 
theatre, about 1774, in the part of the West 
Indian, which he represented with so much ease, 
sprightliness and humour, that he fixed his re- 
putation on his first appearance. From the cha- 
tacters which he generally assumed, and from 
his well-bred manners in private life, he soon 
acquired the designation of Gentleman Lewis, to 
distinguish him from Lee Lewis, who generally 
represented parts of a less elegant description. 
Mr. Lewis came upon the London boards as 
Woodward was closing his career; he was the 
inheritor of that actor’s range of characters, a 
was capable of assuming parts which Woodwar 
would have been incapable of representing ; such 
as Falkland in The Rivals, a part which Mr, 
Lewis su with all requisite ease and sen- 
sibility. There was an original air of spirit, 
gaiety, and whim, in Mr. Lewis’s manner, which 
not only enabled him to display the general round 
of stock characters of the legitimate Drama, but 
which induced O’Keefe, and other Dramatic 
Writers, to design parts entirely for the purpose 
of his peculiar talents. Indeed, it may be truly 
said, that many productions were indebted for 
the favour with which they were received, whell 
to the whim, gaiety, and original humour wi 
which he supported the principal characters. But 
Mr. Lewis was a very respectable actor in the 
tragic province, and we are assured, that the 
excellence which he displayed in Mrs. Hannah 
More's tragedy of Percy, procured him the warm 
approbation of Garrick himself. His private life 
was marked by every domestic virtue. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was a fever on the 
chest, and he had only been confined to his bed 
a week, before his family and anumerous train of 
friends had the misfortune to be deprived of him. 
It was generally supposed that Mr. Lewis was a. 
native of Ireland, but we are assured that he was 
born in the principality of Wales. —Gretna-Green 
Parson. Lately, died at Gretna-Green, aged 79, 
the celebrated Joseph Pasley, the Gretna-Green 
Parson. He was born at Kirkandrews-upon-Esk 
in Cumberland, and early in life was bound an 
apprentice to a tobacconist, which vocation ro- 
quiring sobriety and attention, ill accorded with 
the lax disposition of Pasley. He soon Ieft this 
trade to follow the employment of a fisherman, 
and he was allowed by his contemporaries, from 
his uncommon strength and agility, to be the most 
expert man in the use of the lis/er, for the de- 
struction of salmon, of any that we have heard 
of. He could have stocd up to the middle in the 
sea ead hours together, in the pursuit of sal- 
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mon, and endured atry kind of fatigue more than 
any other man. His conversation never turned 
‘upon religious subjects ; his delight was in talk- 
ing of juvenile feats of activity and about brandy, 
and the immense quantities he could have diunk 
of that stimulant without feeling the smallest 
effects from intoxication, He was accustomed to 
relate in the presence of concurring witnesses, 
that he frequently swallowed a pint of unadul- 
terated brandy at one draught. He dwelt with 
complacency on a celebrated achievement of 
which he shared the glory of a great brother 
drinker ; they consumed, without any assistance 
whatever, no less than ¢en gallons of brandy in 
three days. ‘This man could never have gained 
celebrity, had it not been for the facility with 
which marriages are celebrated in Scotland. He 
was a must unpolished and rough man in his 
manners, and his conversation always was mixed 
with obscurity and grossness.—Of a dropsy, in 
the 30th year of herage, Mrs. Anna Harrat, 
wife of Mr. Harrat, of Park-street, Islington, 
fourth daughter of the late Wm. Empson, of 
Isleworth, Middlesex, Esq., and sister of the 
late John Masters Empson, Esq. Surgeon of his 
Majesty’s ship Castor. Her illness, sudden in 
its commencement, rapid in its progress, and 
fatal in its close, proved to be a combination of 
anasarca and ascites. The singularity of the case 
embarrassed the judgements of the faculty. Of 
three professional geitlemen, of acknowledged 
skill and experience, two entertained opinions 
directly at variance with each other, while the 
third felt himself incapable of deciding, till the 
disease’ should have acquired a more distinct 
character. Thus, the unfortunate sufferer was 
Geprived of the aid which medicine possibly 
might have afforded at the period of her first 
attack ; she was sna'ched from the agonised em- 
brace of connubial affection, and consigned to 
her native dust; leaving, for ‘‘ another and a 
better world,” a circle of loving and beloved 
friends, to mourn her eaily and premature de- 
parture. Deep, indeed, is their cause for lamen- 
tation, though not as those “* without hope ;” 
for, toa natural sweetness and affability of dis- 
position, the deceased united ali that can endear 
a wife anda mothe: ; every grace that can lead 
a charm to society ; ail the virtues that adorn 
and dignify her sex. A purer heart than hers, 
more void of offence to God or man, never ani- 
mated the human bosom,—At his house, White 
Hait-lane, Tottenham, Wm. Robinson, Esq. 
aged 74.—Aged 72, Capt, Stephenson Kitching, 
of Needham Market and Carleton, Yorkshire.— 
In King-street, Covent-garden, Lieut. Daniel Da- 
ly, R.N. after a lingering illness, occasioned by 
jumping overboard to save the life of @ seaman. 
—Rev. John Penrose Cumming, Fellow of Win- 
chester coll.—Rev. F, Luce, vicar of Harpford 
and Fenn Ottery, Devon.—At Quyendon-hall, 
Essex, Henry Cranmer, Esq. aged 80.—At Wal- 
met, Kent, Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, K. B. 
aged 84—In the 74th year of his age, Rev. Edw. 
Howman, Rector of Gissing and Flerden, Nor- 
folk, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county. He wasof Pembroke-hall, B.A, 
1758, M. A. 1761.—In the 77th year of her age, 
Mrs. Esdaile, relict of James Esdaile, Esq. late 
of Hoddesdon.—At Houghton, Hunts, Mr, Beau- 
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(mont, in the 95th year of his age.—Lately, on 
board the Elk, off Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Lieut. Joseph Dixie Churchill, a young officer of 
great expectation, eldest son of the Rev. Dixie 

| Churchill, Rector of Henstead, Suffolk. — At 

| Higham, in Suffolk, much respected, aged 70, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Day, relict of Mr. Charles Day, 

surgeon, of Ixworth.—In the 85th year. of his 

age, John Dade, Esq. formerly Major in the 

West Suffolk militia.—Mrs. Facey, of Bury, in 

consequence of the accident of her clothes taking 

fire.—Rev. Eli Morgan Price, D. D. of Ormsby, 

Vicar of Runham, and of Griston, in Norfolk.— 

In the 79th year of herage, after a slight indis- 

position of only two days, Mrs. Coke, of Ha- 

nover-square, mother of T. W. Coke, Esq. of 

Holkham, in Norfolk.—Mr, Bennett, sen. of the 

Bath and Bristol theatres, and formerly of the 

Norwich company of comedians.—At Spratting- 

place, Northamptonshire, of the scarlet fever, in 

the 22d year of her age, Mrs. Twining, wife of 

Thomas Twining, Esq. late of the Bengal Esta- 

blishment in India.—At Bath, Wm. Mure, Esq. 

second son of the late Hutchinson Mure, Esq. of 

Saxham, Suffolk.—At Gosmore, near Hitchin, 

in the 88th year of her age, Mrs. Dove, relict of 

the Rev. Thomas Dove, late Rector of Holwell, 

Bedfordshire.—At her seat at Battle Abbey, in 

the 82d ycar of her age, Lady Webster, relict of 

Sir Whistler Webster, Bart. Her ladyship dying 

without children, the Battle Abbey estate devolves 

upon Sir Godfrey Webster, great nephew of Sir 

Whistler.—At Upper Holloway, Highgate, Frans 

ces, wife of Jacob Phillips, Esq. of the Inner 

Temple, and sister of Sir Edward Berry, of Cate 

ton, near Norwich.—Hon. Mrs. Markham, wife 

of Vice-adm, Markham.—Rev. Walter L. Wil- 
liams, many years Vicar of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

Middlesex, and Rector of Trowley, Kent.—At 

Hall-place, Berks, in her 65th year, Lady East, 

wife of Sir Wm. East, Bart —At Springfield-place, 

Essex, aged 84, T. Brograve, Esq. a Magistrate 

and Deputy-Licutenant of that county.—At Pad- 

dington, in his $8th year, Wm. Bailie, Esq. 
many years a Commissioner of Stamp Duties.— 

In his 85th year, John Gwilt, Esq. of icklingham, 

Suffolk.—Edward Aveling, Gent. of Whittlesea, 

aged 67 years—In Duke-street, Manchester- 

square, aged 68, Cuthbert Baines, Esq. a Post 

Captain of his Majesty’s navy.—At Cransley, 

Northamptonshire, Anne, eldest daughter of 

Rev. George Anderson; her death was probally 

occasioned by the most tender and too unremitted 

attention to a sister, who died only a few montlis 
before her.— At St. Lawrence, in the Isle of 

Thanet, Richard Warburton Lytton, Esq. of 

Knebworth-place, Herts, aged 65.—Sir Francis 

Bourgeois, aneminentartist.—In the 45th year 

of his age, the Earl of Athlone, Viscount of Agh- 

rim, and Baron of Ballymore. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 

Dec. 22. The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees: —B. D. Rev. J. R. Roberts, 
of Trinity college—M. A. Rev. C. Hodgson and 
'T. Owen, of Christ church — 3, 4, Mr, John 
| Fowler, of Brasenose coll, 
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Cambridge. 

Dec, 28, Ata general ordination holden by 
the Bishop of Norwich, the following gentlemen 
were ordained : 

Deacons—K. Davies, B. A. Clare-hall; Rd. 
Eaton, J. Empson, G. Taylor, and G. H. Holley, 
B.A. of St. John’s; R. Johnson, B. A. Fel. of 
Caius; G. Kent, B.A. Trinity col.; C. Nealds, 
B.A. Magdalen; H. North, B. A. Caius; E. 
Ward, B. A. Jesus ; and C, G. Watson, B. A. of 
Pembroke-hall. 

Priests—W.J. Blake and S. Reeve, B. A. of 
Caius; C.J. Clifton, late of Trinity-hall ; Wm. 
F. Drake, Bene’t ; Wm. Edge, B. A. Emmanuel ; 
J, Horner, B.A, Clare-hall; B. Pullan, B. A, 


late Fel. of Clare-hall ; and Wm. Sharpe, B. A. 
of Queen’s col. 


Mr. G. J. Skeeles, of Christ coll., and Messrs. 
J. Griffith, T. Robinson, and G. Peacock, of 
Trinity col., are elected scholars on the founda- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary of West- 
minster, being the first election since the iustitu- 
tion of the scholarships. 

Jan. 18. The following are the subjects for 
Sir William Browne’s gold medals for the present 


year : 
, For the Greek Ode: 

In Obitum Illustrissime Principisse Amelie. 

For the Latin Ode : 

Prelium cum Gallis in Busaci Montilus commis- 
sum. 

. For the Epigrams : 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that 
there will be congregations on the following days 
of the present term: Saturday, Jan. 19, at ten; 
Thursday, Jan. 31, ateleven ; Wednesday, Feb, 
20, at eleven; Wednesday, March 13, at cleven; 
Friday, March 29, at ten (M. A. Inceptors) ; 
Friday, April 5, end of term. 

Mr. J. V. Button, B. A, of Queen’s coll., was 
elected a Fellow of that society. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee- House, Jan. 21st, 1811. 
The March Tea sale has been declared by 
the Hon. The East-India Company, as fol- 
lows. On Tuesday, March, 5th., 1811. 
—Prompt, Friday, the 31st., May, 


80,000 
750,000 


Total, Including Private-Trade, Ib. 5,500,000 


West-India produce of every description 
continues very dull in the markets of London, 
Liverpool, aud Bristol, and the prices may 
be quoted : viz. Sugar, from 6gs to 80s per 
ewt. net.-Coflee, from 60s to 100s per ewt. 
net-—Rum, 4s 4d to Gs Od for Jamacia ; 
and Leeward Island, at 3s gi to 4s 3d; per 


gallon.—-West-India Cotton wocl, from 1s $d 
to 1s 11d per 1b.—Pimento Is 6d. to 1s 74d 
per lb.—Cocoa 65s to 75s per cwt.—A large 
fleet has lately sailed from Porismoath for 
the Islands, on board of which, is a full 
stock of the manufactures of this country, 
provisions, porter, bottled wine, &e. &c., all 
of which were much wanted, when the last 
packet left Jamacia particular/y, and no 
doubt all these articles will get to an uncom 
monly good market. 

We are happy to state, on good authority, 
that notwithstanding the late considerable 
failuresin the mercantile world, confidence 
and credit begins once more to exist between 
the manufacturer and the merchant, and dise 
counts are more easily effected than for many. 
months past, this latter may be attributed to 
payment of dividends &c., at the Bank, 
which always brings a great deal of money 
into circulation. Tothis may be added the 
considerable remittances lately received by 
ovr merchants from South America, prin- 
cipally consisting of dollars. 

At Manchester and the different manuface 
turing towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 


large orders are now executing for South’ 


America, and considerable orders have also- 
been forwarded by our London merchants to. 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, for their articles, 
so that notwithstanding the infamous Lurning 
decrees of Buonaparté, out commerce with 
this part of the world, will, in a great degree 
compensate the toss of continental export. 

At Rio, in America, the demand for Irish 
linen, fine printed calicoes, and of every kind 
of cast-iron, as pots, kettles, &c. is very cun- 
siderable, and those articles well chosen 
leave a very good profit to the adventurer ; 
but we recommend our friends speculating 
to this part of the world to avoid sending out 
goods of inferior quality, the markets there 
being overloaded with them at present. 

The large quantities of flax seed lately im- 
ported into Ireland from America, has cau- 
sed aconsiderable reduction in the price of 
Trish linen, nearly equal to twenty per cent, 
and considerable purchases have been mace 
of this article at the last Market at Dublin, 
Belfast, &c. for North and South-America, 
the West-India Islands, &c. &¢. to the very 
great advantage of this commerce ; principally 
carried on in the North, and Northwest of 
the Sister Country. 

The trade of Spain and Portugal is now 
confined to our imports of wine and fruit 
solely, the former of which is of very inferior 
quality, owing to the want of brandies to 
make up the wines, as well as the present 
uncultivated state of the vineyards, the ped- 
santry being at this time engaged in the wars 
fare of the country, and consequently unable 
to attend their usual labours at the cultivating 
of the vine. Port Wines of good quality 
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the last ten days no less than 
879,000Ib. of tobacco has been imported into 
London from the Island of St. Thomas, all of 
which is likely to turn out to great advantage 
to the 5 tors in this article of luxury. 
Imniense quantities of cotton-wool have also 
been imported from the Brazils of remark- 
ably fine quality, which enables our manu- 
facturers in the North of the Kingdom to 
bring the articles of muslins and calicoes, 
&c. into the market fully equal to any im- 
ported from India. 


Bankrupts und Certificates, between Decem- 
ber 20, 1810, and January 20, 1811, 
‘with the Attornies, correctly extracted 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Abbey, P. Wortley, Yorkshire, clothier. tf. Wilson, 
Greville Street. 

Abbott, P. D. Powis Place, Ormond Street, insurance- 
broker. 4tt. Baxter and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Acton, R. Manchester, cornfactor, tt. Cooper and Co, 
Southampton Buildin 

Atcher, G. H. Queen treet, warehouseman. 
Att. Crif ith, Featherstone Buildings, 

~~ id. Birmiugham, piater. Gray's 


Att. 
Wigan, 4tt, Denison, Man- 


J. Old Jewry, merchant. Att. Adams, Old Jew 
R. Liverpool, merchant. Aff. Batt ~ ye, Chancery 


Liverpool, eugar-refiner. Atkinson and 
Barrowclough, Ay “North Bierley, York, shopkeeper. tt. 


Morton, Gray's Inn Square, 
Plymouth Dock, mason. Willams, 


Bartlett, 
ord 
E - Att, Rear- 
Street. 


Benjamin, J. Rochford, Essex, sh 
salters, Mi. Wiltshire and Co, Broad Street, 
Berchall, J. Briddle, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 
aX. Blakelock and Co. Temple. 
idwell, H. Whitecha linen-draper, Lan 
Charlotte Street, Bedio ord Square. Bey, 


Biggers, J. Gracechurch Street, jeweller. tt. Robinson, 
arter House Square. 

jun. Liverpool, bookseller. Blackstock, 
Temple. 


Billi Cobridge, Stafford, potter. Barber, 


Fetter La 
Biss, J. Bristol, wool ¢$, Gray’s Inu. 
Noy and Co, 


len-draper, Att. Jam 
Hertford, malt-factor. Al, 
inch 
Ait. Palmer, Doughty 
ton, G. and J. Wi Oxf ‘tuallérs, 
Briton; an 3. 
PR C. and J, Walker, Chester, hat-manufacturers. 


Att, Blackstock, 


Bowcher, J. and W. Wood, Exeter, wine-merchants, 4#t. 
Brutton, Exeter. 


Brincelow, T. Ashton, Lancaster, fustian-m , 
Ait, Baron and Co. Wi ° anufacturer. 


igan. 
‘Brown, C. Union Street Bishopsgat b . Car- 
dale, Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, 


Richardson and Co. Bury Stree 
Burford, Bethnal Green, tmeschant. Ait, Lang, Ame- 
rica 
Cade, J. and J. Garlick 
Att. ae Great Jameés Street, Bedford Row. 
. Borough, milliner, ‘ait. Symond’s 
cat, Kent, draper, Hindman, Alder- 


T. and W. Furl 
Shepherd and Co. Bedfi 
Abpinal, B 


chester. 


Baill, 
‘Lane 


List of Bantrupis. 
in our markets now sell from £100 to £120) Carter 


Carter, York Boro ‘merchant. 
Turuer, Kirby Street 
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©. Camomile Street, merchant. 4. Palmer and 
cha feck Earle, estbourne, 
a and C, Ww fellmongers. Att, 
rton, C. Newar n- 
Bussell, Lant Street, Sonthwa 
» T. Blackmoor Street, Clare Market, cheesernon. 
cf, Att, Parenter, London Street. 
Id, J. Neath, Glamorgan, flour-factor. Att. Bleasdale 
and Co. N New Inn. 
Lane, builder. Att. Thomas, Fen Court, 
Clemson, J. Manchester, dealer. 4#. Willis and Co. 
Warnford Court, 


E. Cheshire, cotton-spinner. Aff, 
Colli ings, princes cabinet-maker, tt. Wil- 
jiams, jun, over al Bx 
Collyer, N. jun. Zoar Street, athwark, iron-founder, 
cory, J. Holdsworthy shopkeeper. Att. Pitches 
and Co, St. Suithia’s Lane 
Cox, W. Birmingham, grocer. Att. Druce, Billiter 


crammet, W. Carlisle, hat-manufacturer. 4¢#. Monsey, 


Wiltshire, shopkeeper, Att. Bland. 
ford, Temple. 

Crompton, H, ‘Cyman, Flint, paper-manufacturer. Att, 
Atkinson and Co, Chancery Lane, 

— W. Axminster, Devon, builder. Att. Warry, 


ew Inn 
cut Minories, cheesemonger. Att. Dodd, Billiter 
Commerew, C. Billiter Square, merchant. tt. Dennetts 
and Co, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 
Davies, J. Chester, grocer. tt. Tarrant, Chancery Lane. 
Davis, T. Prince's Row, Kennington Cross, tea-dealer. 
Att. eC ig Checquer Court, Charing Cross. 
. Chester, corn-dealer, tt. Huxley, Tem- 


R. and W. Barker, cotton-spinners, 
Alt, Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 

Dirks, W. St. Catharine’s Sqnare, Middlesex, shopkeeper. 
Ait. Pitches and Co, Swithin’s Lane. 

Downes, G. Lancaster, calender. Att. Teale, Ridgefield, 
Manchester. 

Dowson, N. St. pen’. awa, Foster Lane, warehouseman, 
An, Hux! emple. 

Drummond, . Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. Att. Wile 

Gray’ Inn Sqvare. 

Duckham, J. and R. Lankester 
warchousemen. Wild, Warw k Squa’ 

Dunn, J. Turnimill Street, Clerkenwell, Att. 


Tatham, en Strect. 
- Birmingham, ivory-box maker. De- 
vor and Co. Gray’s Inn Square, . 
byans, E. nailer. 4th. Gre- 
Inn 


Fletcher, J. ‘Little Levers, "Lancashire, cotton-merchant. 
Ait, Meddowcroft, iy Inn. 
Freeman, W. Lamb’s Conduit Street, upholsterer. fi. 
Luckett, Wilson Street, Finsbury. 
ironmonger, 


Ww. ‘Bow. Common Lane, Mile-end Old Town, 
bricklayer. Ait, Rutson, Wellciose Square. 
Grant, C. Cushion Sourt, Broad Street, merchant. Ait. 
Gregson and Co. Ange! Court, Thro on Street. 
Cries, N. k, tea-dealer, st, Eiworthy, 


Pountney Hill, merchant, 


Oa rtins Lance. 

Bath, pastry-cook. ts, Highmore, Bush 
Lane, Cannon Street. 

Harrison, M. Cariisi¢, stationcr. Birkett, Bond 
Court, Walbrook. 

Harrisson, C. Liverpool, merchant. tf. Cooper and Co, 
Southampton Buildings. 

Hawkes, T. Newport, butcher. Ats, Willis and Co. Wartn- 


ford Court. 
Hemingway, J. Att. Wiglesworth, 
F. Wood Street, Spital Fields, weaver. 4it. Hurle, 
Lane. 


Groombrid 


Halifax, grocer, 
Gray’s Inn 

Bill, 
Ch 

Hill, J. Liverpool, merchant. tt, Cooper aud Co. 
Sonthampton Buildmgs. 

Hinde, ‘T. Liverpoul, merchant. Att, Greaves and Co. 
Liverpool. 

Hitchings, G. Rodborongh, Gloucester, mealman. Atl. 
Constable, Symond’s lan. 

Hooks, J. and J. Price, Wapping, sail-inakers, Ait, West, 
Red Lion Strect, Wapping. 

Hordern, Utcoxerer, grocer, Att. Anstice and Co. 
Temp.e. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ia | 
| 
| 
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Billiter 
lonsey, 
Bland. 
Att, 
Warry, 
Billiter 
ennetts 
Lane. 
dealer. 


» Bush 
, Bond 
and Co, 
Wartn- 
sworth, 
, Hurle, 
ud Co. 
nd Co. 
n. All. 
t, West, 
nd Co. 
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Howe, H. Macclesfield, hat-manufacturer. 4tt, Brockle- 
hurst, Macclesfield. 


Howell, T. Chepstow, ironmonger. Att. Platt, Temple. 
Howse, T. Walcot, Bath, carpenter. 4é#. Foulkes and 
Co. Gray’s Inn. 3 
Hadson,,J. wood-turner, Birket, Bond 
Court, Walbrook. 
Hyde, J. Nailsworth, Gloucester, clothier, tt, Price 
and Co. Lincoin’s Inn. 
Inglish, J. Manchester, linen-draper, st, Tarrant and 
o. Chancery Laue. 
Israel, A. Portsmouth, silversmith. Ast, Isaacs, Bevis 
Marks, St. Mary Axe. 
Jacob, B. Lantrissent, Glamorgan, cattle-dealer. it. 
Platt, Temple. 
James, H. Cannon Street, bookseller. tt, Mason and 
Co. Foster Lane, 
James, J. Colehouse, Somerset, edge-tool maker. it. 
Davies, 
Jarratt, J. Assembly Row, Mile End, Middlesex, dealer. 
Att. Wilde and Co. Castle Street. Falcon Square, 
Jenkins, J. King Street, Montague Square, r. Att, 
Jones, Marysle-Bone Street. 
Johnson, P. Old Street, cabinet-maker. Russen, 
Crown Court, Aldersgate Street, ‘ 
Cheshire, baker, tt, Milne and 
ie. 
and M. Barlow, Warrington, milliners. 4, 
urd, le. 
Kent, J. Southampton, builder. tt. Roe, Temple. 
King, E. Shoreditch, pavior. ss, Benton, Union Street, 
Southwark. 
Knowles, J. Kidderminster, butcher. 4st. Bray and Co. 
Droitwich, 
Kroger, J. Plymouth, merchant. 4¢#. Williams and Co, 
Princes Street, Bedford Row. 
Lane, J. Petworth, linen-draper. Att, Lane, Petworth. 
coln’s Inn. 
, T. Old Fora, Middlesex, coal-merchant. Ait. 
Palmer and Co. Copthall Court. 
Lawrence, H. Liverpool, merchant. 4#. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford 
Lax, T. Halifax, merchant. Att. Nettlefield, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 
T. Plymouth, merchant. Rivers, Garlick 
ul. 


ew Inn. 
Lewis, J. Bristol, woollen-draper, James, Gray's 


Inn. 
Lindo, D. A. Great Winchester Street, merchant. ft. 
Ww. n and Co, Austin Friars. 
Lomas, J. jun. Mickley, Yorkshire, 
viars. 


Att. Godmond, Bride Court, Biack 

Long, J. Kingston, malster. tt. Parnther and Co. Lon- 
don Street, Fenchurch Street. 

Lovell, J. Aldersgate street, jeweller. d¢t, Robinson, 
Charter House Square. ‘ 

Lowndes, T, jun. and RK. Bateson, Liverpool, brokers. 433. 
Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 

J, Plymoath, carpenter, Alexander, 

in’s Inn. 
Lumiey, Ramsgate, Kent, jeweller. Smith, To 


jouse Y 

Lungiey, W. Barton Mills, Suffolk, merchant, #1. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

P. Stratford-on-Avon, hawker. Hurd, 

‘emple. 

Mackleston, R. Cannon Street, warehouseman. Ait. 
Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars. 

Maddy, H. and T. Tyndale, Gough, Hereford, wool- 
staplers, tt. Broom and Co. Gray’s Inn, 

Major, W. Friday Street, shawl-manufactuier, Att. Ab- 
bott, Chancery Lane. 

Mallars, T. Gravel Lane, Surrey, baker. tt. Hogarth, 
Staple Inn. 2 

Manly, J. Mansel Street, Goodman's Fields, merchant. 
Ati. Barrows, Threadneedle sireet. 

Marsden, G. B. Manchester, upholsterer, and R. Frith, 
Salford, dyer. Az. Bilis, Chancery Lane, 

Mason, J. Bishop Auckland, Durham, draper. Alt, 
Lowndes, Red Lion Square. 

Mason, T. sen. and jun. Tokenhouse Yard, merchants. 
Att. Weston aud Co. Fenchurch Street. . 

Meek, J. and G. Gill, Liverpool, merchants. st, Windle, 
John Strect, Bedford Row, 

Mills, J. Holywell Street, Strand, merchant. .4¢¢, May» 
hew, Symond’sIon. 


Baw Sarum, Wilts, tailor. Luxmore, Red 
vare. 
Morgan, 7. Crown Street, Westminster, scrivener, 
Dean Petter Lane, 
lostron, J. uckingham Street, Str: plasterer. 
Murray, D, Pope’s Head Alley, insurance-broker. 4¢f. 
Lane, Lawrence Pountney Lane, 
Muss, C. Thanet Place, Strand, glass-enameller. 
ewham, D. and J. Oijiphan itre Court, Cheapside 
Att. Lewis, Tempie. 
Noble, F. Leadenhall Street, master-mariner. Ast. Pas- 
more, Court. 
orris, L, Sheffield Mills, Berks “maker. 
Holmes, Great James Street, 
Pagett, W. Gloucester, sadler. Aft. Chilton, Lincoln’s 


nn. 
Pape, H, Pocklington, grocer. Att. Blakiston, Symond’s 


nn 
Parker, J, Somers Town, Middlesex, timber-merchan 
Att. Denton and Co. Gray’s Inn. “ 
Patker, T. Dewsbury, York, merchant. 4ét. Sheerwood, 
Canterbury Square, Surrey. 
Parker, W. Waltham Abbey, Essex, timber-merchant. 
Att. Taylor, Waltham Abbey. 
Pearse, W. Phoenix Street, Somers Town, builder. tt. 
Farren, Gower Street. 
Perryman, J. jun. Ottery St. Mary, Devon, builder. Aft. 
Luxmore, Red Lion Square. 
Phillips, ?. Drury Lane, tailor. ¢t, Howard and Co. Jew-~ 
ry Street, Aldgate. 
Phipps, W. Shoreditch, straw-hat maker. ti, Wilke, 
loxton Square. 
Politt, J. Manchester, grocer. 4##. Bilis, Chancery Lane. 
Porter, Chesham, Buckingham, mealman, Jit. Sie= 
vens, Sion Gardens, Aldermanbury. 
Manchester, corn-dealer, Milne and Co, 
‘empie. 
Prout, J. Bristol, baker. Att. James, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Pursell, 8. Milk Street, warehouseman, Hurst, Lau- 
rence Lane, 
Rayner, A. Union Place, City Road, dealer, At. Sher- 
wood, Canterbury Square, Snrrey. 
Reed, J. Southweaid, Essex, ship-owner. 4#, Baker and 
Sons, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
Rees, J. Clifton, Gloucestershire, smith. Edmunds, 
- Lincoln’s Inn, 
Rexworthy, W. St. James’s Market, wine-merchant, tt. 
Lee, Castle Street, Holborn. 
Roberson, T. Oxford, scrivencr. ts. Rose and Co. 
J. Liverpool, woollen-draper. tt, and 
oberts, J. Liverpool, woo! 
Co. Bedford 
Roome, B. Great Carter T.ane, Doctor’s Commons, coach- 
master, Att. Shelton, Old Bajley, 
Ryan, P. Bath, butcher. tt. Wingate, Bath, 
Sire, R. Bath, cloth-merchant. st. Baxter and Co. 
Furnival’s Inn. 
semen, R. Manchester, grocer. Alt, Milne and Co. 
Temple. 
Shaw, J, Oldham, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. Aét. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 
Sinfmons, J. Lambehurst, Kent, shopkeeper. Rear- 
don and Co. Gracechurch Street, 
J. Lancaster, sadier. Bleasdale and Co. New 
nn. 
Smith, J. Liverpool. broker, #1, Blackstock, Temple. 
Solcmon, L. St. Martin’s Court, Leicester Square, ume 
Aft. Isaacs, St. Mary Axe. 
Spaiding, D. Thorpe, Norwich, liquor-merchant. Au. 
James, Hales, Norwich, 
Speiz, W. Howling Street, Westminster, oil-mannfacturer, 
Att. Weston, Fenchurch Street. 
Stackhouse, W. Biackburn, draper. Att. Clarke and Co. 
Stevens, . Leeds, stone-dealer. 4%. Pickering, Thames 
Street. 
Stockley, J. Banbury, Oxford, shopkeeper. .4#. Barlow, 
Bouverie Street, 
Steihard, T. B. Warrington, cotton-spinner. 4¢?. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 
Suri¢, Re Liverpool, merchant, Att, Blackstock, Tem- 


le. 
R. Bristol, dealer in horses. st. James, Gray's 


ina, 
Syms, J. Neath, Glamorganshire, victwaller, Aft. 
“ing, Temple, 
Taylor, Charlotte Street, Surrey, baker. Aft. Pace 
more, Warnford Court. 
Taylor, T. Charlotte Street, Surrey, baker. tt, Cross, 
King Street, Southwark. 
Taylor, W. D. Cranicy, Surrey, apothecary. tt. Haynes, 
Feuchureli Street. 
Te-sdale, W. Manchester, warshouseman, dit, Dalston, 
Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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seman. Legg, S. Portsea, shoemaker. tt. Shelton, Old Bailey, 
¥ Lever, W. Little Lever, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. i 
t. Wile Att, Milne and Co. Temple. if 
’ Levi, B. Little Alie Street, merchant. ¢s. Evitt and Co. ih 
apside, Haydon Square. 
Levy, Clifton Street, Finsbury Square, dealer. 
Mit. Harris, Castle Street, Hounsditch, 
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Thomas, E. Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorgan, grocer. tt. 


Gregory, Clement’s Inn. 

Thornley, J. Bolton, muslin-manufacturer, Med- 
dowcroft, Gray’s Inn. 

Tipper, S. Leadenhall Street, bookseller. Att. Mason and 
Co. Foster Lane. 

Trueman, T. Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, mattrass-makes. 
4tt. Jones and Co. Royal Exchange. 

Ulrick, G. Croydon, Surrey, baker. Aft. Phillips, Bat- 
tersea. 

Wade, B. Rotherhithe, mast and oar maker, Ait. Price, 
St. George’s Place. 

Walker, S. Bull Wharf Lane, hoop-binder. 4¢#. Magnall, 
Warwick Square. 

Wall, J. Oxford Street, hatter. tt. Morton, Gray’s Inn. 

Walter, B. New Romney, Kent, glazier. Att. Egan, Es- 
sex Street, Strand. 

Ward, J. Sutton, Norfolk, merchant. Aft. Tilbury and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

Webb, H. Manchester, victualler. tt. Hurd, Temple. 

Webb, J. D. Liverpool, merchant. A##, Battye, Chancery 


Lane. 
Weils, J. Minehead, Somersetshire, tanner. Att. Shep- 
herd and Co, Bedford Row. 
Werninck, J. G. Plymouth, merchant. tt. Fletcher, 
Took’s Court. 
West, J. jun. Bury Street, St. James’s, tailor. Alt. 
Richardson and Co. Bury Street. 
Wharton, J. jum. Chester, corn-merchant. Aft. Black- 
stock, Temple. 
Whatton, H. W. Loughborough Park, Leicester, dealer. 
Abt. Wilson, Temple. 
rné, R. Crediton, Devon, malster, Att. Sheppard 
and Co. Bedford Kow. 
While, E. B. Chamber Street, Goodman’s Fields, carpen- 
ter. Ast. Rutson, Wellclose Square. 
Whitaker, W. Gray’s Inn Lane, victualler. tt. High- 
moor, Bush Lane. 
Williams, S, Oswestry, Salop, dealer. Att. Jones, Os- 


westry. 

Willmott, R.E. Bradford, Wilts, money-scrivener. Att. 
Frowde and Co. Serle Street. 

Wood, J. Brighton, plumber. tt. Hill, Brighton. 

Wood, J. W. and W. Lakin, London, warehousemen. 
Att. Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 

Wood, W. New Road, Paddington, brewer. Ait, Noy 
and Co. Mincing Lane. 

Wood, W.A. J. Birch, and A. Wood, Manchester, cot- 
ton-merchants. tt. Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 
Wooddeson. \V. Pail Mail, printseller. tt. Chapman and 

Co. St. Mildred’s Court. 
Wright, S. Charles Street, Soho Square, jeweller. Att. 
Mayhew, Symond’s Inn. 
Wright, T. Birmingham, grocer. Att. Bourdillon and 
Co. Little Friday Street. 
Exeter, victualler, ist, Williams and Co. 
ncoin’s Inn. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Alchorne, J. Crescent, Minories, oilman, 
Aldridge, C. Aldersgate Street, Hatter, 
Allen, W. Old Jewry, tailor. 
Austin, J. B. Kentish Town, druggist. 
Baker, C. Bristol, seedsman. 
Banton, Walsall, factor, &c. 
Barchard, W. Edmonton, underwriter. 
Bayley, C. Bath, pastry-cook. 
Beli, Nicholas Lane, merchant. 
Benjamin, B. Chatham, glass and china man. 
Biand, R. Threadneedle Street, merchant. 
Boid, G. Edgeware Road, stoue-mason. 
Bone and Hone, Strand, bookselters. 
Booth, J. and J. Smith, Liverpool, corn-factors. 
Bradley, J. Maid Lane, founder. 

iggs, K. Liverpool, merchant. 

ritten, W. High Holborn, cordwainer. 
Brix, R. Knightsbridge, cabinet-maker. 
Burt, W. Redcross Street, bag-merchant. 
Cole, J, Marnbull, Dorset, woo!-stapicr. 
Cooper, J. Plymouth, dealer. 
Corbett, W. Tokenhouse Vard, merchant. 
Cotterill, E. jun. Vine Street, bacon-merchant. 
Court, C. Hackney, merchant, 
Cox, J. Kennington, painter. 
Cranch, N. Exeter, merchant. 
Crow, J. Dean Street, Westminster, carpenter. 
Culverwell, W. Bristol, victualler, 
D.vis, Birham, Sussex, baker, 
weakin, Kk. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
Fick, @. end J. Finsbury Square, merchants. 
Dickenson, E. W. Liverpool, merchants. 
Dodgeson, Occleston, and Chariesworth, Clayton, calico- 

rinters. 

Dore, J. Borough, upholder. 
Eyre, Charmy Cross, trank-maker. 


List of Bankrupts. 


Farrar, E. Pudsey, York, clothier.’ 

Faudei, 8. H. Sun Street, warehouseman, 

Fearon, J. Cheapside, shawl-manufacturer, 

Frow, J. Mablethorp, Lincoln, innholder. 

Fuilagar, G. Hampstead, corn-merchant. 

Gairdener, J. B. and A. Cannon Street, merchants. 

Gibson, T. High Street, Mary-le-Bone, ironmonger. 

Godwin, ‘I’. Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant. 

G odair, J. Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant. 

Greaves, Sharp, and Fisher, King’s Arms Yard, merchants, 

Grundy, J. Boiton, cotton-manufacturer, 

Halse, R, Sowton, Devon, miiler. 

Harrison, T. Camomile Street, merchant, 

Hart, G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, beer-brewer. 

Haworth, J. jun. Hull, merchant, 

Maworth, R. Hull, merchant. 

Heald, J. Cloak Lane, merchant. 

Henderson, J. Lambeth, calico-printer, 

Hetrell, J, Exeter, corn-factor. 

Hewitt, D, Stoke Newington, carpenter. 

Hill, P. Piccadilly, upholder. 

Hollingdale, W. Riverhead, Kent, draper. 

Holroyd, R. Sowerby, woollen-manufacturer, 

Hooper, J. Higgier’s Lane, brewer. 

Horwood, J. Gloucester, miller. 

Jacob, J, J. and W. N Street, h 

Jacobs, M. High Street, Shadwell, slopselier. 

Johnson, K. Old Gravel Lane, baker. 

Johnson, 1. Lisson Grove, Paddington, slop-sellers 

Kenifeck, P. Bristol, merchant. 

Killick, R. Southampton, uphoisterer, 

Kirk, R. Dartford, Kent, victualler. 

Klugh, G. Coventry Street, tailor. 

Knight and Bucknell, Kirby Street, watchmakers. 

Laycock, T. Minories, siopseliler. 

Le Breton, J. Chelsea, mariner. 

Lee, S. Birchin Lane, merchant. 

Lewis, T. Cushion Court, broad Street, ironmonger. 

Mankin, T. Peckham, coal-factor. 

Matthews, W. Stone, Stafford, and J. Phillips, Liverpool, 
boot-makers. 

Maxfield, T. Lewes, 

Milburn, W. Old City Chambers, merchant. 

M‘Knight, S.jun. Liverpool, merchant, 

Morgan, J. Old City Chambers, money-scrivener, 

Moss, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Natali, P. Oxford Road, shopkeeper. 

Nordbiad and Middleton, Hull, merchants, 

Norris, J. Portsmouth, baker. 

Page, J. Hornsey, butcher, 

Paul, J. Paddington Street, pawnbroker, 

Phillips, J. City Chambers, merchant. 

Phillips, R. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 

Philp, R. jun. and W, Gosling, jun. Great St. Helen’s, 
upholsterers. 

Pickering, T. Moore Street, Westminster, victualler, 

Post, W. Bristol, carver. 

Purnell, R. Newent, Gloucester, tanner, 

Railey and Hunt, Huil, brewers. 

Richards, J. Budge Row, merchant. 

Richardson, J. Birmingham, victualler, 

Roberts, J. Kent Road, stone-mason. 

Robilliard, N. Weymouth, merchaut. 

Koby, R. Bucklersbury, warehousemao. 

Rowton, W. and T. Morhal!, Chester, bankers. 

Russell, E. York Street, Southwark, merchant. 

Sargent, D. Southwark, British wine merchant. 

Saxton and Chapman, Chesterfield, bosiers. 

Smith, J. Totness, Devon, coal-merchant. 

Smith, R, Minories, linen-draper. 

Southey, R.and T. Fish Street Hill, merchants. 

Strickland, T. and T. N. Brickwood, Liverpool, merchants. 

Tabart, B. Bond Strect, bookseller, 

Taylor and Smedley, Liverpool, merchants, 

Taylor, C. Bristol, silversmith. 

Taylor, J. Durham, shipbuilder 

Taylor, W. Liverpool, merchant. 

Tilley, J. Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, insurance 
broker. 

Toop, E. Portsmouth, sail-maker. 

Tudor, R. Liverpool, buiider, 

Valentine, K. and J. Milk Street, warehousemen. 

Waitmarsh, T. New Sarum, carrer, 

Wales, C. H. Vigo Lane, Piccadilly, printer. 

Wallis, Jukes, Jackson, and Langicy, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, merchants. 

W. jun. Warrenhouse, Northumberland, corn~ 

actor. 

White, B. Bow Lane, merchant. 

White, G. G. Islington, coal-factor. 

Wiggins, S. Clothtair, tailor. 

Willoughby, D. Strand, victualler. 

Woodman, W. Lime Street Square, merchant, 

Worley, C. Wood Street, warehouseman, 

Wright, J. sen. Great Russell Street, bolder, 

Wylic, H. Mitre Court, Aldgate, mi 
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Smithfield, per stone of 81b. to sink the offal. 
Beef. Mutton, Pork. 
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Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23d. | Flat Ordinary — 18d. 

2 Dressing Hides 22 | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
Crop Hides for cut.20 perdozen — 35 
Ditto, 50 to 79—39 


Tattow,* London Average per stone of Bibs. 
—— Soap, yellow, 70s.; mottled, 96s.; curd, 
100s. Candles, per dozen, 12s. ; moulds,13s. 


. Dec. 19,862 quarters. Average 84s. 11d. 
17,548 — — — — 8 6 
= Jan. 14,621 — — — 88 10 
15,832 — — — — 89 5 


15,521 sacks. Average 88s. Od, 
18,220 — -——- — — 88 4 
17,165 — — —9l 6 
18,546 — — — 92 8 


Peck Leaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 
4s. ild. 2s. Is. 23d. 
4 2 56 | 1 2g 
4 ll 2 54 1 2 
12} 4 ll 2 5¢ 
* The highest price of the market. 


COALs, Sunderland. Neweastle. 


Dec, 22] 51s.0d. to 65s.0d. | 48s.0d. to60s. Od. 
in. 2941520 66 6 }|500 62 
Jan. 51530 680 149 6 616 

12 67 6 63 6 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


* In the evening many vivid flashes of lightnin, « 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 0 to 
Bitto peat. 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal. 
Camphire, refined.... lb. 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 
Cochineal, garbled .. tb. 
Ditto, Ease-India 
2 Cc flee, fine 
Ditto ordinary.... 
-< Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b, 
Ditto Jamaica... 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
> Ditto East-India.. 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 
phants’ Teeth . 
Scrivelloes 
Flax, Riga..........ton 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey...... cwt. 
a Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 
Ditto English........ 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 
“3 Hemp, Riga 
@, Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Hops dag 
Indigo, Caracca...... tb. 
Ditto East-India .... 
fron, British bars, .. ton 
Ditto Swedish........ 21 
Ditto Norway........ 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 33 
Ditto red 32 
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Lead, white........ton 44 0 
Logwood chips......ton 27 10 
Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 5 10 
Mahogany ..........ft. O | 
Oil, Lucca, ...25 gal. jar 19 10 
Ditto spermaceti.. ton 107 
Ditto whale 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt, 
Silk, thrown, Italian... lb. 
Silk, raw, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English.... cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto——-, yellow. . 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar, 
Tin in blocks ...... 
Tobacco, Maryl...... 1b. 
Ditto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 
Wine, Red Port.... pipe 90 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 90 
Ditto Madeira........ 74 
Ditto Vidonia........ 70 
Ditto Calcavella...... 90 
Ditto Sherry...... butt. 75 
Ditto Mountain...... 67 
Ditto Ciaret..... hogs. 42 
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cor 
COO 


| q 
Dec. 22 } 
Jan, 5 
ewga 2 wae 2 ii 
Dec.21 | 43 | 46 | 42 29,38 | 10 Fair 
22 | 41 46 | 52 | ,60 | g Cloudy i 
St. James’s.* 23} 52| 47) 43! ,42| 8 Fair 
Hay. Straw. 24} 42 43) 41 345 4 Rain 
25} 49 49/46| ,05| 4 Stormy® 
Dec. 2219 5 01/2190 26) 44 44 472 | 25 Pair 
29)8 15 0/3 00 27|52 46143) 20 Fair 
5|8 10013 00 28 | 40 | 38 | 32 30,18 | 18 Fair i. 
29/31! 36/31 | ,35 | 21 Fair 
30130, 34] ,52) 17 Fair 
29 31} 29) 445 | 10 Fair 
28 26 29,93 | 6 Cloudy 
~ 3] 25 24] 21 | | 0 Snow 
4|28 29/25 © Cloudy 
5 | 25 28| 10 Fair 
6|28 29/25! ,80| 9 Fair 
= 7/2728) 27| ,82| 10 Fair 
8 | 27 26)| ,76| 9 Cloudy if 
9 | 26 | 29/29) ,82! 0 Snow 
10 | 24 30/35, ,82 | Foggy if 
. Dec. 22 12} 42 45/40) ,40| O Rain 
isn. 29 13, | 35 43} 43 ,62 | 16 Showery 
Jan. 5 14} 46 48/42 | 18 Fair 
12 15 | 46 45 | 35 | 05 a1 Fair | 
= 10 | 33 43 0 Showery 
171/45 47/45 Rain 
18 | 41 | 40! 35' ,70| 5 Cloudy \ 
= 19. 19 | 33 40 | 34 30,30 | 15 Fair a 
20 | 32 39| 33 429 | 10 Fair i 
if 
| to 45 if 
| 
0 
20 1 
| 110 if 
| 
é \ 
a 
| ° i 
| 
4 
| 21 { 
| | 2 
| 
| 
| 21 
‘0 
0 
8 
85 | 
115 
| 110 
: 128 
85 
110 
90 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, @ us. 50-6——Ditto at sight, 29-8 Rotterdam, 9-6-——HNamburgh, 26-6——Altona, 26-7——- 
Paris, day’s date, 19-8———Ditto, 2 us. 19-12——Madrid, in paper — — Ditto, ef, — ——Cadiz, in 
paper, — ——Cadiz, eff. 46——Bilboa, —- —-—Palermo, per oz. 125 —-— Leghorn, 58 ——-Genoa, 54 
——Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 ——Lisbon, 66 ——Oporto, 664 —— Dublin, percent. 94—-—Cork 


do, 104-——Agio B. of Holland, 52 per cent. 
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The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, @c. in January, 811, 
(to the Ath) at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon end 
Damant, 4, Shorter’s Gourt, Throgmorton Street, London. - 

Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, £1200, with Half Yearly dividend at the rate of £45 per 
Share clear, per AS £1040, dividing £42 clear-—Covenury, £855, dividing 
of £32 per Share.—Swansea, £167; the last dividend £8 per Share—-Monmouthshire, £129 with £2 0s. 
Half Yearly dividend.—Grand Junction, £260, without the Half Yearly dividend of £3 to £265—Kennet 
and Avon, £42 to £43.—Wilts and Berks, £45. 10s,—-Rochdale, £52. 10s. £55,—Eliesmere, £75.— 
Union, £96.—Lancaster, £36.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, £24.—Worcesier and Birmingham old shares £40.— 
New Ditto, par, to £3 premium.—Grand Surrey, £75.—West-India Dock Stock, £161, without the Half 
Vearly dividend of £5.—London Dock, £120 to £128, without the Half Yearly dividend of £3 clear.— 
Gito Scrip, £20 10s, to £26 per Cent. Premium, with Interest—Albion Assurance, £60.—Globe, £119 10s. 
w tout the Half Yearly dividend of £3-—East-London Water-Works, £185,—West-Middlesex New Ditto, 
20 per Share Premium.—Kent Ditto, £32 Junction Ditto, £10 10s. to £12 12s. Premium. 

-Léndon Institution, £68 5s.—Suriey Institutien, £23 2s.—Covent-Gardem New Theatse Shares, £470. 


Admission. 
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